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Behind the By-Lines 


Characteristic current educational 
thinking great concern for the aims and 
directions education. Fundamentals for 
Tomorrow’s Schools, written Dean 
Hollis Caswell, Teachers College, 
Columbia University contribution 
thinking this area. Dr. Caswell 
former president the Department 
Supervision and Curriculum Development 
the N.E.A., vice-president the John 
Dewey Society and chairman the Coun- 
cil Cooperation Teacher Education 
the American Council Education. Dr. 
Caswell joint author “Education 
the Elementary School”; “Curriculum Im- 
provement Public School Systems”; 
“Curriculum Development”; and “Read- 
ings Curriculum Development.” 

Dewey’s Philosophy Education 
summary that great educator and phi- 
losopher’s educational theories. written 
his foremost interpreter, William Heard 
Kilpatrick, professor emeritus Teachers 
College, Columbia University. was often 
said students who did not understand 
Dewey’s point view that the philosopher 
would say them, “Go Dr. Kilpatrick. 
can explain more clearly than can.” 
The article exhibits, brief form, the chief 
contributions one the world’s greatest 
philosophers one who for many years 
was one America’s foremost teachers. 

When should teacher retired from 
active teaching? This question which 
plagues administrators and boards edu- 
cation. Time Retire gives the point 
view professor medical school, Max 
Marshall, who professor bacteriol- 
ogy the School Medicine the Uni- 
versity California. 1951 one his 
stimulating volumes was Sides 
Teachers Desk.” Among his other articles 
are “Corrected Curricula,” “Upward 


Degrees” and “Let’s Appoint Com- 
mittee.” 

The Goodness Understanding 
timely article Ordway Tead, the 
editorial department Harper and Broth- 
ers and Chairman the Board Higher 
Education New York City. Dr. Tead 
frequent contributor THE Epuca- 
TIONAL Increasingly Dr. Tead 
interested the philosophical problems 
which underlie education. 

John Diekhoff newly-appointed 
director the Center for the Study 
Liberal Education for adults Chicago. 
leave absence from the De- 
partment English Queens College, 
Flushing, New York. His article has for its 
title Place for Privilege. based 
the first two chapters his “Democracy’s 
College,” published 1950. has also 
written two volumes the poet Milton. 

James Nardin, author Rather 
Right, associate professor English 
Colorado State College Education, 
Greeley, Colorado. has served hu- 
manities subcommittee the United 
Armed Forces Institute and assisted 
study the Institute 1951. Presently 
Education “Cooperative Study Evalu- 
ation General Education.” 

often said that conversation 
lost art modern society. Certainly its 
quality could improve. Conversation Dr. 
Thomas Briggs, emeritus professor 
education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, presents article both informa- 
tive and provocative, lucid and moving 
style. Dr. Briggs has been editor and 
the author many books the field 
education. recent activity the series 
books consumer education. has given 

(Continued page 256) 
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Fundamentals for Schools 


all know well, has been 
the most common practice over the 
years consider the Three R’s con- 
stituting the fundamentals education. 
Even today, many people appear still 
hold this belief. But with increasing fre- 
quency people are making demands that 
schools consider other things essential 
well. all odds, there great deal 
discussion, one form another, 
about fundamentals education. Let 
illustrate: wife and were enter- 
tained recently dinner officer 
large corporation. During the course 
the evening asserted that all 
schools should required teach the 
advantages the free enterprise system. 
Some time ago clipping from West 
Virginia newspaper came atten- 
tion. praised local speaker for pro- 
posing belief Ray’s Third Arithmetic 
and McGuffey’s Readers qualifica- 
tion for public office. woman’s club 
town New Jersey resolved that 
the schools urged teach about the 


United Nations, “since nothing more 
fundamental our national welfare.” 
Yes, all over America people are think- 
ing and talking about what taught— 
and not taught—in their schools. 

expected that such ques- 
tions should arise time like this. 
Innumerable, 
plague us. The world peace and se- 
curity and brotherhood that envi- 
sioned only few short years ago, 
could but destroy the Nazi menace, 
has not materialized. Instead there are 
suspicion and cold war, and the values 
for which then fought are still 
jeopardy. But now the end not 
sight. know only that the struggle 
will long, that will bitterly 
fought, that will place severe strain 
our resources, that will test the 
stamina our people the extreme, 
and that have inescapable respon- 
sibility for leading the struggle. 

Always times national crisis, 
education criticized. Are the schools 
doing what they should meet the 
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situation? This becomes the insistent 
question. Napoleon resolved the issue 
easily ordering new educational 
system designed exactly what 
wished; also did Hitler and Stalin, 
and can every other dictator. But our 
country the people who must ask 
and, the final analysis, answer the 
question. 

good sign that our people are ques- 
tioning what are doing schools, 
whether are caring for the real 
fundamentals. This indicates aware- 
ness that the chips are down, that these 
are perilous times. But while the process 
means foregone conclusion that sound 
answers will reached. There are many 
things the current situation that 
should concern us. Some people would 
turn the clock backward, 
curity the educational practices 
bygone day. Others propose panaceas, 
seeing our salvation particular cur- 
riculum innovation. Still others would 
make systematic effort define and 
meet new needs all, but would let the 
course daily events the arbiter. 
But the great majority people are 
uncertain and puzzled. They know that 
face different situation. They long 
for the “good old days” and the greater 
security they believe then prevailed. But 
deep down their hearts they realize 
that this not be. America 
guardian the great values liberty 
and justice and individual worth, 
America with industrial potential 
equal that the rest the world, 
America with its democratic tradition 
cannot avoid overwhelming responsi- 


bility this critical time. are now 
entered fully upon new course that was 
forecast the first World War. 
time indeed that the American people 
ask what, under these conditions, are 
the “fundamentals for tomorrow’s 
schools.” 

First all, let consider how the 
traditional Three R’s relate this ques- 
tion. seems obvious that they 
are sense adequate the “funda- 
mentals for tomorrow’s schools.” this 
firmly established the minds the 
American people. Literacy important, 
all right, but modern society may 
readily become instrument evil 
nation with extremely high literacy 
rate precipitated the world into devas- 
tating wars that shook western civiliza- 
tion its foundations. And between, 
this same nation perpetrated crimes 
against humanity that stand among the 
most savage history. inconceiv- 
able, even when you visit the remains 
the concentration camps did 
Dachau shortly following the war, that 
these things could have happened. There 
the bullet-marked wall where Storm 
Troopers took their pistol practice 
shooting down countless innocent and 
helpless people; there the room where 
bodies were stacked like cordwood, blood 
stains still showing the walls; there 
the shower bath which was really 
gas chamber; there are the furnaces 
with the rounded sheets steel 
rollers, used project bodies into the 
fire. All these things, must re- 
member, were done highly literate 
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nation, nation whose schools even now 
some people would have emulate. 
Mark well! The abilities read and 
write and spell and figure may used 
them; they may used readily 
means education, not the end. 
essential phase the “fundamentals 
for tomorrow’s schools,” but domi- 
nant goal lacking both intrinsic 
values and content. 

the fundamentals yesterday are 
inadequate for tomorrow, where, then, 
conviction that profound social changes 
that are reshaping the world and the 
role and destiny our country indicate 
the kind education that needed. Our 
feelings toward this new world are 
pretty mixed. like television and 
frozen foods and automatic transmissions 
our cars, but when comes more 
fundamental matters have oppo- 
site feeling. 

Let’s take quick look the kind 
change that influencing our country 
drastically. point time the earth 
has become interdependent neighbor- 
hood larger important respects 
like travel and communication than 
many our states were mere thirty 
years ago. But the differences ideas 
and ideals, how people speak, what 
they wear and eat, their economic in- 
terests, still limit understanding and co- 
operation, international confer- 
ence Beirut last year attended dele- 
gates from all over the world, the long- 
est travel time for any delegation was 
thirty-six hours. Yet, they sat con- 


ference they experienced great difficulty 
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arriving common agreements. 
the realm ideas and interests and be- 
liefs they were still world apart 
the old sense the term. 

the same time, Western Europe, 
whose culture and power have dominated 
the world for centuries, has declined pre- 
cipitously influence. longer the 
ships England control the seven seas; 
longer does France dominate the arts; 
longer Germany the leader 
science. People with dark skin have seen 
the white man the run; longer 
his invincibility taken for granted. 
The focus power has shifted. But the 
new pattern means clear. Many 
forces are operating and the design 
which will control the future yet 
emerge. The result world that 
uneasy and uncertain, world which 
must play new role, one not 
yet clearly understand nor appreciate. 

this shift power, the structure 
empires built European nations 
rapidly disintegrating. Subject peoples 
everywhere are uneasy and dissatisfied. 
Many are poorly prepared become 
immediate masters their own desti- 
nies, but they grow determination 
so. These submerged groups feel 
they can expect understand their 
aspirations and help them, since our 
nation was founded the right 
self-government. When these people 
feel that America too would deny them 
freedom, they become ready victims 
Russian propaganda. Thus our na- 
tional burden further complicated and 
the weight our responsibility 
creased. 

When the second World War started 
there were eight great powers. Five 
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were Western Europe. Alliances were 
necessary both maintain peace and 
wage war. National interests had 
compromised and negotiation the in- 
ternational level was well-established 
procedure. Now this has changed. The 
world divided into two camps, each 
with the center power residing 
single nation. Neither these nations 
Western Europe. Our own country 
the western hemisphere and Russia 
astride Eastern Europe and Northwest- 
ern Asia, form these centers. Differences 
that now exist represent absolute varia- 
tions social values and methods. They 
defy compromise. Being focus 
power this situation and having cen- 
tral responsibility for protecting free- 
dom against the attacks powerful 
conspiracy designed destroy one 
the great and terrifying realities 
our time. 

Our situation greatly complicated 
the fact that there are powerful 
forces work our society that tend 
submerge the individual, making him 
mere cog machine, unknown 
unit mass humanity. Bigness, cen- 
tralization power, government con- 
trols, the high cost means pro- 
duction—these are some factors that 
make more difficult than formerly for 
the individual stand his own feet, 
have substantial areas independ- 
ence, rise fall according his own 
abilities and efforts. This matter 
vital significance perpetuation the 
American way life. 


What significance does all this have 
for “fundamentals for tomorrow’s 


[January 


schools”? Some people would say, “Let 
the Government handle such matters; 
they have relation the education 
children and youth.” This believe 
most deeply not the case. Certainly, 
the Communists make powerful use 
schools. brother-in-law, who has 
lived China many years, only recently 
returned. tells that soon 
the Communists took over, they organ- 
ized rigorous educational program. 
Everyone must attend classes from 6:30 
7:30 the morning. Work stopped 
10:30 for another hour study. 
Every head family has spend 
from 7:30 10:30 each evening read- 
ing Communist papers and discussing 
Communist doctrine. entire hospital 
which knew was closed for two 
months while the staff took political in- 
doctrination courses, Each day, said, 
the results could seen growing 
hatred Americans and support the 
Communist program. Thus China, 
the grip tremendous social forces, 
using schools meet the problems 
faced. American schools, operating un- 
der local initiative and leadership, must 
less help our country achieve 
its goals. conviction that the 
powerful forces have mentioned make 
essential thorough rethinking the 
task and program our educational 
system. What they imply the 
fundamentals, those goals that should 
above all others sought? 

the first place, should greatly 
extend and deepen our understanding 
and appreciation other cultures and 
people. are ill prepared fill the 
world role which Fate has cast us. 
Most are extremely provincial. 
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Even those who have traveled 
abroad are apt have spent the large 
share our time visiting cathedrals 
and art galleries, and explaining the su- 
perior nature our bathrooms and cen- 
tral heating. have little touched the 
contemporary life the countries 
visited, and rarely sensed their current 
values and difficulties. 

And what the school curriculum? 
How much done meet this great 
need for international understanding? 
Some acquaintance with the historical 
development Western Europe 
afforded. The cultures the Middle 
East and Far East are almost complete- 
overlooked. Study the world 
whole receives little attention. teach 
almost nothing about Russia, the enemy 
who would destroy us. Here are some 
practical steps that any school system 
could take improve this situation: 
First, introduce into the curriculum 
study representative cultures the 
Middle and Far East. Second, provide 
for study Russia, her people and re- 
sources, the tyranny that rules her and 
the methods she would use destroy 
us. Third, provide for wider study 
world geography and economics, giving 
particular attention factors that make 
for interdependence. respect all 
three these the goal should de- 
velop understanding and attitudes. And 
fourth, improve the teaching modern 
foreign languages. Study foreign lan- 
guages may made contribute great- 
the understanding other cul- 
tures, but few schools this achieved. 
The difficulty arises because teachers too 
often not have real command the 
language themselves and have only 
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academic acquaintance with the culture. 
educational program needed for 
teachers service and preparation 
that provides firsthand experience with 
foreign cultures and opportunity 
achieve functional command the lan- 
guage. All these steps would foster 
international understanding, funda- 
mental for American schools 1952. 


Another fundamental for schools 
make powerful contribution active 
citizenship. Every once while some 
newspaper columnist discovers that 
pupils school cannot name the presi- 
dents the United States, give the 
date the Louisiana Purchase, list 
the causes the Spanish-American War. 
Such illustrations are cited show the 
failure our schools teach citizen- 
ship. Frankly, these revelations seem 
place emphasis the wrong point. What 
does seem great significance the 
evidence that large numbers our 
people not assume active citizenship 
responsibilities. many adopt the 
point view “let George it.” 
corruption exists, people say that the 
vague they who reside the state house 
city hall, off the ether some 
place, ought something about it; 
the community needs improvement, 
the local officials should get busy; na- 
tional calamity threatens, the fault 
those bureaucrats Washington. 
democracy cannot long survive when 
such attitude widespread and per- 
sistent. There must for security 
sense responsibility among the large 
group people and readiness take 
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hold and those things that are re- 
quired for the common good. The more 
critical the time, the more important 
such active citizenship becomes. 

This presents challenge schools, 
for there convincing evidence that the 
right kind educational program will 
develop citizenship the active, re- 
sponsible kind. High schools all over 
the nation that are participating our 
Citizenship Education Project Teach- 
ers College are demonstrating this fact. 
one community where interest 
local elections had lagged, the twelfth- 
grade class participated with the politi- 
cal parties the election city com- 
missioners. Nearly thousand people 
assembled rally organized the 
students discuss the issues involved. 
One candidate described the activity 
the high school students “political 
tonic.” This was evidence, said, that 
the school provides “living instruction.” 
The editor the local paper advised 
the community: “Don’t underestimate 
this student interest. Boys and girls can 
influence their parents’ thinking.” 
trations like this could multiplied. 
And note this further point. There are 
ample grounds believe that experi- 
ences such these exert great influence 
the kind citizenship students dis- 
play adults. Active citizenship can 
mental and organize program so. 

third fundamental the develop- 
ment wholesome, stable personalities 
who take constructive, problem-solving 
attitude toward the difficulties they en- 
counter. The situation face will re- 
quire stamina, persistence, and balanced 
judgment the part our people. 


January 


become impatient and demand quick re- 
sults, pursue erratic course, first 
trying one thing and then another, 
become petulant with either friend 
foe, unwilling sacrifice for long- 
range goals—any and all these would 
weaken for the task ahead. nation 
that avoid these weaknesses and 
possess the opposing strength must rest 
upon the base substantial propor- 
tion stable, well-adjusted persons 
its population. the final analysis the 
qualities individual citizens determine 
what democratic country will do. Fac- 
ing trying and highly critical times, 
these qualities become supreme im- 
portance. 

face serious national problem 
the extent which major personality 
maladjustment exists among our people. 
few facts make this readily apparent. 
Emotional instability was the single 
largest cause for rejection the Selec- 
tive Service during the war. the pres- 
ent time more hospital beds are occu- 
pied mentally ill than physically 
ill patients. estimated that one out 
every eighteen persons will spend 
some part his life hospital because 
mental illness. 

There evidence that schools not 
infrequently have contributed emo- 
tional disturbance and, the construc- 
tive side, can much build whole- 
some, stable personalities. practical 
step demonstrated value the pro- 
vision competent and adequate guid- 
ance services. Early recognition and cor- 
rection difficulties are crucial im- 
portance. Experiments teaching boys 
and girls understand themselves give 
promise great value. Rigorous ap- 
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praisal teaching methods and ways 
handling discipline will reveal many 
practices that may improved when 
viewed from mental hygiene point 
view. Surely school program that fos- 
ters wholesome, stable personalities will 
contribute fundamental way the 
welfare our people and the security 
our country. 


Still another fundamental, view 
it, for schools stimulate individual 
initiative and self-reliance. Many factors 
have contributed America’s develop- 
ment, but one the most potent has 
been the high degree individual en- 
terprise and inventiveness that has ex- 
isted among our people. the begin- 
ning, circumstances conspired send 
the new world people who possessed 
these qualities unusual extent, for 
they had rebelled against the constraints 
Europe. Conditions the new world 
fostered these traits. Each man faced 
challenge. encountered new and un- 
familiar conditions. His success fail- 
ure, fact often his life death, de- 
pended his initiative and self-reliance. 
French observer wrote 1839 the 
typical American: “Nobody can conform 
easily new situations and circum- 
stances; always ready adopt new 
processes and implements.” 

But recent years there has been 
frontier perpetuate this quality which 
basic our national character. 
fact, many things have conspired sub- 
merge it. For example, the scope op- 
portunity for individual enterprise 
business and agriculture and industry, 
matter greatest importance, has nar- 
rowed significantly. When was boy 
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the Middle West, any young man 
with team and wagon could rent 
land and start farming. Within ten 
years, were competent, could 
own his farm. Today that same com- 
munity requires from twenty thirty 
thousand dollars purchase the ma- 
chinery make start, and rare 
that young man without influence can 
find land rent. 

the opening World War 
many people were skeptical that our 
youth could measure the exploits 
their fathers. They had reached ma- 
turity during long and deadening eco- 
nomic depression. Many had found 
opportunity develop independent 
status and had depended government 
aid for subsistence. Yet, evidence soon 
began come that Americans still 
could meet new situations with surpass- 
ing skill. Frank Kluckhohn, veteran re- 
porter for the New York Times, stated, 
after observing our soldiers: 


The American makes “smart” soldier. 
Neither North Africa nor the Pacific 
have seen American fighting man 
make the same mistake twice. quickly 
learns all the enemy knows, then adds 
few twists his own. North Africa, the 
Yanks came handle tanks better than the 
Germans. New Britain, veteran 
Leathernecks—youngsters, most them— 
employed practices they themselves had 
evolved bitter fighting. 


There ample reason believe that 
the past American schools have made 
significant contribution the develop- 
ment initiative and self-reliance. 
German who migrated this country 
early the 19th century wrote book 
setting forth his impression Ameri- 
cans. schools said: 
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Who, upon entering the American 
school-room—and watching the behavior 
the pupils towards each other and their 
teacher, could for moment doubt his being 
amongst congregation young repub- 
licans? And who, entering German 
academy, would not struck with the 
principle authority and silence, which 
reflects the history Germany for the last 
half dozen centuries? What difficulty has 
not American teacher maintain order 
amongst dozen unruly little urchins; while 
German rules over two hundred pupils 
class with all the ease and tranquility 
Eastern monarch? 


What the future? Can our schools 
help preserve this quality which has 
been, and believe still is, basic 
the American way life? believe the 
answer is, yes. the practical level, 
the first requirement avoid the sug- 
gestion frequently made that should 
have more authoritarian discipline our 
schools. Positively, need give in- 
creased recognition individual initia- 
tive and resourcefulness among pupils. 
Pupil participation the life the 
school and planning the curriculum 
provides wide range for the operation 
individual initiative. Opportunity 
plan and carry out individual and small- 
group projects and engage activity 
value the community requires in- 
genuity not called for traditional 
school work. Careful study school’s 
program will reveal more ways than 
suspect which the individual student 
may aided grow initiative and 
self-reliance. Thus can contribution 
made characteristic fundamental 
democracy and the American way 
life. 

The development physical health 


January 


and stamina must also recognized 
fundamental for the years ahead. Peo- 
ple who lack these qualities will not 
equal the demands that will levied 
upon them. This fundamental long 
recognized thoughtful persons, but 
even yet not adequately achieved. 


These, then, are suggestions 
“fundamentals for tomorrow’s schools.” 
World understanding, 
ship, wholesome personality, individual 
initiative, and physical health—these 
characteristics deeply inculcated the 
American people will enable 
the job ahead; and let emphasize, 
the job ahead that defines the real 
needs our country for education. 
Permeating all them, and, fact, 
everything the school does, must 
sense the moral qualities the demo- 
cratic concept. Respect for personality, 
consideration one’s neighbor, protec- 
tion person and property, love 
liberty—these and other basic values 
should entwined with everything 
that done that they become constant 
guide all the living the students. 

conclusion, the decision America 
makes what shall the funda- 
mentals education surpassing im- 
portance. The answer that given will 
become evident only gradually, for 
will compounded out the actions 
thousands local communities. De- 
cisions what shall taught, how in- 
struction shall organized, what in- 
structional materials shall used— 
these and similar actions taken largely 
under the authority local boards 
education will determine the answer 
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America makes. How adequate will 
the answer? extent this will 
determined the type leadership 
afforded school people working 
the individual community level. they 
understood the powerful forces that are 
work the world, they appre- 
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ciate their relation education, they 
see the practical steps required, there 
good reason believe that their leader- 
ship will long way causing the 
American people demand funda- 
mentals education that meet the chal- 
lenge that tomorrow brings. 


THE ANIMAL SCHOOL 


Once upon time, the animals decided they must something heroic 
meet the problems new world.” they organized school. 
They adopted activity curriculum consisting running, climbing, 
swimming, and flying. make easier administer the curriculum, 
all the animals took all the subjects. 

The duck was excellent swimming, fact better than his instruc- 
tor; but made only passing grades flying and was very poor 
running. Since was slow running, had stay after school and 
also drop swimming order practice running. his was kept until 
his web feet were badly worn and was only average swimming. 
But average was acceptable school, nobody worried about that 


except the duck. 


The rabbit started the top the class running, but had nerv- 
ous breakdown because much make-up work swimming. The 
squirrel was excellent climbing until developed frustration the 
flying class where his teacher made him start from the ground in- 
stead from the treetop down. also developed “charlie horses” 
from overexertion and then got climbing and running. The 
eagle was problem child and was disciplined severely. the climb- 
ing class beat all the others the top the tree, but insisted 


using his own way get there. 


the end the year, abnormal eel that could swim exceed- 
ingly well, and also run, climb, and fly little had the highest average 


and was valedictorian. 


The prairie dogs stayed out school and fought the tax levy because 
the administration would not add digging and burrowing the cur- 
They apprenticed their child badger and later joined the 
groundhogs and gophers start successful private 


Reavis (Used permission) 
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Ancient Christmas Greetings 


GERHARD FRIEDRICH 


saw the star Bethlehem 
Above your house last night, 
And wondered whether you within 


Were touched love, and free from sin, 


And kindled its light. 


Christ was born Bethlehem, 
But not and you— 

His only end was Calvary, 

And never can the angels’ plea 


Peace-on-Earth come true. 
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Dewey’s Philosophy Education 


Dewey’s philosophy educa- 

tion has had both widespread and 
profound influence, all will admit— 
even those who not like the changes 
thus brought into education. And the 
effect has not been limited this coun- 
try. Other parts the world increas- 
ingly show his influence; and the only 
countries renounce the Dewey way 
after trying are those, like the 
U.S.S.R. and Communist China, that 
have been unwilling accept the free- 
dom and democracy which Dewey’s 
educational philosophy inevitably leads. 
the quality Dewey’s thinking, 
many believe that stands first among 
the world’s contributors the philoso- 
phy educational theory. 

The effort herein made present 
certain more crucial features Dewey’s 
educational thinking, and this largely 
his own words. The task, however, not 
easy; there much more Dewey 
than one magazine article can carry that 
selection proves difficult, and Dewey’s 
writing packed with thought that 
condensation selection otherwise 
difficult. what follows the quota- 
tions used will, unless otherwise stated, 
come from Democracy and Education 
(1916), which course Dewey’s most 
thoroughgoing presentation his edu- 
cational theory. 

According Dewey, the two thought 
areas philosophy and education are 
their essential characters much more 


inherently related than has commonly 
been thought. says explicitly that 
“philosophy the theory education 
deliberately conducted practice” (p. 
387), meaning, would appear, that 
education exists maintain and im- 
prove civilization and that this 
deliberately—thoughtfully 
gently—critical consideration will 
necessary what kind civiliza- 
tion approve and seek. This critical 
consideration what mean phi- 
losophy. Dewey also tells us, way 
asserting the inherent relatedness the 
three fundamental lines inquiry, that 
historically, from the Greeks now, 
“the reconstruction philosophy, 
education, and social ideals and meth- 
ods” have gone “hand hand” (p. 
386). This, course, one more way 
emphasizing what was said above 
about how education, the desirable civili- 
zation, and philosophy are interrelated 
any effort “deliberately conducted 
practice.” 

Dewey’s own philosophy recon- 
struction which, use his own words, 
consists “the transition from static 
dynamic understanding life” 
(p. 66, italics supplied). This shift from 
the static the dynamic, seems safe 
assert, represents once both the 
turning point Dewey’s own personal 
intellectual development and the under- 
lying principle terms which 
did fact build his philosophy life 
and education. glance some 
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the underlying history will help the 
better understand the epoch-making 
meaning this shift. 

was primarily from Plato and Aris- 
totle and the class-divided Greek life 
that the Western world got its com- 
mitment the outlook. The 
upper class alone were supposed live 
fully, use and follow reason. They 
alone had “liberal” education, the edu- 
cation for the free upper class 
Latin means free men). Dewey well 
brings out Aristotle’s conception that 
the distinctive feature man “reason 
existing for the sake [not directing 
action, but] beholding the spectacle 
the universe” (p. 295). that for 
the Greeks and for many their later 
followers “the proper life man” 
one “of observation, meditation and 
speculation pursued end itself” 
(p. 295). The life reason thus seeks 
“knowing, for the sake knowing, 
irrespective any application” (p. 298). 

was modern science and Darwin 
particular that brought about “the 
transition from static dynamic 
understanding Modern science, 
dating from Galileo (1564-1642), had 
achieved epoch-making results. The es- 
sential basis this achievement had 
been its reliance induction, testing 
idea the way lives its 
promises. But this scientific method 
the areas psychology, morals, the- 
ology, and philosophy had been closed 
the alleged ground that this method 
was unsuitable for these fields. But Dar- 
win opened these closed areas; and op- 
portunities then beckoned from all sides. 
psychology William James led off, 
changing this study from its prior status 


“mental philosophy” its present 
status science-in-the-making. Dewey, 
making explicit use James’s psychol- 
ogy, undertook carry this method 
science into philosophy proper. 


What this method science? How 
does work? Dewey’s answer seen 
his conception “the means-conse- 
quence relationship.” man and his 
environment interact, wants arise; these 
man wishes satisfy. Using his intelli- 
gence man will, for any one want, set 
end goal which, attained, prom- 
ises satisfy the want. With the goal 
end thus mind, man next chooses 
appropriate means which promise used 
attain the goal. The resources here 
are the “cause-and-effect” (“means- 
consequence”) uniformities nature 
which have, from previous experience, 
been found work. “Causality” will 
operate when given chance; man then 
chooses from among the available tested 
(uniformities) 
tinent the situation hand. These 
are the means. 

Note how much dynamic definition 
Dewey gets from this analysis the 
means-consequence relationship! “The 
net conclusion that acting with aim 
all one with acting intelligently” (p. 
120). “To have mind thing 
have plan for its accomplishment; 
note the means which make the 
have plan which takes account re- 
sources and difficulties” (p. 120). And 
terms what has just been said note 
the dynamic definitions mind and 
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consciousness which emerge: “Mind 
capacity refer present conditions 
future results, and future consequences 
present conditions.” fact, “mind 
precisely intentional purposeful ac- 
tivity controlled principles facts 
and their relationships one another” 
(p. 120). And “consciousness 
name for the purposeful quality 
activity, for the fact that directed 
aim” (p. 121). word, “to 
thing and perceive the meaning 
things the light that intent” (p. 
121). And how completely this dynamic 
understanding man’s life with its 
creative thinking differs from the aristo- 
cratic conception leisure-class contem- 
plation with which Aristotle endowed 
not only these upper-class Greeks but 
even his God, who “without desire 
concern,” spends his time “thinking 
thought!” 

Dewey thus insists upon thinking 
goal-seeking, the effort effect. this 
“dynamic” outlook, opposed Aris- 
totle’s truth, Dewey 
counts that “all thinking involves risk.” 
and “of the nature adventure” 
(p. 174). “Thinking the accurate and 
deliberate instituting connections be- 
tween what done and its conse- 
quences” (p. 177). And highly signifi- 
cant the conception our world 
which this leads: “We live not 
settled and finished world, but one 
which going on, and where our main 
task prospective, and where retro- 
spect—and all knowledge distinct 
from thought retrospect—is value 
the solidity, security, and fertility 
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affords our dealings with the future” 
(p. 178). 

Three things emerge here together 
sum this phase Dewey’s 
thought: (i) our world still the 
how things will turn out; (ii) man 
can appropriate intelligent action 
help shape this plastic world; fact, 
thinking exists just that; 
man’s freedom exactly given, the 
one hand, world still plastic 
thought and effort and, the other 
hand, man’s ability creative 
thinking and so, measure least, 
shape the world and his experience 
his purposes. 


With all the foregoing before 
are ready take Dewey’s attack 
upon certain problems crucially impor- 
tant for education when this under- 
stood dynamic basis. However, 
what follows attention will equally 
directed Dewey’s method attack 
upon the several problems. many 
readers this journal most Dewey’s 
conclusions are already well known; but 
the more study Dewey, the more 
see that his philosophy, under every 
head, consists mainly his methods 
attack. 

Dewey’s discussion the “Demo- 
cratic Conception Education” (p. 
ff.) first concerned find 
measure for the worth any given 
mode life.” This will give excel- 
lent example Dewey’s method 
thinking, how starts with actual 
situation, here actual associations, and 
from study these seeks method 
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improving upon what now exists. “We 
cannot set up, out our heads, 
thing regard ideal society. 
must base our conception upon societies 
which actually exist, order have any 
assurance that our ideal practicable 
one” (p. 96). And then states very 
simple language what constitutes al- 
most universal formula, going far be- 
yond the particular problem measur- 
ing community life: “The problem 
extract the desirable traits [of whatever 
being studied, here] community 
life which actually exist, and employ 
them criticize undesirable features 
and suggest improvement” (p. 96). 
Considering various forms com- 
munity life, find even gang 
thieves “some interest held common” 
and also “certain amount inter- 
action and co-operative intercourse with 
other groups” (p. 96). And from these 
two traits Dewey derives his standard: 
“How numerous and varied are the 
interests which are consciously shared?” 
and (ii) “How full and free the inter- 
play with other forms association?” 
(p. 96). And applies these criteria 
gang thieves and family life. The 
criminal band has few ties common, 
“reducible almost interest plun- 
der.” And its intercourse with other 
groups such “as isolate the group 
from other groups with respect the 
give and take the values life.” 
The family very different: “there are 
material, intellectual, aesthetic interests 
which all participate.” And not only 
participate now, but “the progress one 
member” this participation concerns 
the others. And the family has, besides, 
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rich and varied “interplay with other 
groups,” “with business groups, with 
schools, with all the agencies culture.” 
Testing the standard these known 
diverse groups see that the standard 
meets the need, tells definitely how 
the one type organization surpasses 
the other. 

The main point that here concerns 
Dewey’s method inherent study, 
starting with the given facts this situa- 
tion, studying the consequences that 
follow, from these finding criteria for 
detecting “undesirable features” and 
suggesting improvements. apply 
the criteria found Dewey, find 
many varied instances where “one group 
has interests ‘of its own’ which shut 
out from full interaction with other 
groups.” Families may thus limit their 
concern “their domestic concerns 
they had connection” with the 
larger life the community. Schools 
may similarly disregard their interest 
“home and community.” Similarly 
with the divisions among the “rich 
and poor; learned and unlearned.” “The 
essential point that isolation makes 
for rigidity” and “for static and selfish 
ideals within the group” (p. 99). 

What has just been said suggests 
related problem, serious for education. 
During the more primitive days, the 
cultural continuity group life could, 
seems, adequately cared for merely 
allowing the young live with their 
parents and others the group, learn- 
ing the ways group life they grew 
simply participating the com- 
mon life. But “as societies become more 
complex structure and resources,” 
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this longer suffices. “Formal inten- 
tional teaching and learning” seems 
necessary. Schools thus arise. Then fol- 
lows the serious danger that the school’s 
ways teaching not answer the 
youth’s necessary ways learning. 
“This danger was never greater than 
the present time” (p. 11). Whether 
the danger for our 1952 schooling 
may questioned, but the problem still 
remains with us. 

Dewey goes into help- 
maturing, cultivating, process” (p. 
12). thus process growing. 
Clearly the needed growth more than 
“physical forming,” more than simply 
getting grown size and years. Beliefs 
and attitudes have transmitted 
developed. But “the required beliefs 
cannot hammered in; the needed at- 
titudes cannot plastered on” (p. 13). 
Horses can “trained,” but humans 
need something different. This difference 
that the horse does not really share 
“in what does.” “Someone else uses, 
the horse” (p. 15). wish then not 
training for our youth, they are not 
used like horse; they are know 
what being done and are share 
the process. However, “the only way 
which adults consciously control the kind 
education which the immature get 
controlling the environment which 
they act, and hence think and feel” (p. 
22). “Setting conditions which stimu- 
late certain visible and tangible ways 
acting the first step. Making the indi- 
vidual sharer partner the associ- 
ated activity; that feels its success 
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his success, its failure his failure, 
the completing step” (p. 16f.). 


Our next instance Dewey’s method 
attack recalls the writer’s personal 
intimacy with Professor Dewey, dating 
initially from 1898 but more closely 
since 1907. The writer was discussing 
Professor Dewey’s ideas with Professor 
Paul Monroe, certainly his day 
America’s leading historian educa- 
tion. Professor Monroe gave his 
opinion that Dewey was significantly 
indebted Froebel, especially for his 
belief freedom and self-expression. 
could not accept this judgment. Pro- 
fessor Monroe, however, insisted; and 
agreed ask Professor Dewey. 

saw Professor Dewey, according 
diary, February 1912, and 
answered once decisively that 
had not read the works the educators 
until had pretty well formulated his 
own position. Professor Dewey’s dis- 
cussion “Education Unfolding” 
(p. brings out how funda- 
mentally different his idea freedom 
and self-expression from Froebel’s. And 
again have instance study be- 
ginning with the facts. 

Froebel’s stand was essentially static: 
“By education, then, the divine essence 
man should unfolded, brought out, 
lifted into consciousness, and man him- 
self raised into free conscious obedience 
the divine principle that lives him, 
and free representation this prin- 
ciple his life” (Education Man, 
Hailman’s trans., 2). this, Dewey 
points out the clear difference between 
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Froebel and himself. For Froebel, then, 
the life pattern was given advance. 
The educator was under moral obliga- 
tion respect this pattern and see that 
was fully developed. Moreover, free- 
dom was defined obedience this 
pre-arranged pattern. that neither 
pupil nor teacher had any freedom ex- 
cept obedience. Dewey accordance 
with his scientific method outlook and 
the freedom demands disposed the 
Froebel position these crisp words: 
“The conception that growth and prog- 
ress are approximations final un- 
changing goal the last infirmity the 
mind its transition from static 
dynamic outlook” (p. 66) and goes 
point out that the Froebelian static 
outlook opposed his own dynamic 
outlook “simulates the study the lat- 
ter. pays the tribute speaking much 
development, process, progress.” But 
all “just movement toward com- 
pleted being” (p. 66). 

highly important problem under 
the head “deliberately conducted 
practice” find suitable definition 
the verb learn. The older type educa- 
tion had through the centuries developed 
its own static definitions all such 
words teach, study, curriculum, 
and subject matter. These definitions un- 
fortunately still remain too much 
use, for they uphold that old inadequate 
point view. opposed all these, 
“dynamic understanding life” must 
find definitions fit and support its 
more adequate outlook. The old stressed 
being and contemplation intellectual 
relations. accordingly set out, for 
school learning, statements its con- 
clusions what think and do, the 


hope being that child would mem- 
orize the rule the statement would 
when the need should arise recall the 
rule and obey recall the statement 
and think that way. the old thus 
stressed the memorizing these pre- 
scribed formulations, must the new 
stress individual behavior, thoughtful 
creative action, personal initiative, re- 
sponsibility, and the like. 

What meaning shall the dynamic out- 
look give then the verb learn? 
Dewey explicit. The definition comes 
from action experience. Successful 
learning means “the power retain 
from one experience something which 
available coping with the difficulties 
later experience” (p. 53). The older 
outlook, have seen, expected 
assign lessons material conclusions 
that others had formulated and have 
these memorized. Dewey knew that this 
was not only ineffective, was often 
hurtful, creating 
greatly hampered further education. 
Dewey also knew that through the ages 
children had learned from experience, 
this before there were schools and that 
continued also the side schools. 
Dewey found that “things they 
enter into action furnish the educative 
conditions daily life” (p. 45). the 
school must deal with things and not 
rely solely books, only—and this 
very important—the “things” must 
“enter into action,” and this creatively, 
order “direct the formation men- 
tal and moral dispositions” (p. 45). 

have now seen explicitly what 
learn means for Dewey and implicitly 
how secure learning. The school 
build upon the necessary practice daily 
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life: the school life must include chil- 
dren action with things and the action 
must the pursuit purposes, much 
the time group purposeful activity. 


Having seen what the verb learn 
means for Dewey, are ready ask 
about subject matter and what means. 
The old type school was very specific 
defining “subject matter” the adult 
formulated knowledge which was as- 
signed “lessons” the children 
“learn” (memorize). interesting 
comparison see Dewey’s definition: 
“subject matter learning identical 
with all the objects, ideas, and principles 
which enter resources obstacles into 
the continuous intentional pursuit 
course action” (p. 162). other 
words, when the school run the 
basis actual pupil living, the pupils 
will typically engage purposeful ac- 
tivities. the pursuit any such pur- 
pose they will find some things they 
can use resources. Other things will 
appear obstacles and hindrances. 
from the attempt deal construc- 
tively and creatively with both resources 
and obstacles that now get our in- 
trinsic definitions both the verb 
study and the noun subject-matter 
study. means the thoughtful at- 
tempt deal constructively with the 
actual confronting situation, how best 
find and utilize the resources, how 
overcome the obstacles otherwise pre- 
vent them from thwarting the pupil 
purpose. And subject-matter exactly 
what taken into account the study, 
whatever constructively considered. 

Dewey himself another connection 
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sums this discussion the meanings 
study and learn and subject matter, 
and suggests what all means for the 
School. need, says, reorganiza- 
tion education that learning takes 
place connection with the intelligent 
carrying forward purposeful activities” 
(p. 161). And elaborates, connec- 
tion with this, the school’s responsibility 
for bettering social life: “What most 
needs done improve social condi- 
tions” “to organize education that 
natural active tendencies shall fully 
enlisted doing something, while seeing 
that the doing requires observation, 
the acquisition information, and the 
use constructive imaginations” (p. 
161). 

Dewey’s discussion “Education 
Growth” (p. 49ff.) with its conclusion 
that education “has end beyond itself” 
(p. 62) has puzzled many and times 
has brought positive rejection. Possibly 
careful study what said will clear 
the difficulty. 

must not think that the 
growing has static end, namely adult- 
hood. For the adult also can and should 
grow. The difference then between “nor- 
mal child and normal adult” “not the 
difference between growth and 
growth, but between the modes 
growth appropriate different condi- 
tions” (p. 59). Moreover growth not 
something done “to children”; 
something they do” (p. 50). Further, 
think the child’s growing “as having 
end” results three educational fail- 
ures: (i) “failure take account the 
cordingly (ii) “failure develop initia- 
tive coping with novel situations”; 
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and result (iii) “an undue emphasis 
upon drill” and the like “secure auto- 
matic skill the expense personal 
perception” and initiative. Also “since 
life means growth living creature lives 
truly and positively one stage 
another, with the same intrinsic full- 
ness and the same absolute claims” (p. 
61). From these considerations are 
“forced surrender our habit think- 
pouring knowledge into mental and 
moral hole” (p. 61), waiting there 
filled. 

Since both child and adult should thus 
keep growing—for when the adult 
can longer learn experience, senile 
decay has set in—the important ques- 
tion the quality the growing and 
its degree. And judge today’s growth 
the growing makes possible for 
tomorrow. 


this point some impatient reader 
will exclaim, But what about growth 
having “no end beyond And 
education being “its own end”? What 
these statements mean? growing 
narrow concerned only with 
itself? And education, does serve 
useful purpose? Are have 
specific educational aims for our chil- 
dren? Shall not, for instance, wish 
child learn read and write? sup- 
pose pupil continually mis-spells 
common word, shall the teacher not take 
specific steps have the child learn 
spell the word correctly? 

How does Dewey answer such ques- 
tions? Let take the last question for 
consideration. appears that Dewey 
would, depending further knowl- 


edge, answer both and yes. 
would say mo, the teacher was ex- 
pected, without regard for the child’s 
attitude, assign this word 
learned mere repetition and formal 
drill. specifically rejects “the short- 
sighted method which falls back me- 
chanical routine and repetition secure 
external efficiency habit [or] motor 
skill, without accompanying thought” 
(p. 58.). growing that Dewey de- 
mands; and such formal drill, says, 
“marks deliberate closing surround- 
ings upon growth” (p. 59.). 

the other hand, Dewey would an- 
swer the teacher, instead push- 
ing formal drill upon 
learner, would seek have the child 
grow—grow beginning where and 
with what now ready for, grow 
insight, grow attitude, grow the 
formation and pursuit ideals, grow 
that the child will his own responsible 
initiation follow new purposes, pursue 
new ideals, even time pursue the 
ideal spelling this and other “hard” 
words correctly. the teacher would 
thus seek and secure actual worthy grow- 
ing, Dewey would answer yes. 

thus refusing imposed drill and 
basing his procedure interest, Dewey 
has notion “idealizing” childhood. 
That, says, effect “nothing but 
lazy indulgence” (p. 61). think 
life “growth” protects from such 
Child “manifestations are 
not accepted ends themselves. 
They are signs possible growth. They 
are turned into means develop- 
ment, carrying power forward, not 
indulged cultivated for their own 
sake” (p. 61). 
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Nor does Dewey mean that parents 
and teachers and all who deal with 
others are not have aims. They must 
have many goals values which they 
seek for those under their care. But 
these goals values aims are not 
absolutes; they are sense not real 
aims, rather they are “suggestions 
how observe, how look ahead, 
and how choose liberating and 
directing the energies the concrete 
situations which they find themselves” 
125). 

What Dewey mainly concerned 
oppose external aims which, 
have seen, counts hurtful. “Until the 
democratic criterion the intrinsic sig- 
nificance every growing experience 
recognized, shall intellectually 
confused the demand for adaptation 
external aims” (p. 127). “That edu- 
cation literally and all the time its 
own reward means that alleged study 
worthwhile its own immediate hav- 
ing” (p. 128). true aim thus 
opposed every point aim which 
imposed upon action from without. 
The latter fixed and rigid; not 
stimulus intelligence the given 
situation but externally dictated 
order such and such things.” “The 
currency these externally imposed 
aims responsible for the emphasis put 
upon the notion preparation for 
remote future and for rendering the 
work both teacher and pupil mechani- 
cal and slavish” (p. 129). order 
profit true education, the learner 
must engaged activity “directed 
aim.” “To have aim act 
with meaning.” “It mean 
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something and perceive the meaning 
things the light that intent” (p. 
121). Education thus consists precisely 
“intentional purposeful activity con- 
trolled perception facts and their 
relationships one another” (p. 120). 
Only this way can every “growing 
experience” have significance.” 

What then does Dewey mean say- 
ing that “there nothing which 
growth relative save more growth” 
and that “there nothing which edu- 
cation subordinate save more educa- 
tion” (p. 60)? The word “subordinate” 
just used will possibly give the key. 
means (1) that forcing formal drill 
and the like upon unready child 
external and alien the child and ac- 
cordingly hazardous that education 
should not subordinated any such 
procedures. means (2) that what 
are seek such child growth, internal 
growth, will bring continual increase 
(i) meanings and from what 
done and (ii) control over the process 
doing. These two increases can, under 
wise guidance, expected—so far 
such humanly possible—to take care 
all the proper aims which parents and 
teachers have for their children. say 
the same thing other words, wish 
such growth does fact lead 
further desirable growing and this all 
desirable directions. this sense 
that growth has aim save “more 
growth” and education end aim 
save “more education.” 


Many people because their strong 
belief punishment have opposed any 
regard for interest interest and 
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properly disciplined character are mutu- 
ally opposed. One Dewey’s greatest 
contributions, dating from his 1895 pa- 
(later rewritten and Effort), 
show (i) that interest and effort are 
inherently related, the one leading na- 
turally the other, and (ii) that out 
interested effort the disciplined character 
naturally results. His discussion the 
topic Democracy and Education (p. 
146ff.) clear and definite. 

The supposed conflict arises from the 
once common practice assigning such 
skills subject matter learned 
had for the learner “no interest their 
own account.” The remedy not “to 
find fault with the doctrine interest,” 
nor “to search for some pleasant 
bait that may hitched the alien 
material” (p. 149). The proper and 
adequate remedy “to discover objects 
and modes action which are connected 
with present powers,” the present 
powers and interests the learner. “In- 
terest represents the moving force 
objects—whether perceived presented 
imagination—in any experience hav- 
ing purpose” (p. 152f.). “The problem 
instruction thus that finding ma- 
terial which will engage person spe- 
cific abilities having aim purpose, 
moment interest him, and which 
deals with things not gymnastic ap- 
pliances but conditions for the attain- 
ment ends” (p. 155). What wish 
our pupils “the intelligent carrying 
forward purposeful activities” (p. 
161). And this will best attained 
where the pupils themselves, under wise 
teacher guidance, set promising pur- 
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And now for discipline. “Where 
activity takes time, where many means 
and obstacles lie between initiation and 
completion, deliberation 
ence are required” (p. 150) and what 
mean “will” “precisely the de- 
liberate conscious disposition per- 
sist and endure planned course 
action spite difficulties and con- 
trary solutions” (p. 150). There are 
thus “two factors will. One has 
with foresight results, the other with 
the depth hold the foreseen outcome 
has the person” (p. 150). with 
both these that interest gets its 
work. “purposeful activity” the de- 
gree concern for the purpose means 
interest the “foreseen outcomes” and 
brings forth effective persistence 
fort attaining the outcome. con- 
clude that person who trained 
consider his actions, undertake them 
deliberately,” and who will “endure 
intelligently chosen course the face 
distraction, confusion, and difficulty,” 
has him the “essence discipline” 
(p. 151). has far achieved 
disciplined character. 

clear then “that interest and dis- 
cipline are connected; not opposed.” 
must accordingly “organize educa- 
tion that natural active tendencies 
shall fully enlisted doing some- 
thing, while seeing that the doing 
requires observation, the acquisition 
information, and the use constructive 
imagination” (p. 161). 

Will such program succeed? de- 
pends whether the school can really 
use the interest resources children 
and then guide their resulting efforts 
along constructive lines. “No one has 
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ever explained why children are full 
questions outside the school (so 
that they pester grown-up persons 
they get any encouragement), and the 
conspicuous absence display curi- 
osity about the subject-matter school 
lessons” (p. 183). young people are 
grow into intelligent and respon- 
sible citizens, our schools must give 
them “an opportunity for acquiring and 
testing ideas and information active 
pursuits typifying important social sit- 
uations” (p. 191). From all the fore- 
going considerations the following may 
laid down “as the essentials 
method”: 

The pupils must “have genuine 
situation experience” which they 
are “interested for its own sake”; 

genuine problem must develop 
within this situation”; 

They must have find “the in- 
formation and make the observations 
needed deal with it”; 

They must “responsible” both 
for thinking the “solutions” “and for 
developing them orderly way”; 

They must have the “opportunity 
and occasion to” test application re- 
sulting ideas order “to make their 
meaning clear” and discover for them- 
selves “their validity” (p. 192). 

The relation the individual the 
social group connects itself definitely 
with the problem school manage- 
ment. the use the experimental 
method which has made the modern 
mind; and the modern school accord- 
ingly demands freedom “enable 
individual make his own individual 
contribution group interest and 
partake its activities such ways that 
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social guidance shall matter his 
own mental attitude, and not mere 
authoritative direction his acts” (p. 
352). For, the light our initial dis- 
cussion the “means-consequence” ac- 
tivity, “freedom means essentially the 
part played thinking—which per- 
sonal—in learning: means intellectual 
initiative, independence observation, 
judicious invention, foresight conse- 
quences, and ingenuity adaptation 
them” (p. 352). “The whole cycle 
self-activity demands opportunity for 
investigation and experimentation for 
trying out one’s ideas things, discov- 
ering what can done with materials 
and appliances” (p. 353). “Only 
pupil’s own observations, reflections, 
framing and testing suggestions can 
what knows amplified and recti- 
fied” (p. 353). progressive society 
counts individual variations precious 
since finds them the means its 
own growth” (p. 357). the final con- 
clusion. “Hence democratic society 
must, consistency with its ideal, allow 
for intellectual freedom and the play 
diverse gifts and interests its educa- 
tional measures” (p. 357). 

few concluding words morals 
and education must close this study. 
“Morals concern nothing less than the 
whole character” (p. 415). Accordingly, 
“all the aims and values which are de- 
sirable education are themselves 
moral, Discipline, natural development, 
culture, social efficiency, are moral traits 
—marks person who worthy 
member that society which the 
business education further” (p. 
417). 

The effort herein made has been, 
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was stated the outset, present the 
essence Dewey’s educational theory, 
and largely his own words. Through 
all runs Dewey’s characteristic method 
study: always start with the con- 
crete facts and seek ways for managing 
these serve the human purposes 
involved. regard education, its es- 
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sence all one with growing, growing 
the range and depth and seen rela- 
fuller control intelligence over the 
life process, growing also regard for 
all who are involved with life and 
its possibilities. Only intelligent faithful 
living can bring such growing. 


hile the marvelous achievements this nation are frequently attrib- 
uted abundance natural resources, material success America 
has means been due solely great natural depository and 
favored climate. Peoples and nations other countries have likewise 
been privileged but without equal result. American wealth and power 
are due not only what our forefathers found here but the qualities 
and efforts they have applied their inheritance. The traits that have 
contributed materially our greatness people and nation 
are personal traits, traits that must consciously formulated and culti- 
vated. One the purposes the modern public school keep these 
traits productive and vigorously alive. Here the Chicago Public 
Schools our philosophy education does not regard the three 
the whole education, important though the tool subjects are and al- 
ways will be. place great emphasis upon initiative, self-reliance, 
creativeness, and imagination which have meant much the ma- 
terial success Chicago Public Schools 
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Time Retire 


Max 


have been many disturbing 
discussions colleges and univer- 
sities about the retirement teachers, 
some these discussions exciting 
the old-timers, with ample vocal train- 
ing, can make them. friend with 
gift for whimsy remarks now and then, 
with smile, that the coming meeting 
will well attended, since includes 
one the three drawing cards, salaries, 
tenure, and retirement. The present 
comments are stirred not the popu- 
larity the topic but the predica- 
ment man who about termi- 
nate his appointment small college 
what really inglorious dismissal 
with recognition, terms pen- 
sion $50 month, the 
hood that will start new career 
65. 

Though not commonly done, this 
problem can reduced fairly direct 
terms, freed from greed, the tempt- 
ing paths the side the road are 
avoided. 

There strange paradox the 
transition from tenure dismissal 
65. Under tenure, designed let 
man what pleases the theory 
that has demonstrated that what 
challenged man virtually must run 
unvirtuously off with the other man’s 
wife. Even then, unless the wife 
colleague, the matter may get 
boys-will-be-boys treatment, the 
school’s name not unfavorably dis- 
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turbed. Apparently the age 
crimes magnitude which warrants 
the breaking tenure are unlikely 
that tenure for life seems imminent, 
automatic charge senility pre- 
ferred certain age. Then, stipu- 
lation, the proof senility decreed 
that the man shall have reached 
that age, thereby insuring charges 
ineptitude along with guarantee that 
the charges will stick. hardly sur- 
prising that this should little frus- 
trating some those who object 
being retired when they are not yet 
tired. 

Since are the moment using 
direct approach, avoiding by-paths, 
not necessary into impertinent 
devious arguments. Three points be- 
come axiomatic. First, the age which 
men and women can work effectively 
has risen; even had not, the wis- 
dom experience the very essence 
education. Second, not every teacher 
ages the same rate, that some men 
are older than are others 65. 
Third, the decision enforce retire- 
ment at, say 65, instead decision 
retire when the clock runs down 
that postulates coincidence age and 
incompetence. 

None these points requires much 
support. Each will stand itself. 

Surely one would argue that ex- 
perience does not count teaching, 
that the established “age expectancy” 
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sets figure there as- 
surance death added years 
senile existence. There are too many ex- 
ceptions. The latest letter concerning 
relative mine, sturdy Scottish lady, 
said that she had just traveled 600 miles 
car day, declining stop 
sooner, and was out playing bridge 
the time writing. She 95. 65, 
and for years after that, she could run 
her daughters ragged. 

That all persons age the same rate 
patently absurdity. The man 
physical disintegration, mental deterio- 
ration, bumbling, unreasonableness, 
unduly set ways. you were hiring 
him, you might wonder about these 
characteristics. They can well dis- 
qualifying points, and one more 
them reached all one time 
another live long enough 
find out. There risk with those 
and unreasonableness that begins 
age one and never lets are not 
too uncommon. Meanwhile the ideas 
Churchill, Hoover, and MacArthur 
have wisdom and influence not at- 
tained younger men, whatever you 
may think their conclusions. 

The third point, the use age 
index instead using pertinent evi- 
dence disqualification absurd 
dogma. man who gets along with 
nobody, including his students, dis- 
man who physically mentally 
inept out, age disregarded. Though 
none who teach would like 
admit personal participation, have 
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all felt that dementia some degree 
can precocious after disturbing 
meeting the Faculty, all members 
which are under the “age retire- 
ment.” 

The use age index trouble 
serves only pragmatic purpose. 
undeniable, whereas every weakness 
which could warrant enforced retire- 
ment arguable. man can deny that 
but cannot deny that 65. The 
retirement plan this basis becomes 
what is, scheme which pleases those 
under and administrators because 
permits planning and avoids embarrass- 
ment; expedient. What does 
the victim, this purported land 
democracy and campuses that make 
much freedom, incidental, for there 
are only few retiring and they are 
almost defenseless position. 
with many our tasks, avoid 
specific issues and reduce them harm- 
less generalizations and indices. Never 
mind man average height ex- 
ists; make clothes fit the average 
height, that the best can do. 

it? 

not. Man’s quiddities may mean 
that this all will do, but not 
what could do, and there 
chance that least some men some- 
where will what they can do, not 
what expedient. 

meet the situation squarely, 
face the undeniable fact life and 
old age. Men not forever grow 
wisdom and experience more rapidly 
than they wear down ways which call 
for retirement. This time inevitable 
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the life every man, though 
does not have admit himself 
point giving up. History and 
biology both tell that the age 
which this shift balance occurs most 
uncertain. The first move, then, 
develop the will turn our backs 
expediency and adjust this simple 
fact, that there comes time the life 
each man when tenure must merge 
into retirement. admit that tenure 
may exceptionally merge into dismissal, 
but partly because the paradox ob- 
vious, partly this situation rare, and 
partly, doubt, because everyone 
school affected tenure, demand 
the utmost specificity action. 
index allowed substitute for the 
facts. The words used, such “moral 
turpitude” “incompetence,” are in- 
tended broad and demand spe- 
cific study. must face the same issue 
with regard retirement. Pleasant 
not for the judge and jury, the victim 
entitled specific consideration. 

some, this will conjure visions 
formal hearings and many painful 
decisions and experiences. argue with 
some these persons futile. can 
point out, however, that devious ration- 
alizations are dishonest and that issues 
must faced directly. there any 
place for rule pushers, index worship- 
ers, and suave rationalizers this not it. 

The rules need not complicated 
and there need not hearings all. 
The victim has had chance express 
himself for several decades. There 
comes point which his prejudiced 
viewpoints and acts must weighed, 
and, equally, his estimate the situa- 
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tion and his wishes. whom? Because 
this looks like difficult question 
reason why should run away and 
hide behind form numerology. 
not really difficult question. 

First, one man properly can decide 
eral persons are needed. Granting this, 
there will have least ad- 
ministrator with experience, least 
man qualified speak for professional 
competence its various phases, 
least member the department, and 
least member who will face the 
same situation not too many years 
that will have some understanding 
and sympathy for the victim’s view- 
point. long there group of, 
say, five seven men and these neces- 
sary qualifications are included this con- 
stitutes jury which can sit specific 
judgment the man whose tenure 
stake. Under these circumstances, the 
committee not likely devote its 
time attempt decide whether 
not the man 65. Automatically, the 
approach will directed the specific 
circumstances. 

Ideally either the teacher the 
school might ask for decision relative 
retirement any year, but such 
flexibility would not only introduce 
chaos but would also jeopardize the 
bases tenure which, right 
wrong, there vigorous agreement. 
However, the establishment rela- 
tively low age which challenge 
request for review might occur 
reasonable. Suppose that man who 
could afford venture forth saw 
opportunity make living travel, 
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for any reasons wished retire while 
was good health. grant this 
man his resignation would necessary, 
but the school, deemed fit 
carry his work, would have only the 
responsibility for sending him forth 
with its blessing and such plaudits and 
funds might due any man 
any age who might resign. Suppose, 
the other hand, that another man 
had outlived his usefulness 
the University for unfortunate reasons 
not directly chargeable the man him- 
self. This man presumably might well 
petition carry on, but the jury would 
have make the more difficult decision, 
that was longer useful the 
school his capacity the moment: 
This decision not easy, and the task 
the person who has tell the victim 
the outcome not enviable. The de- 
cision, however, based specifically 
qualifications and circumstances; 
not based the crime reaching sixty. 

Thus, perhaps giving way expedi- 
ency the pragmatic, unquestioned 
tenure assumed cease the age 
60, but retirement not required be- 
gin any age. Could anything more 
reasonable than ask that from 
onward man may continue work 
long wanted and able and 
anxious so? 

sense, this answer makes the 
problem simpler than permissible. 
teacher’s principal motive carrying 
may that, tired is, has 
not been able develop reserve funds 
that can live $50 month. Not 
left too many things undone stop and 
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rest. recent letter expressed it, “old 
age not one God’s better 
The fact remains that there are many 
reasons why man more might 
wish stop might wish on. 
There are many reasons why man 
more should not only permitted 
but asked continue contribute 
why should stopped. There 
reasonable way whereby these things can 
resolved without specific considera- 
tion both sides the problem with all 
possible fairness each side. Most 
have known men about retire 
whose ideas their own usefulness 
would not accepted many their 
associates. Under specific consideration, 
someone would have give these men 
difficult adverse decision. Even the 
worst, however, this would not 
unexpected blow but anticipated blow 
which was resented. not likely that 
conscientious effort produce fair 
judgment specifically would more 
welcome than empiricism, even with 
occasional explosion? are now bound 
hand and foot our efforts reduce 
troubles set automatic screens. 

Virtually every man who reaches the 
been subjected review several 
boards who discussed his employment, 
his promotion, his ideas research. 
This over and above the normal (?) 
collegiate gossip. asking too much 
that final board made available 
weigh his application for continuance 
retirement? 

The proposed specific action would 
permit, among other benefits, the oc- 
casional use special part-time em- 
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ployment. Pleasant tapering off 
this way would from the standpoint 
the victim, would impractical. 
young dean department head does 
not want the older man standing his 
elbow Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays. Nevertheless, there have been 
organizations retired men, even 
within colleges, like the “Sixty-five 
Club” the Hastings College Law, 
which the wisdom elderly men has 
been used without interference with 
other matters and with mutual benefit. 
would unwise have policy for 
tapering off process, but specific con- 
sideration each case would permit the 
use opportunities for this whenever 
they were warranted. 

can awkward tell some men 
that they are and that they are getting 
old, yet each begins think about 
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this soon finds himself un- 
able throw from center field any 
more the faculty picnic. The blow 
withstood under compulsory retirement. 
The knowledge that was still per- 
son with whom reckoned 
review board instead being cipher 
just because yesterday happened 
his birthday would less frustrating. 
risks personal knowledge that his 
services are longer wanted when 
otherwise could rationalize that 
was wanted but had reached the age 
limit, but this need not public infor- 
mation. The decision does not condemn, 
and there excellent chance that the 
decision would not only permit added 
service the part those who most 
sincerely want give but that retire- 
ment, when came, would more 
amicable terminus. 


emulation school, incitement effort, can here say 


but word; but entreat all intelligent men give this subject 
most careful consideration. And let those who use it, quickener 
the intellect, beware, lest prove depraver the social affections. 
There necessary incompatibility between the upward progress 
one portion our nature, and the lower and lower debasement 
another. The intellect may grow wise, while the passions grow wicked. 
cruelty towards child can great that which barters morals 
for attainment. If, under the fiery stimulus emulation, the pupil 
comes regard successful rival with envy malevolence, 
unsuccessful one with arrogance disdain; if, aiming the goal 
precedence, loses sight the goal perfection; if, gain his prize, 
becomes the hypocrite instead the reverer virtue;—then, 
though his intellect should enter upon the stage life with all the 
honors early triumph; yet the noblest parts his nature,—his 
moral and social the victims, led captive the 
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Lantern the Snow 


Moore ATKINSON 


trudged silence down the frosty trail, 
His lantern’s light circle the snow. 
The tree trunks caught moment’s passing glow; 
Beyond, the night—and one weird feline wail. 
The wild-land fears from every hill and swale 
Impinged upon his senses slow 
And eerie tingle the blood; the flow 


dark was menace the rising gale. 


walked one who would not give fear 

The homage his soul though filled the night 
With all the furies that may shriek and jeer; 

Enough for him his lantern’s snow-caught light. 
closed his door without backward look 


And hung his battered lantern its hook. 
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Goodness 


Orpway TEAD 


France from looking rooms full 
dead dull things, suddenly came upon 
life size tableau human figures 
the reconstructed setting French 
kitchen three centuries ago. was 
depicting Christmas eve family dinner 
with every detail the rural life re- 
stored into throbbing reality. The hu- 
man figures represented three genera- 
tions family, say nothing the 
dog. The table was richly loaded with 
variety fruits, nuts, desserts, cakes 
and wines. From the huge open fireplace 
the roasts were just being taken. The 
grace and well-being life were reg- 
istered the homespun linen, the pew- 
ter platters and mugs, the handmade 
tables and chairs. 

Here was transfixed little jewel 
provincial rural life being lived its 
own kind plenty, unity, serenity, ade- 
quacy. Here were dramatized the es- 
tablished elements one satisfying way 
life. 

Henry Adams his remarkable book 
“Mont Saint Michel and Chartres” has 
pointed out that the great cathedrals 
the twelfth the fourteenth centuries 
were only possible because they were 
the products view life the 
builders which was centered their 


This paper derives from convocation ad- 
dress delivered the author Briarcliff Junior 
College the fall 1951, his capacity 
chairman its Board Trustees, 


aspirations toward God. They were, 
makes clear, the outcome the conse- 
crated labors God-intoxicated people. 
They embodied the sense that unity 
and devotion which supplied the basis 
the life and effort the period. They, 
too, transfixed desired way life. 

Again, one can consider, however 
superficially, the way life village 
China India—and indeed Rus- 
sia—without realizing that what the 
great mass these people cherish 
good, worthwhile and important pro- 
foundly different from what you and 
Fischer’s “Life Gandhi” excel- 
lent starting point toward such realiza- 
tion far India concerned. try 
Mrs. Buck’s “The Good Earth” for 
sense the outlook the people 
rural China. 

final, simple example the 
thought want stress illustrated 
the general acceptance today 
mode women’s bathing suits which 
would have been impossibly bad form 
twenty-five years ago. Our preconcep- 
tions about the evils nudity have 
altered generation. 

From these four illustrations 
easy see that there are widely differ- 
ing, accepted organized ways life 
and that even within single society 
aspects its culture can undergo marked 
changes. 

What bearing have these ideas upon 
the purposes college education? 
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trying suggest that every 
established manner living, every re- 
gional national culture, has its own 
assumptions what people cherish 
worthwhile. some extent these as- 
sumptions are taken for granted the 
people who hold them, are unexamined 
and held unconsciously unchallenged 
truths. some extent, also, they find 
expression symbolically the institu- 
tions worship, architecture, the 
dance, the drama and all the other 
arts major and minor. And some study 
these institutional expressions offers 
one way grasp what believed 
valuable. 

shall use here interchangeably the 
words, assumptions, preconceptions, pre- 
suppositions, identify these satisfying 
views which given society people 
hold and are influenced by. hold 
these preconceptions about many things, 
although there only time suggest 
few our American patterns ac- 
tivity which give expression our as- 
sumptions about what worthwhile. 

suggest that the words, property, 
success, greatness, marriage, home, love, 
beauty, work, race, nation—these point 
but few the ideas which identify 
attitudes and kinds conduct that 
are expected conform certain 
defined ways are have society’s 
approval. hold such behavior 
accept the values our culture. 
Whom shall become friendly with, 
the kind work select, the kind 
man shall marry, the kind schools 
send our children to, the books 
read, the political party support, the 
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church attend—these are few 
the matters which usually con- 
duct ourselves preconceived ways. 
Our choices these and many other 
matters embody our value judgments— 
their sum total suggests what mean 
our culture. 

need also reminded that our 
fixed ideas are too often viewed 
the right and sensible ones. The 
foreigner strange not only his 
language but his plumbing, his diet, 
and his strivings. His facial contours, 
the pigment his skin, his clothing, 
are likely unpleasant offensive 
us. Long ago, the Greeks created the 
word, barbarian, because, they said, 
the talk all other peoples sounded 
like ba, ba, ba. was meaningless 
them and thus without value. The temp- 
tation still the same—namely re- 
gard barbarous, least queer, 
the way life other social groups, 
nations, races. 

Today, however, are increasingly 
forced realize that big world, 
that our American ways are not under- 
stood accepted all, indeed that 
acceptance them resisted many 
long last aware that there are many 
cultures, many sets value judgments 
and behavior patterns, which are re- 
garded elsewhere preferable our 
own realms economic, esthetic, spirit- 
ual. 

short, are virtually being com- 
pelled try understand, through 
knowledge, sympathy and all the other 
avenues shared experience, and 
think with few preconceptions 
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possible, about the quality what 
deeply good life beyond our own 
inherited preconceptions, The profound 
urge, great philosopher has ex- 
pressed it, seek “life rendered good 
with the goodness 


one major purpose the college. For 
was another philosopher who said that 
the unexamined life not worth living. 
But examine life the sense that 
Whitehead and Socrates meant 
examine these presuppositions 
tacitly live by, and the implicit values 
which strive conform. 

College education therefore spends 
great deal its time increasing our 
ability identify, criticize, justify and 
revise our deepseated preconceptions. 
college undertake conscious 
scrutinizing our value judgments and 
the resulting conduct. college al- 
ways carrying some appraisal our 
total cultural setting, compared with 
that other cultures yesterday and 
today. Whatever conformity pres- 
ent values this study ultimately yields 
the student’s outlook will hopefully 
one which rationally justified; 
whatever new and different standards 
action, taste, aspiration, are 
adopted have also justified the 
student equally tested and desirable. 
The college experience should have some 
part carrying forward the process 
suggested Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes when said “to have doubted 


The Function Reason Alfred North 
Whitehead, Princeton, 1929, 30. 
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one’s own first principles the mark 
civilized man.” 

You may well ask what good 
use this effort is. not too disturbing 
familiar patterns conduct? was, 
indeed, said long ago that “he who in- 
creaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow” 
and there truth this observation. 
But its truth has never yet stopped the 
human mind from its determined march 
toward greater understanding self, 
society, and the world nature. 
And everyone who has enough mentality 
get into college and face its intellec- 
tual challenge inevitably confront 
some reexamination what valuable. 

There usefulness, indeed there 
imperative, about this reexamination. 
are today required explore how 
comparatively valuable our own culture 
is. The historic injunction know thy- 
self brings with the task knowing 
why act do, knowing what our 
value judgments are, and why different 
cultural ways are able satisfy other 
peoples. 

the this study which 
give usefulness. For should yield 
the following benefits: wider human 
sympathy and tolerance, capacity 
respect and work with others who 
not wear the same old school tie, 
sense direction and purpose about the 
effort live meaningfully, and thus 
the eventual possession some meas- 
ure inner confidence and serenity 
about one’s inevitable struggles and 
necessary choices, including those vo- 
cation, friendships and marriage. 

How, then, about examin- 
ing our preconceptions and our culture? 
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How does college help clarify and 
strengthen our sense for the really 
valuable? Also, the still more ultimate 
question cannot avoided: there 
some body standards excellence 
which all the relative and temporary 
standards value can compared? 
This last question whole subject 
itself which there simply not time 
here treat adequately. 

shall primarily consider the first 
two questions. And shall make one 
added point that because all share 
something called college life, 
have give thought not only the 
classroom but the non-academic ex- 
know ourselves. 


Let now ask, very simply, what 
the work the classroom about, and 
what for? answer that there 
are three great and interweaving kinds 
intellectual activity into which western 
civilization has, for educational purposes, 
organized its total awareness its 
achievement and aspiration, its cultures 
and its ways valuing. 

For administrative convenience, 
today speak the natural sciences 
(physical and biological), 
studies, and the humanities. 

Ideally, the frame reference 
employed examining these three 
should global universal. should 
looking these achievements all 
around the world. Actually, for historic 
reasons, American colleges have tended 
center attention the movement 
the human spirit turned from the 
valleys the Tigris and the Euphrates 
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and moved Egypt, Palestine, Greece 
and into western Europe. This narrow- 
ing focus had its strength, but has 
also had its weakness. For has led 
Europe and America ignorance 
and insensitivity about certain aspects 
human insight which correctly 
too vaguely attribute the East. That 
the presuppositions life the Orient 
have important qualitative differences 
from those New York 1951, needs 
hardly pointed out, even though 
the inwardness these differences 
dire need deeper understanding 
ourselves. 

all three fields—science, the study 
society and the class- 
room problem has certain common as- 
pects. are always seeking answer 
these questions: What should know? 
How and what steps, have come 
are? Wherein has “progress,” 
any, consisted? Has there been any 
historic consensus standards 
excellence society? Finally, how does 
each student relate all this helpfully 
his her own living? 

There thus escape from subject 
matter. chemistry, must know the 
characteristic reactions. examining 
the Greek contribution our life, 
must know what the philosophers, the 
architects and the dramatists did fact 
say do. considering inflation 
rural decadence certain economic 
sociological facts have grasped. 

cannot criticize, compare, experi- 
ment, appraise choose, apart from the 
factual material under consideration. 
Some competent mastery knowledge 
the foundation every evaluative 
effort. And the sooner every student 
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reckons with this truth, the keener will 
our disposition get with this 
necessary preliminary business getting 
knowledge, even though the ultimate 
end view another essence. 

These two processes gaining 
edge and being aware value can 
never wholely separated. All know- 
ing and all efforts learning imply 
what deeply felt desired. The col- 
lege always temple the essential 
value truth-seeking perennial 
motive. And motive not alone for 
few great brains but for 
the measure our intellectual power. 
Each student’s responsibility de- 
velop the fullest the truth-seeking 
capacities which she has. 

Moreover, further and important 
part this task trying more 
rational some consideration the 
proper role the rational and the 
non-rational shaping the standards 
excellence adopt. Today cult 
the irrational has renewed vogue, and 
cannot escape attention its insights 
and even more importantly 
dangers. 


next, offer word about the con- 
tribution these three great divisions 
knowledge the classroom considers 
them. 

start with the natural sciences 
though historically they have come most 
newly among us. their present forms 
and methods, they are only about three 
hundred years old. Yet they have 
that time changed profoundly the way 
life all who have come under their 
influence. Communication, transporta- 
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tion, illumination, refrigeration—these 
are but few the media through 
which revolution has been brought 
into our way life. 

one can pretend adequate 
understanding contemporary life who 
has not some grasp natural science 
three phases, These are, first, 
body scientific methods for studying 
phenomena all kinds; second, 
body the resulting technological re- 
sources now men’s disposal; and third 
study how the best possible social 
uses are made these resources, 
both ourselves and those peoples 
whom they are being newly exported. 

The scientific methods have not only 
been immensely productive new 
theories, discoveries and inventions 
the material realm, but the use similar 
methods now extending into the realm 
human life, individual and social. 
Stuart Chase’s recent volume, “The 
Proper Study Mankind” popular 
view both what these methods 
study are and the constructive results 
which are already being obtained 
developing science man, which 
should enable him build his world 
nearer his heart’s desire. 

few years science study can only 
enable one make start toward gain- 
ing ability use one’s own thinking 
these problem-solving methods, includ- 
ing hypothesis formulation, problem 
analysis, controlled experiment, fact 
accumulation, verification assump- 
tions. But one can pretend edu- 
cated who has not through some disci- 
pline become aware the processes 
necessary obtain scientifically valid 
findings. Any student who believes the 
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study science difficult that she 
tries avoid altogether, virtually 
saying that she afraid the work 
necessary for command any and 
all sound, rational, problem-solving 
efforts. Not know when sceptical, 
scientific, experimental reflection re- 
essential tools all productive thinking. 

have not time consider how the 
presuppositions science itself tend 
permeate our thinking today. Our pres- 
ent urban culture predominantly 
scientific one. Yet just because this 
emphasis, have appreciate that 
experimental outlook can carried 
too great lengths. Belief relativism 
can carried beyond the spheres where 
may appropriately apply. not true 
that only that which can measured 
real. The establishing what the 
fact not the same judgment 
what valuable. Science, short, does 
not and should not pretend answer 
every question which men can put 
life. And discover where the use 
scientific methods has leave off and 
where qualitative spiritual judgments 
have hold sway, one the tasks 
education for real wisdom. 


have suggested that our second 
group subjects—the social studies— 
are profiting greatly the application 
scientific methods. Economics, soci- 
ology, history, anthropology, social psy- 
chology, human relations—these are 
among the disciplines from which 
become aware all the forces, which 
shape not only our society but all others. 
Here begin find answers ques- 
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tions why and how our social struc- 
does. Why there are poverty, famine, 
intolerance, hatred, war, class align- 
ments, labor unions, high tariffs—these 
are but few the issues grappled 
with. The social studies are indis- 
pensable antidote such preconceived 
notions that live the best all 
possible worlds, that man’s inhumanity 
man inevitable, that people always 
get their just deserts, that liberty, 
equality and fraternity are impossible 
utopian ideals. The ways and means 
more kindly, peaceful and happy world 
are pondered the social studies 
background realistic knowledge 
how processes social change fact 
come about. 

The social studies can become one 
the most fruitful sources state 
mind which will derive its standards 
the good life not basis “what- 
ever right,” but that whatever can 
created deliberate, thoughtful ef- 
fort can more widely applied for 
greater human benefit. Perspective, 
patience, boldness imagination, sense 
for the creative value individual 
leadership—these are among the by- 
products study the social sciences. 


The third grouping classroom inter- 
ests the humanities. These include all 
the literatures and the other fine arts, 
philosophy and religion. What call 
“English” basically consideration 
the creative and the appreciative aspects 
our own literature and 
seeks the gaining improved ca- 
pacity for communication among 
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both its receiving and its articulating 
outgoing aspects. 

these studies that the prob- 
lems what valuable, and the 
cultivation greater sensibility for the 
finest values, are most directly faced. 
Here are addressing ourselves un- 
mistakably that purpose college 
which is, someone has well said, “to 
help you acquire the tastes that make 
possible the deeper 

The humanities their most elevated 
are always addressing themselves life’s 
most searching problem—namely those 
about the nature the valuable. Why 
have live? What significance 
have the struggles life? What the 
nature the good life? Has man any 
authority support sanction for his 
moral efforts beyond the dictates his 
own selfhood? there rule law, 
orderliness, creative becoming, 
imperative love and cooperate, 
that becomes our duty discover and 
conform to? 

Whether appreciating great 
novels, paintings symphonies, whether 
the effort find meaning and 
direction the age-old human strivings 
for freedom and righteousness, find 
clarity and conviction the great phi- 
losophies, grasp the inwardness the 
visions great prophets and religious 
founders—in all these manifestations 
the greatness the human spirit, 
are considering what valuable and 
why. 

The quality one’s life and striving, 


The Uses Liberal Education, Brand 
Blanshard, Hazen Foundation Pamphlet, No. 26, 
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the standards which one adopts, the 
choices one makes—these can never 
the same again, after have been 
caught upon that mount trans- 
figuration which the role the 
humanities elevate us. The great 
historic satisfactions the human spirit 
are marked their sense being in- 
trinsically good, having certain 
kind permanence amid change, and 
arousing certain creative, dynamic 
productive power each us. These 
great and still unfolding revelations 
their classic and most noble expressions 
are recorded the works which the 
humanities place before us. 

The college offers uniquely the time 
and the occasion for all share 
the tasting this feast. Awareness 
the truly good and beautiful, confidence 
one’s own human career, desire for 
excellence, one’s urge create her 
own measure and medium—these sug- 
gest the deeper usefulness one’s col- 
lege studies—and most especially this 
true the appreciative study the 
humanities through historical view 
the arts, philosophy and religion. 


Finally, need stress the valu- 
able place college life outside the 
classroom the total educational ex- 
perience. impossible separate the 
cultivation the mind and the feel- 
ings, the intellectual and emotional 
aspects our natures. should like 
ideally always thinking with eager 
zest, and feeling and desiring 
with some coherence and purpose. Be- 
yond the classroom the other activi- 
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ties which crowd each student’s calendar, 
the aspects how deeply you feel 
and about what, how well one re- 
lates oneself co-operatively and happily 
other people—all this becomes most 
important knowing one’s own self 
growing person. 

College life laboratory which 
each one tests how the growth her 
own human mind and spirit enriches 
and graces all her social experience. 
become able get along better with 
more kinds and conditions people, 
extend one’s sympathy, tolerance, 
understanding and love, apply one- 
self responsibly doing job well 
without thought reward, sensi- 
tized more kinds beauty—all this 
college life all its human relations 
designed further. 

You are not college become 
scholars but through some measure 
scholarship become persons. You are 
here become studious toward learn- 
ing all the ways which increasingly will 
help you attack life with zest and with 
constructive power. And these ways are 
learned not only through what you 
study but also through how you live 
here alert social being. 
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conclusion, began saying that 
the preconceptions all bring col- 
lege are inevitable; but they are not 
necessarily final their soundness. Be- 
yond preconceptions are conceptions 
considered standards, which can 
ter guides life. Beyond our present 
unexamined assumptions are the ex- 
amined beliefs which should take 
away. Beyond those values and stand- 
ards which now uncritically suppose 
good, are those which after criti- 
cal consideration come eagerly 
embrace. These comprise the 
edge and the faith which are the very 
foundation our adult living. 

have thus been considering what 
earlier referred the ways 
finding life meaningful through the 
goodness understanding. induce 
more people experience this good- 
ness—that one high purpose the 


college. 


blazoned banner unfold— 
One charge alone give youth, 
Against the sceptered myth hold 
The golden heresy 


The Uses Liberal Education, 
op. cit. 14. 


The more given the less the people will work for themselves, and 
the less they work the more will their poverty 
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there will always some 
people (there always have been) 
who think too many other people are be- 
ing educated. Very few wish that they 
themselves had less schooling. only 
for others that wish the bliss ig- 
norance. Education dangerous only 
when the possession someone 
else. 

this country, fortunately, self- 
designated educated élite has ever been 
edge. have not conquered ignorance. 
some communities still foster for 
some minority groups and all com- 
munities inflict some individuals. 
Education still sometimes, improperly, 
special privilege, and sometimes special 
privileges are based it. With refer- 
ence military duty even now 
give special privileges those who can 
pay tuition and pass examinations. But 
the maintenance multitude ig- 
norant Helots has never been object 
American public policy. 

spite our lapses, give more 
than lip service our ideal equal 
opportunity. profession demo- 
cratic faith and our practice have 
demonstrated our belief that the ad- 
vantages schooling, whatever they 
are, should available many 
people possible. There place 
for privilege the schools. For 


recognize universal schooling one 
the means which may equalize op- 
portunity. The educated and the unedu- 
cated among alike value knowledge 
and seek the means secure for 
themselves, for others, and especially 
for their children. Neither the 
ciency nor the imperfections our pub- 
lic schools need obscure how emphati- 
cally those schools our devotion 
the aspiration toward equality and 
our insistence that equality the 
highest, not the lowest, possible level. 

each higher school has been estab- 
lished part our public school sys- 
tem, has seemed serve the needs 
fewer and fewer people; but more 
and more people have sought its teach- 
ing. Everyone, the founding fathers 
thought, should know how read and 
write and cipher; but they also thought 
that few would need higher learning 
than that. The New England Puritan 
was content people could read the 
Bible, write simple business letters, and 
keep simple accounts the wealth they 
stored for the Lord. The Virginia 
planter—even Jefferson, whose first 
concern was political—thought the re- 
quirements democracy could met 
few years “common school” for 
the many. Higher schooling could 
reserved for the members the “natu- 
ral aristocracy” who were shape the 
destinies our democracy. 

Colleges took root America before 
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anything like primary school system 
flourished, but colleges were not for 
the many. They were nurseries for the 
clergy and finishing schools for the 
gentry. Primary schools were course 
the first schools for the many. Secondary 
“high” schools sprang bridge 
the gap between primary and collegiate 
schooling (for the few) and even 
provide terminal “high” schooling for 
few more. For the many, primary 
schooling was for long time all that 
was thought advisable. Except the 
many. Even the public colleges, which 
were general established for the 
natural aristocracy that was give 
leaders, have grown and multiplied 
thousands and hundreds thousands 
young people have demonstrated their 
desire and their capacity for schooling, 
with claim aristocracy. 

natural aristocracy implies des- 
tined peasantry destined master 
implies natural slave. These notions 
the people this country rejected even 
before they abolished slavery—even be- 
fore they established the country. 
have based our freedoms and our gov- 
ernment upon our recognition the 
dignity man. not the Judge 
Thatchers alone who have human dig- 
nity; even old Finn has some, and Huck 
and Jim have their full share: 


got all wore out wid work, 
wid callin’ for you, went sleep, 
heart wuz mos’ broke bekase you wuz 
los’, din’ k’yer no’ mo’ what become 
fine you back ag’in, all safe soun’, 
tears come, coud’a’ got down 
knees kiss yo’ foot, I’s thankful. 
all you wuz thinkin’ wuz how you 
could make fool ole Jim wid lie. 
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That truck dah trash; trash what 
people dat puts dirt head dey 
fren’s makes ’em ashamed.’ 


“Then got slow and walked the 
wigwam, and went there without saying 
anything but that. But that was enough. 
made feel mean could almost 
kissed his foot get him take back. 


“Tt was fifteen minutes before could work 
nigger; but done it, and warn’t ever 
sorry for afterwards, neither. didn’t 
him more mean tricks, and 
wouldn’t done that one I’d’a’ knowed 
would make him feel that way.” 

The widow and Miss Watson the 
beginning and Aunt Sally the end 
the story undertook “sivilize” 
Huck Finn, and they and their neigh- 
bors established schools help. Their 
descendents have established more and 
better and higher schools for the de- 
scendents Huck—and for the de- 
scendents Jim well. For our con- 
viction human dignity requires 
give every individual the opportunity 
realize more fully his potentialities 
human being. famous inspector 
schools England, himself the son 
famous schoolmaster, that 
“Men culture are the true apostles 
equality.” For culture 


“not satisfied till all come perfect 
man; knows that the sweetness and light 
the few must imperfect until the raw 
and unkindled masses humanity are 
touched with sweetness and light.” 


But culture 


“does not try teach down the level 
with classes; make the best that has been 
thought and known the world current 
everywhere. 


} 
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Matthew Arnold has been prophet 
honored neither his own country nor 
ours. Although again becoming 
respectable new meaning the 
writings anthropologists, have 
eschewed the word culture for its conno- 
tations arrogance and class distinctions. 
With the word have rejected much 
the quality. are even more prone 
than Arnold’s contemporaries worship 
“machinery” and measure “progress” 
not rejected the aspiration equality, 
however, and agree with Arnold 
that should accomplish our levelling 
filling the chasms, not razing the 
peaks. the possession television sets 
the end our being, wish every 
family have its television set. Self- 
designated experts 
warn the dangers deprivations. 
Dummy aerials are available give 
the appearance equality those who 
cannot afford the complete luxury. 

spite our characteristic 
ism, still recognize other ends our 
being than possession, and have es- 
tablished other real and dummy institu- 
tions help achieve claim 
them. Like Arnold, shall not con- 
tent until every man has opportunity 
develop his potentialities human 
being, develop the powers which 
Arnold identifies contributing “full 
humanization”: the power intellect 
and knowledge; the power conduct; 
the power beauty; the power social 
life and Because neither cul- 
ture (to use Arnold’s word) nor democ- 
racy (to use our own) can satisfied 
until every man comes perfect man, 
they will never satisfied. Culture and 
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democracy are not states achieved 
but are interminable pursuits which 
strive, with occasional backward 
steps, draw ever nearer unat- 
tainable goal. will settle for im- 
provement, but the goal the perfec- 
tion ourselves. This goal remains al- 
ways before us, always distant, but 
always nearer long aspire. 
approach it, approach our true 
dignity. What aspire and are 
not, not only comforts but leads 
forward. The word man the phrase, 
the dignity man, means all men. The 
conviction that does underlies our in- 
tention provide public schools help 
everyone achieve his true dignity. 

The second conviction underlying our 
public schools, underlies others 
our key institutions, the conviction 
that all men should share the responsi- 
bilities government. The training 
good citizens high the list 
school objectives. not delegate 
responsibility for political policy and 
action elite, aristocracy, natu- 
ral artificial, eschew the notion 
the hero king; deny the leader- 
ship principle. Indeed, one the 
paradoxes our political life that 
choose such commonplace public serv- 
ants and yet govern ourselves well. 
govern ourselves well (and 
need only ask what country does bet- 
ter), because the faith the col- 
lective wisdom the people which 
central our system government 
justified faith and because have 
limited the extent which the majority 
may tyrannize the minority. “Congress 
shall make law” that abridges our 
basic freedoms. 
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Self-government the best all pos- 
sible forms government, theoretical- 
and therefore practically, not only be- 
cause the best political means 
which the people may improve their lot 
but the best which they may improve 
themselves. government the 
many the few, however benevolent, 
can more concerned for the people’s 
welfare than the people themselves. 
form paternalism, with its implica- 
tions corresponding infantilism, can 
foster the self-reliance the people. 
cannot improve our government 
resigning our rights and obligations 
the strongest, richest, wisest 
among us, blindly the mostest, 
trusting their benevolent care for the 
rest. There are only two ways which 
can improve our government: 
making more truly representative 
ourselves and making ourselves 
wiser, more responsible, more 
ant, and more magnanimous people. 
Among other things, have estab- 
lished schools make ourselves wiser 
and more self-reliant people. 

John Stuart Mill says: 


“The first element good government, 
being the virtue and intelligence the 
human beings composing the community, 
the most important point excellence 
which any form government can possess 
promote the virtue and intelligence 
the people themselves. The first question 
respect any political institutions is, how 
far they tend foster the members 
the community the various desirable quali- 
ties, moral and intellectual. The gov- 
ernment which does this best, has every 
likelihood being the best all other re- 
spects, since these qualities, 
far they exist the people, that all possi- 
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bility goodness the practical opera- 
tions the government depends.” 


The first object our public schools 
improve themselves. This should 
one the first objects government, 
too. When the schools seek enable 
men develop their potentialities 
human beings, and when they seek 
qualify men for self-government, they 
are doing one thing, not two. 

But schools, even public schools, are 
not necessarily democratic institutions; 
they may one the most effective 
weapons against democracy. This Mill 
also recognized, and perhaps overstated: 


general State education mere con- 
trivance for moulding people exactly 
like one another: and the mould 
which casts them that which pleases 
the predominant power the government, 
whether this monarch, priesthood, 
aristocracy, the majority the ex- 
isting generation; proportion effi- 
cient and successful, established despo- 
tism over the mind, leading natural 
tendency one over the body. edu- 
cation established and controlled the 
State should only exist, exist all, 
one among many competing experiments, 
carried for the purpose example and 
stimulus, keep the others certain 
standard excellence.” 


The public schools Nazi Germany 
were not instruments democracy; 
those Soviet Russia are not. The 
schools the United States are not 
when they are screening devices 
means which intellectual élite may 
spared the hazards military service 
and means which the prosperous 
may effect purchase exemption from 
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military service paying tuition fees 
and passing examinations. They are not 
instruments democracy when they 
assign boy twelve “vocational” 
school program which almost irrevo- 
cably terminal when sixteen and 
which therefore deprives him for life 
the intellectual discipline more 
advanced schooling. Schools, like other 
political institutions, are instruments 
democracy only when their object 
foster the virtue and intelligence the 
people. 

The aspiration improve ourselves 
and the aspiration equality to- 
gether our democracy. our view, 
men are created equal, not (as Lincoln 
explained) because they are all six feet 
high but because they possess equally 
the same rights. And the same privi- 
leges. Our object our public schools 
has for long time been make avail- 
able everyone much schooling 
could find profitable desirable. 
have never achieved this object, 
but are approaching more and 
more nearly. Moreover, step step 
have approached this goal, have 
changed our judgment how much 
schooling could profitable most 
people. more people completed the 
elementary schooling which thought 
for most, saw that further 
schooling was desirable for most. 
more people completed high school (the 
designation significant), saw 
that still further schooling was desirable 
for many, not for most. Provision 
“higher” schooling for many people 
followed naturally. Private colleges 
multiplied, especially under the spon- 
sorship churches; state universities 
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and colleges sprang up, and grew and 
multiplied under the stimulus the 
Land-Grant Act. Old some localities 
—Charleston, Louisville, and New York 
City—the newest and currently the most 
rapid development formal schooling 
the multiplication and growth col- 
leges and junior colleges serving local 
communities. 

are now not far from providing 
twelve years free schooling for every- 
one, most parts the country. Even 
before have achieved that intermedi- 
ate goal, the provision fourteen years 
free schooling rather than twelve 
acknowledged aim our educators. 
The President’s Commission Higher 
Education 1947 recommended plans 
for college enrollment 4,600,000 
1960. (This recommendation based 
the estimate that per cent the 
youth college age would benefit from 
fourteen years schooling and per 
cent from more advanced liberal pro- 
fessional schooling.) The report stressed 
particularly the growing importance 
two-year colleges. are committed 
mass higher education our tradi- 
tion, the best part our tradition; 
for are obligated equalizing 
among all men the opportunity for 
self-improvement, the opportunity for 
each achieve his true dignity. The 
scope our public school system 
demonstration that have accepted the 
obligation. 


CoMMITMENT GENERAL 


The same tradition tells what kind 
education should strive provide 
for ourselves, least what that edu- 
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cation should designed do. There 
nothing the concept mass edu- 
cation which need obscure 
mount importance the human indi- 
vidual. The direct object mass edu- 
cation, paradox not, should 
help the individual, help each indi- 
vidual develop the “powers” that 
Arnold identifies contributing the 
full humanization the individual. Our 
object make opportunities for self- 
improvement equally available all. 

Whether succeeds not, the educa- 
tion which designed develop all 
the intellectual powers individual 
that which call “general educa- 
tion.” The phrase not good one. 
may mean that the kind education 
which refers should common all 
men; may mean that the skills de- 
veloped such education are generally 
applicable; may mean that such edu- 
scope. But the phrase has currency 
and may use all its meanings 
are reasonably careful. have 
already agreed that object our 
school system make education gen- 
eral—to educate many people pos- 
sible. 

should provide education that 
will result generally applicable skills. 
The first objective program gen- 
eral education give students certain 
intellectual skills. Every college cata- 
logue announces the college intention 
“teach students think,” and every col- 
lege curriculum includes courses de- 
signed develop the basic skills 
reading, writing, and calculation. Be- 
yond these basic skills, colleges hope 
their students will learn how gather 
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information techniques appropriate 
the information sought, how evalu- 
ate evidence judged, how discount 
their own feelings and interests and 
prejudices. short, the object 
teach students use their heads. Even 
fractional success important. 
vocation, his personal life, mem- 
ber family, community, congre- 
gation, citizen, surely there are 
plenty opportunities for man 
use his head. The muscles the mind, 
like the muscles the body, improve 
with practice. college can exercise 
them. cannot make sensible person, 
but can help him use the sense 
God gave him. does, has helped 
him his vocation, his personal re- 
lationships, and citizen. 

general education not encyclo- 
paedic, least not specialized. 
second object program general 
education give students some 
the knowledge have come think 
common all educated men, and 
give them some range knowledge. 
Usually the student introduced the 
conventional major divisions 
edge: the humane sciences, the social 
sciences, and the physical and biological 
sciences. not possible learn 
use one’s head when empty, and 
the standard filler has been pretty well 
defined tradition. 

course the college cannot make 
its graduate expert all the disciplines 
that studies. But can give him 
something think about; can show 
him that different problems should 
thought about different ways; can 
hint the enormous scope his igno- 
rance; and really successful can 
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make him eager learn more. This 
come long after graduation. The cock- 
sure recent college graduate some- 
times pretty certain that knows every- 
thing—only little less certain than 
when graduated from high school. 
few years amazed discover 
that has forgotten great deal that 
never knew. The man who must say 
don’t know” everything igno- 
rant, course; but the man who 
never says it. education 
strives teach people how much they 
not know giving them glimpse 
how much there know. Such 
knowledge also useful every phase 
life; vocational, political, 
sonal; and surely humility 
virtue, part the achievement 
man’s dignity. the first object 
our colleges help people achieve 
their true dignity, the central tasks 
college will teach its students what 
they not know and help them use 
the sense God gave them. 

The tradition our democracy, then, 
requires make “higher schooling” 
well high schooling available 
many people can, and tells 
what kind education most 
important that they have. idle 
complain that cannot produce and 
market six million Rolls Royces year, 


Trifles make perfection and perfection 
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and would foolish produce six 
million. Fords and Chevrolets are well 
worth having. idle for com- 
plain that cannot give good 
education four million college stu- 
dents could selected four 
hundred. not true complain that 
the attempt educate million stu- 
dents will make impossible for 
give quality education any: 


“the sweetness and light the few must 
imperfect until the raw and unkindled 
masses humanity are touched with sweet- 
ness and light.” 


should working four million 
going with. The problem find 
ways “produce” four million educa- 
tions that are worth having. This what 
are committed and what are 
already trying do. Although com- 
mencement speakers still prate about 
“future leaders,” college education this 
country has become mass education, and 
the function program mass educa- 
tion not train few leaders, for the 
most part self-selected; not (as Jef- 
ferson thought) “to rake 
geniuses from the rubbish.” Perhaps, 
the contrary, its political function 
lessen our dependence leaders. 
“Men culture are the true apostles 
equality.” 
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Black Sapphire 


Vonpy 


Little black baby 
riding train 
little black baby 


smile, smile again. 


Little black baby, 
charm with your smile, 
laugh the world over 


each rugged mile. 


Little black baby, 
jumping and down, 
two pretty feet 


are dancing town. 


Little black baby, 
heaven holds star; 
shining brightly 


right where you are. 


Rather Right 


James 


ONE those who attempt 
teach English composition college 
freshmen, and, despite the transitory 
annoyances which occasionally make 
wish that were not teaching all, 
glad that teaching composition 
and think worth teaching. might 
not have questioned what doing 
have become quite firmly convinced 
out the country are doing worthy 
wholehearted endeavor had not been 
for recent article The English 
which first annoyed 
and then amused because what 
seemed its absurdity. 

The writer that article implied 
that English teachers elementary 
schools, secondary schools, and colleges 
not only have wasted their time but 
have, their teaching, actually done 
damage which must later undo. Be- 
cause wondered what malicious teach- 
ing had undo, decided ex- 
amine the evidence presented. 

According his account, had 
learned questioning his students 
one class that they remembered noth- 
ing they had been taught about Eng- 
lish except that they were use can 
for ability and may for permission, that 
they were always keep their infini- 


*Tom Burnam, Note for Miss Higgen- 
botham,” The English Journal, (October, 


1951), 


tives intact, and that they were never 
put prepositions the ends sen- 
tences. Apparently, acquired the in- 
formation using oral question- 
naire that consisted five prompting 
questions, which covered only these 
three rules and which concluded, “Can’t 
you remember single thing about your 
previous work except ‘can’ and ‘may’ 
and split infinitives 
the end?” That brief examination 
seemed satisfy the author completely 
that English teachers who preceded him 
not only have wasted their time but 
have taught things that should ig- 
nored; not equally satisfied with 
the validity the examination, the sig- 
nificance the results, the conclu- 
sions that has drawn from them. 

might have little faith the 
validity his experiment and conclu- 
sions were not for the fact that few 
paragraphs later said that they “all 
know how write formally, thanks 
Miss Higgenbotham.” That quite 
remarkable performance since the only 
things they are reported have learned 
about English composition are the use 
can for ability and may for per- 
mission and the avoidance split in- 
finitives and prepositions the ends 
sentences. those are the only rules 
necessary for formal English, should 
easy master and not difficult 
unlearn. 

When reached the point where 
was longer concerned about this 
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teacher’s being overworked having 
undo what should not have been 
done, examined the article more 
closely see what aims and what stand- 
ards the writer advocated. For one 
thing, advocated vivid writing; 
all. That commendable aim, 
and know English teacher who 
does not want his students write 
vividly. The only other aim can dis- 
cover seems the negative counter- 
part writing vividly, avoid writing 
awkwardly and stiffly. Again know 
English teacher who does not endorse 
this aim. 

But what does offer standards 
which these aims are achieved? 
his discussion the three possible 
reactions learning that many people 
not use correct grammar, seems 
feel that “the most mature approach, 
emotionally,” realize that class- 
room English and the English which 
people actually use are different things. 
suggest that would best for people 
merely ignore anything that English 
teachers teach about language. Yet else- 
where, appears suggest that stu- 
dents should taught avoid done 
the standard for English should what 
used outside the classroom, can find 
many people outside English classrooms 
who use the three expressions seems 
deplore. Reluctantly, was forced 
the conclusion that did not offer 
any consistent standards for English 
usage. 

thought again about stand- 
ards English composition and de- 
cided that they were worth supporting 


January 


and worth proclaiming others like 
who are occasionally exposed 
arguments about the pointlessness any 
standard language. believe that 
desirable have standards correct 
usage English keep our language 
from degenerating into completely local 
dialects and that the standards accept 
are the prevailing conventions cor- 
rect English grammar, since they assure 
uniformity, precision, and accuracy 
meaning the greatest 
sible the present time. 

Though believe that clarity and 
directness communication are the 
principal objectives writing and 
speaking, not believe that the mere 
fact that expression gets idea 
across the reader makes desirable 
English. Moreover, believe that many 
the people who advocate such stand- 
ard not really believe it. 
experience, have met few educated 
people who advocate letting our stu- 
dents say done it” seen it.” 
Yet cannot imagine anyone’s being 
confused the speaker’s meaning 
such sentences. “Him and went 
the show” presents basis for con- 
fusion meaning. “King Arthur, 
don’t want knight a-settin’ his 
round table less’n done some noble 
deed” communicates the idea. Yet 
know English teacher who would 
not seriously disturbed such 
sentence student theme, unless the 
sentence were quoted. directness 
communication the only stand- 
ard for English, there seems 
reason why anyone should object such 
constructions. The only objection 
such sentences seems that people 
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who use English correctly not write 
and talk that way. 


The advocates linguistic 
faire seem imply that since some 
people have never learned use cor- 
rect grammar should not try 
teach anyone; they seem imply 
that let person write just any- 
thing that comes into his head just 
any way pleases shall have vivid 
writing and clarity meaning. the 
mark vivid English grammatical 
inaccuracy and the dualistic split 
everything into swell lousy, then 
should close our classrooms. But many 
who teach English—and hope 
the great majority—believe that un- 
grammatical English produces neither 
precise writing nor vivid writing. 

has been suggested, this recent 
article which referred earlier, that 
the student who taught formal Eng- 
lish and finds that many people not 
speak write subject another 
the frustrations which psycholo- 
gists tend explain the world’s present 
ills. The problem seems quite different 
me, for doubt that most students 
who have failed master formal Eng- 
lish ever take seriously enough 
psychologically disturbed about it. 

The usages formal English have 
been established custom and main- 
tained for the purpose assuring uni- 
formity meaning. Through the years, 
these customs have gradually been 
modified, but they have not been aban- 
doned the people who were trying 
write clearly, precisely, and vividly. 

child learning feed itself picks 
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food its hands. Such method 
eating adequate for most purposes, 
but social conventions demand that 
child outgrow such stage. the child 
learns use spoon; the child could 
dividing the foods eaten 
with spoon those dipped 
with those cut and then 
dipped with it, untrained adults 
might class everything swell 
lousy, but again efficiency, accuracy, and 
social convention demand further re- 
finement. The child, therefore, even- 
tually learns, grows up, use 
fork and knife well spoon and 
use the spoon less and less. So, also, 
learn more discriminating and 
efficient methods language usage, 
may use swell and lousy occasionally, 
but should realize that they are 
vague and that they are overworked 
that they are almost meaningless. 

Many those who oppose formal 
English seem equate formal 
guage with awkwardly stiff preten- 
tious language. They look upon formal 
language unjustifiable affectation 
which used, they say, only small 
part society and rare occasions. 
But formality and awkwardness pre- 
tentiousness are not the same thing. 
Mother saw man horse good 
formal English because gram- 
matically correct and simple and di- 
rect. maternal parent beheld 
masculine member the human race 
astride equine quadruped formal 
English only the sense being 
grammatically correct; bad because 
absurdly pretentious and obscures 
the idea. Those who teach formal 
English would not call the second sen- 
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tence good writing, but the opponents 
formal English seem think 
would. 

There seems this attack formal 
English the implication that using gram- 
matical English affectation. 
sense that might true, for the com- 
mon definition affectation “an 
attempt assume exhibit what 
not natural real” might conceivably 
stretched cover any quality which 
not innate. that were the meaning 
affectation, all education would 
affectation; all learning would affec- 
tation; all forms self-improvement 
would affectation; such defini- 
tion, the most thoroughly educated man 
would the most highly affected man 
since had wrought the greatest 
change himself. 

But affectation generally suggests 
the quality insincerity, and only 
those who not use careful English 
who look upon those who arti- 
ficial and snobbish, whereas those who 
are careful use precise and grammati- 
cal English look upon that so-called 
affectation being discrimination and 
refinement. There affectation 
suggestion pretended familiarity with 
something with which person not 
familiar, but there pretense 
unnaturalness about the ease the per- 
son who has thoroughly learned use 
language accurately. 

general, the benefits education 
have been looked upon, quite rightly, 
cratic world have felt, again quite right- 
ly, that should extend the benefits 
education increasing numbers 
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people. The opposition teaching for- 
fortunate result misunderstanding 
which has affected education increasing- 
the last twenty years. The mis- 
take that some our educators seem 
have made forgetting that 
were trying extend these benefits 
more people; instead they seem 
have felt that instead educating 
young people English should ac- 
cept them they are. 

One the effects such misunder- 
standing the delight writing the 
most ordinary language, which has been 
vogue for some time, much that 
even the die-hards like the Misses Hig- 
genbotham find themselves tossing ma- 
terials into generic lump and classify- 
ing them swell, But for all the 
slangy quality such word, can- 
not deny that the sentence Note for 
Miss swell article” 
neither vivid nor illuminating 
appraisal the contents the article; 
best merely vague. 

Championing the language the 
man the street not new thing. 
Wordsworth and Coleridge protested 
that poetry should written the 
language the common man; unfortu- 
nately, they apparently discovered, 
the vague language the untrained 
man fits best the expression vague 
ideas. Wordsworth’s better poems show 
that had given the hopeless task 
trying express precise ideas clearly 
the language and syntax the man 
the street. too, find 
difficulty expressing our ideas clearly 
reduce ourselves completely 
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the lowest common denominator the 
language the untrained. 

the matter material possessions, 
not wish keep everyone 
the level the man who has nothing; 
rather try give more people more 
So, too, seems me, the 
intellectual benefits should extended 
more people instead being taken 
away from everyone. era when 
are seeking world understanding 
not only the level the interna- 
tional diplomats but the level 
the ordinary citizen, seem 
more likely achieve that understand- 
ing train the young people who 
are become our ordinary citizens 
say clearly and unmistakably what they 
have mind that they may clear- 
and unmistakably understood. That 
precision language comes through 
achieving ease the standards cor- 
rect English. 

Education, seems me, should 
not process leveling aban- 
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doning standards, but should one 
selecting the best and improving it, for 
education process further and 
further refinement the raw material 
with which start, and those who 
attempt make include more and 
more the unrefined crudities seem 
denying the basic aim edu- 
ing process, let level things lifting 
everything toward the top, not cut- 
ting down the top until everything 
level with the bottom. 

the process lifting the bottom 
level, let those who teach English 
try train our people the conven- 
tions English usage that our stu- 
dents may express themselves clearly, 
correctly, and exactly. Let face the 
fact that the job will not easy; teach- 
ing skill never easy process. Let 
not, because laziness, deceive our- 
selves into abandoning standards and 
into thinking, much less saying, “Any- 
thing will do.” 


There are four kinds readers. The first like the hour-glass; and 
their reading being the sand, runs and runs out, and leaves not 
vestige behind. second like the sponge, which imbibes everything, 
and returns nearly the same state, only little dirtier. third 
like jelly-bag, allowing all that pure pass away, and retaining 
only the refuse and dregs. And the fourth like the slaves Golconda, 
who, casting aside all that worthless, retain only pure 
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GILBERT THOMAS 


Because hymn dawn beyond the darkness, 
Because sing pattern the maze, 

You speak though never knew the starkness 
God-forsaken and embittered days. 


You call “easy optimist,” implying 
have not known the stab pain 
Well: believed man should veil his crying; 
But, challenged, will let the secret out. 


Not many, then, have suffered worse misgiving: 
More often knelt heavens that were brass. 

too, have groaned beneath the weight living: 

Have, fearing death, dropped sweat upon the grass. 


have held coldest fears from others, 
Have kept alone watches 

Small point adding new straws one’s brothers’ 

Already crushing camel-load 


What proof this coloured lens blinkers? 
More commonly your own illusion, friend, 

Has ranged those “thinkers” 

Who, foiled life, deny aim end. 


Too often, even now, its fogs blind 
lose hope goal, and cannot sing: 

Till quiet inner stars again remind 

How fallible Time’s dead-reckoning. 


“optimist” chart such vision? 
Perhaps! Yet why the glib corollary? 

Hold, you will, faith invites derision: 
You shall not say that comes easily! 
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Conversation 


Tuomas 


talks; some people learn 
converse. “We are made,” phi- 
losopher once wrote, “for conversation 
with our kind,” and Robert Louis Ste- 
venson termed conversation “the most 
accessible pleasures.” can car- 
ried almost anywhere, any time; 
costs nothing, and may contribute 
pleasures and profits many kinds. 
Talk not always conversation. 
When two more people get together, 
may have monologue, interesting 
and worth while the contrary, when 
one person assumes monopoly the 
opportunity. distinguished and wide- 
experienced statesman entertained 
this way his guests after dinner. What 
said was always interesting, usually 
illuminating world affairs; but was 
not conversation. Did have re- 
spect for the ideas his guests? was 
consumed with egotism, his 
case justifiable? the other hand, 
have all known people who without 
unusual experiences, wisdom, wit, 
took the floor, usually comfortable 
chair, and held without giving any 
one else chance. Unexpressed ideas 
listener have way barring recep- 
tivity, even the worthwhile that may 
worthily told. Maybe they surge 
the eustachian tube and press upon the 
tympanum the ear that can not 
vibrate receive what being said. 
bore man who talks about himself 
when you wish talk about yourself.” 


discussing conversation the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission has said: 
“Observers familiar with social life 
foreign countries often comment dis- 
paringly the aridity American ef- 
forts conversation. There seems 
good reason why this ability, 
useful for disseminating information 
and increasing the value and satisfaction 
social contacts, should not more 
generally included definite aim 
instruction American 

Worse than monologue 
harangue, which more offensive be- 
cause loud and vulgar impeach- 
ment one’s inherent right think for 
himself, come his own conclusions, 
and defend them against all others. 
one likes shouted at. Even the 
mildest resent the insult our in- 
telligence when noise substituted for 
reason and when precludes oppo- 
sition reasonable differences. 

Argument, which informal debate, 
almost everybody enjoys. Dr. John- 
son once said, like lay mind 
against another man’s.” doesn’t much 
matter what argument about, 
whether leads some conclusion 
attitude and action important 
matter, whether just about 
things concerning which have differ- 
ences opinion, clean fun, pro- 


*The Purposes Education American 
Democracy, pp. 
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vided carried good temper 
and with mutual respect. such argu- 
ment, good friends 
friends, each probes the depth the 
other, and each one learns something 
his own advantage, besides the chal- 
lenge stirring his own mind produce 
the best which capable. 

Talk may consist largely gossip 
the exchange news, for which like 
the Athenians old all have in- 
satiable appetite. But make the ex- 
change news conversation requires 
something more than merely taking 
turns reporting. The news must 
made interesting the telling and col- 
ored with the personality the teller; 
must communication with expres- 
sion one’s individuality, one’s at- 
titude toward not only particular piece 
news but toward life itself. The re- 
porter whom intelligent listeners like 
most hear dresses news that 
less interesting than himself is. 
Chatter conversation what 
pocket-book was Charles Lamb’s clas- 
sification, book only name. But un- 
fortunately chatter all too common. 
Joseph Addison said, “The tongue 
like race-horse, which runs the faster 
the less weight carries.” doubt- 
less old mankind, the unrestrained 
expression mind minimumly exer- 
cised matters trivial temporary 
thinking all, might often called 
thinking out loud. (See the amusing 
Idyl Theoritus, reporting the 
chatter the Syracusan Women.) 

With talk that lively there are 
often badinage, banter, and teasing, 
which are the spice conversation. 


They may appear the most serious 
colloquium and, change the figure, 
lubricate the processes its progress. 
They all involve wit, course, that 
dangerous instrument—entertaining and 
effective when good, but poor when of- 
fensive and dulling with defense and 
suspicion the life the conversation. 
Wit sharp, tempted sarcasm, which 
its original meant the tearing flesh. 
The more natural wit person has, the 
more should cultivate kindly humor, 
the appreciation the incongruous and 
the ludicrous without searing bitterness. 
one wishes beloved and ac- 
ceptable companion, will curb his wit 
keen anticipation its possible ef- 
fects, especially upon those whose minds 
move less quickly but perhaps more 
surely goals that are worth while. 
“That the best company,” thought 
Washington Irving, “in which jokes are 
rather and the laughter abundant.” 

Reminiscence, narrative, 
dote are common and important ele- 
ments conversation, but value only 
they are contributory, substance 
the manner telling, the mov- 
ing stream talk what others 
wish hear. Long personal reminis- 
cences may effectively debilitate the 
liveliest short reminis- 
cence well told may enrich it, especially 
vious implication, that contributory 
the extending the common line 
thought. Likewise brief narrative 
jokes for their own sake—of “That 
reminds me” type—may entertain- 
ing for while, but they are not con- 
versation. 
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The colloquium, illustrated lit- 
erature and radio programs (The 
People’s Platform and The University 
Chicago Round Table) conver- 
sation serious topic with attempt 
explain and illuminate it. The liter- 
ary colloquium merely form 
essay which the author presents his 
ideas from two more points view. 
The radio type presents the conflicts 
opinion held selected il- 
lustrates all the good and much 
the bad formal conversation, espe- 
the tendency wander from 
the topic some individual take 
more time than the importance his 
views warrants. The amateur form 
the colloquium the “bull session” 
youth, one the most valuable forms 
education. Perhaps nowhere else does 
youth freely express himself and 
have his opinions checked and chal- 
lenged his companions. grows 
finally absents himself from serious 
discussion and even 
thought. 

Mere talk and conversation are not 
the same, but impossible draw 
sharp line demarcation between 
them. matter fact, nearly all 
talk has spots conversation, and 
even the best conversation likely 
interspersed with drab bits even 
stretches mere talk. Not even the 
brilliant and the wise can their 
best all the time; they may scintillate 
but they never coruscate. Talk and con- 
versation are different, but they merge 
one into the other. All the types men- 
tioned above are found intermingled. 
Their value what they contribute 
the needs and desires the group. 
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Conversation? 

What, then, true conversation? 
the many essays written the subject 
conversation usually considered the 
brilliant talk highly intellectual men 
and women about topics cultural, 
moral, political significance. The 
reported expositions and the illustra- 
tions assure ordinary mortals that they 
can never rise the levels where con- 
versation assumed flourish. But, 
nevertheless, men and women and 
youth both sexes continue converse 
their own ways, and many are ambi- 
tious learn how better what they 
inevitably will continue anyway. 
They undoubtedly could succeed 
improvement, each one according his 
own gifts, they gave thought what 
conversation and they tried hard 
improve their own skills they 
improve their golf bridge 
craftmanship their hobbies. 

Brander Matthews well-known 
essay quoted anonymous Englishman 
saying that conversation once 
subject started there obligation 
“to follow out into its ramifications, 
play with it, embroider with 
pathos with wit, penetrate its 
roots, trace its connections and its 
That sets high standard, 
one toward which all can strive, and 
implication emphasizes one important 
characteristic: conversation stays 
subject until the best that and 
the best that brought out. 
Nothing distinguishes talk from con- 
versation its flitting from topic 
topic, mere exercise the tongue with 
little involvement the brain, 
and the end there nothing left but 
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the fleeting memory idle moments 
whiled away uselessness. sad 
commentary general intelligence that 
such flitting from flower flower, with 
for many people satisfying way 
spending time. 

takes two make conversation, 
play battledore and shuttlecock with 
topic. Three four can play; but the 
larger the company, the harder is. 
The players the game conversation 
must accept each other “The 
true talk, that strikes out all the slum- 
bering lust us, comes only with the 
peculiar brethren our spirits,” Steven- 
son remarked. They must considerate, 
continued, each accepting and fan- 
ning the vanity the others. Conversa- 
tion requires good sense, good nature, 
the gift fellowship, and kindness 
even the sacrifice cleverness. 
enriched, course, wide experience, 
broad knowledge, and insight; but 
whatever one has his contribute. 
What each contributes the others hear 
hospitably and weigh its value the 
development the topic under con- 
sideration. 

can learn something conversa- 
tion reading literature, Christopher 
North’s Noctes Ambrosianae,. for 
serious illustration, and Anthony Hope 
Hawkins’ Dolly Dialogues, for the 
lighter; and if, given point read- 
ing before going on, ask ourselves 
how should respond, should 
learn still more. can learn also, 
both what emulate and what avoid 
listening the conversation 
others. Usually such listening are 
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not discouraged from putting our own 
two cents’ worth. 

Conversation mental play, seeking 
see all sides and perhaps find dis- 
concerting and interesting new side not 
before suspected, but may also 
means coming conclusions for 
plan action. But conclusions are not 
necessary even excellent conversation. 


fun the exercise usually more 


important than the value conclusion. 
This peculiarly true when the topic 
under discussion not conducive 
immediate action—and many such topics 
are not. Carlyle once declared, “In 
battle words there death blow.” 

There are other and important uses 
conversation, too. the means 
that use most make acquaintances 
and strengthen the bonds friend- 
ship. With person whom have not 
known before begin trying 
find common interests for conversation, 
the most frequent and the least subtle 
being the weather. Does know friends 
ours? Has been where have 
been? Finally the exploration, the 
acquaintance ripen, hit upon 
something that important both 
us—and are off! Small talk may be, 
Friedlander has declared, 
“means toward discovering whether 
are likely have anything common 
with our companion. (It) simply 
preliminary skirmish the engagement 
acquaintance, friendship, love. For 
through the lightest talk are 
always gauging and appraising the talk- 
er, always estimating whether will 
safe amusing ravishing drop 
the shield and buckler.” this pre- 
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liminary exploration, skill that avoids 
commonplaces and quickly finds com- 
the other person’s that can least 
temporarily make our own, one evi- 
dence good conversationalist. 
Conversation the chief means 
strengthening friendships through the 
sharing and developing common 
interests and common sympathies. The 
more good things have common 
interests and the more feel alike, 
our affections detestations, the more 
closely are drawn together. con- 
versation you reveal what you like and 
what you don’t like, and your friend 
does the same. When you disagree, you 
argue amicably and perhaps drop the 
subject seek one which you 
feel alike. Each contributes the other 
new knowledge, and each modifies 
strengthens previously held attitudes. 
pleasant argue with friends, but 
the agreements that most 


draw two people together. 


ship with the understanding and the 
sympathetic what everybody seeks. 

Often conversation merely enter- 
tainment—primarily, must con- 
fessed for the one who the time 
talking, though course wishes 
gain and hold the attention his com- 
panion and stimulate him con- 
tribute turn his best expression 
thought and feeling. sense good 
conversation festival ostenta- 
tion.” Whether consciously uncon- 
sciously, everyone talks make the 
best impression possible, and who 
not gratified when sees that his talk 
interesting others? One can endure 
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for considerable time being bored, but 
his vanity surely wounded when 
realizes that his best contribution 
conversation bores others. “You tell 
what you have seen and what you are 
thinking about, because you take for 
granted that will interest and enter- 
tain me,” wrote Henry Van Dyke; “and 
you listen replies and the recital 
adventures and opinions, because 
you know like tell them, and be- 
cause you find something them, 
one kind another, that you care 
hear.” 

long time ago Epictetus com- 
mented the human “yearning for 
notice and conspicuousness.” 
common now was then, but clever 
conversationalists conceal it—and even 


try deny themselves. Conversa-, 


tion is, course, effective means 
drawing attention oneself and 
continuous attempt achieve domi- 
nance, either crudely out-talking the 
other persons, otherwise manifest- 
ing that what one has say the way 
which expresses himself 
superior. 

Scientists who have studied poultry 
report that one poor bird pen al- 
ways becomes “peckable.” Every fellow 
takes peck without fear reprisal. 
Anyone who studies conversationalists 
will find the same phenomenon re- 
verse: some person who has strong 
personality, aggressive and perhaps self- 
ish manners, wide and unusual experi- 
ences, superior wisdom, cleverness 
expressing himself becomes dominant, 
while others, willingly unwillingly, 
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yield him the floor. sense, all con- 
versationalists make passes their com- 
panions see who will become “peck- 
able.” But fortunately human beings, 
like chickens, not always maintain 
their status. The “peckable” one time 
often becomes the “pecker” another, 
especially when new topics are discussed 
new audience present. The con- 
test for dominance unending. 

Effort manifest one’s own import- 
ance conversation only human and 
cannot condemned unless blatant, 
crude, persistent, and continuously incon- 
siderate the rights others. But 
what too often goes along with it, 
effort depreciate the fellow conver- 
sationalists, not only offensive but also 
obstructive. puts others the de- 
fensive, hinders the easy flow sincere 
expression, makes them inhospitable 
what said, though good, and 
quickens suspicion that even innocent 
remarks have maleficent intent. More- 
over, challenges others put the 
speaker his place—and thus ends 
amicable interchange ideas. 

Conversation will course times 
attempt persuade convince. The 
clash opinions prejudices starts 
and stimulates the best talk. But leads 
good conversation only each re- 
spects the others’ rights think and 
feel they do, only gives hos- 
pitable well judicious attention 
what each other one says: will 
eager learn, modify his own ideas, 
while maintaining the position that 
thinks right. The wise man considers 
what true, not who right. Such con- 
versation never ends vote. Each 
person must his own parliament. 
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One the greatest values good 
conversation that stimulates the 
lazy mind accurate thought. How 
often the best content with hazi- 
ness about even important matters! 
What thinks may part prede- 
termined what says before 
really thinks, But conversation there 
the blessing retractability. One 
checked his fellows; made 
think before speaks else 
take the humilitating consequence 
having back water and confess that 
had not said what intended 
think. 

Good conversation one the most 
rigid mental disciplines. Seek talk 
with those who force you think ac- 
curately before you speak, probe all 
aspects subject, and weigh values, 
both absolute and relative. our efforts 
make our fellows think straight and 
more profoundly the same time 
force ourselves think straight and 
more profoundly than our habit. Con- 
versation with those who will hold 
our best and whom hold their 
best the best schoolmasters. 


TALKERS 


The good conversationalist lets him- 
self go. overcomes 
and speaks out his mind, assured that, 
there real conversation, the 
other person will the same, with 
sincerity and with due regard for cour- 
tesy. must not overly modest, 
prefacing remark with “you will prob- 
ably not think this important,” but, 
the contrary, must respect his ideas 
hopes make them respected. 
Though often unpremeditated expres- 
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sion will force its way out his mouth, 
occasionally surprising him its ex- 
rule considers what will 
best forward the discussion, what will 
interest, please, gratify, flatter his 
companion. asks himself what effect 
wishes produce. When Dr. John- 
son uttered his famous can give you 
reasons, but cannot give you under- 
was brilliant. The effect, which should 
have anticipated, was that there could 
further conversation. Thinking 
desired consequences, the good con- 
versationalist will seek the best way 
possible for him say what his 
mind. well expressed idea carries 
more weight than bushel blab. 

good conversationalist affable 
and courteous, ready match his mind 
with that another, but never inclined 
quarrel. never gloats over com- 
panion whom has put into corner: 
the Chinese have courtesy that always 
permits escape without humiliation. 
avoids the teacher-attitude; equals 
may want information ideas, but they 
don’t like taught. maintain their 
own self-respect, which necessary for 
continued conversation, they must feel 
that they can talk back. Many man 
has quit going church because 
could not that. 

good conversationalist one 
must appear his ease, relaxed body 
but not mind. That’s one reason why 
the best talk often follows food and 
drink and comes from physical comfort. 
like lounge when talk. The 
good conversationalist keeps his voice 
subdued, but speaks out clearly 
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monotone, but, rather, puts sparkle into 
his voice, varying his tone and pitch 
harmony with what has say. 
laughs easily, when laughter 
called for, and does not restrain 
natural gestures even dramatic nar- 
rative. does not respect and en- 
joy what has say, who else can 

The good conversationalist not 
monologuist, holding the floor inter- 
minable talk the petty trick fol- 
lowing every complete sentence with 
“And give notice that has 
more say. may entertain himself, 
but will not have others entertain 
long—or often.? the 
notes when companion has something 
say and makes easy for him 
speak his mind. addresses specific 
remark question the silent and 
the timid encouragement for them 
speak, but avoids embarrassment 
pressing remark from one who has 
nothing say. 

most group conversations someone, 
perhaps host one who feels re- 
sponsibility, usually directs the general 
flow talk, sort informal mod- 
erator, but must not dominate 
that prevents the conversation from 
going the participants wish. never 
nervously introduces one new topic after 
another seeking something that 
can talked about, but, rather keeps 
the conversation one worth-while 
subject long not exhausted, 
suggesting new aspects it, asking for 
illustrations applications conse- 


Sydney Smith said that the brilliant Macaulay 
“has occasional flashes silence that make his 
conversation perfectly delightful.” 
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quences. The more skilful such 
directions, the less his services will 
needed. 

‘The good conversationalist has good 
manners. interrupts only supply 
peculiarly apt word—and then for 
moment only—or idea that would 
lose its pertinence deferred. never 
—oh, never—insults intelligence 
frequent interpellations “See?” 
introducing repetition his previ- 
ous assertion say,” his com- 
panion could not understand the state- 
ment first hearing. frequently 
comments, with approval, proper, 
what has been said, before making his 
own contribution. often modesty 
introduces his remarks with such phrases 
as, “If may add this,” “This may 
pertinent,” “I’d like show what that 
leads to,” “Perhaps this illus- 
tration.” never interrupts one who 
some one else the company, in- 
sult evidencing lack interest 
disrespect for what being said, 
introducing new topic. Anything that 
important will keep more appro- 
priate time. 

cultivates the art easy transition 
from one phase topic another 
even from one subject another. There 
old story man who had 
single anecdote, one about gun. When 
the conversation did not make his story 
appropriate, would uncross his legs 
that one foot came heavily the 
floor. Then with “That sounded like 
gun” was off. That was crude transi- 
tion, but perhaps was better than 
none. does not require much clever- 
ness find conversation tag 
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which tie what one wishes say, 
however irrelevant logic may be. 
Attention this matter transition, 
little patience wait for the oppor- 
tunity, and one can ease his contribu- 
tion without apparent disturbance the 
flow thought. When that not pos- 
sible, one can always abruptly announce 
what his mind and invite discussion 
it. 

discussion citing some “authority,” 
though may, course, quote others, 
whose opinions must run the gauntlet 
his companions’ judgments. de- 
bating society church college the 
heaviest fine was assessed against man 
who sustain his position quoted the 
Bible, thus hoping shut off opposition 
the reverent. 


Good conversation impossible with- 
out good listener. And good listener 
not passive and unresponsive hearer 
what said, not even “yes-man” 
agreeing every point. The extreme 
flattery being convinced after propos- 
ing arguments that are later gracefully 
admitted demolished superior 
arguments the other side. tolerant 
yet vigilant attention better than ab- 
sent-minded assent. “Free speech,” de- 
clared Lord Herart, “is when persons 
listen, decently and fairly, opinions 
with which they profoundly disagree.” 

The good listener not passive. 
challenges, supplements, asks ques- 
tions, requests details and explana- 
tion, always seeking draw out the 
best that his companion has. un- 
selfish, often repressing his own desires 
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talk for the sake encouraging and 
stimulating his friends, genuine in- 
terest educes their best thoughts, 
feelings, and reactions, and thus learns 
the deepest secrets their personalities. 
These are the basis and the cause the 
strongest friendships—or antipathies. 

The underlying cause most poor 
conversation the lack curiosity 
the part One must have 
find curiosity perpetually bored. 
not hard task, one sets his mind 
it. companion talks his hobby 
his work, about which know 
nothing and about which have cared 
less. But here opportunity learn, 
not only his specialty but him; 
and why should not grasp extend 
world? has interested him. Why? 
How did become absorbed it, be- 
ginning, doubt, with little interest 
now have? What does mean 
him? What are the possibilities for me? 
One grows interested manifesting 
interest. never saw man,” said Dr. 
Holmes, “that couldn’t teach some- 
thing.” And the wider one’s interests, 
the more expansive his world and the 
greater the possibilities making happy 
contacts with other people. 

The good listener gives obvious atten- 
tion what said. looks the one 
who talking with eyes that express 
understanding and appreciation, not 
agreement. does not repress ex- 
clamations approval dissent 
and the nod the shake the head. 
comments what has been said, 
and praises, when can, the content, 
the manner presentation, the tact. 
elaborates point made suggested 
not fully developed. short, 


helps his fellow conversationalist 
hopes helped, when his turn 
comes, bring out his best. 

Probably the poorest partner con- 
versation the one who turns every re- 
mark himself. You tell experi- 
ence; without manifesting interest 
yours, says that reminds him 
one his own, which emphasizes his 
egocentricity rather than contributes 
entertainment edification. You re- 
port your infant; has friend with 
offspring more beautiful and more 
precocious. You have been ill; re- 
counts all the details illness that 
he, some acquaintance, had, perhaps 
years ago. You have idea, new you, 
interesting, the time seemingly im- 
portant; quotes something that 
has read prove that not new and 
implies that your idea neither 
interesting him nor worth discussing. 

The worst result this well-known 
pest perhaps not the inhibition true 
conversation, the boredom, the waste 
time, but, rather, the strong tempta- 
tion follow his example, cap 
each remark his with one your own, 
which you hope put him his 
place, manifest your own superiority 
ideas, experience, acquaintance. 
You may succeed this unworthy con- 
test, though you are not likely 
so; but you break off ashamed your- 
self and less competent converse with 
those who repressing their own natural 
egotism and selfishness are ready lay 
their minds yours. There more 
fun, well profit, continuously 
trying avoid oneself what con- 
demns others than trying match 
them their faults, than morosely 
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meditating their deficiencies, than 
attempting the unwelcomed task 
making them over. 

The good listener draws out the 
silent and the timid. asks their 
opinion advice, but never presses 
them into embarrassment when they 
obviously have nothing say. 
steers the conversation into fields with 
which they are familiar. two persons 
have exactly the same point view: 
his may throw some light the sub- 
ject under discussion can in- 
duced express himself. Having got 
off his mind what was thinking, 
then becomes better listener himself. 


The answer is, course, anything. 
But equally course, some topics are 
better than others, being “all handles 
that you can take hold anywhere.” 
the whole, everything depends the 
people who converse. Some seem 
limited their absorption sports, 
housewifery, business, personal gos- 
sip; but even they can led into 
interest more than the ephemeral 
and superficial phases commonplace 
topics. matter fact, people worth 
talking with enjoy getting out rou- 
tine chatter and considering new interests 
aspects their own interests that are 
usually neglected. have all known 
few rare minds that would make 
hour memorable illuminating the 
conventional. Once having noted the re- 
sults and considered the means used, 
may stimulated emulation. Oc- 
casionally too may successful, 
and one success leads more easily 
another. 
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The youth who makes list topics 
when first nervously calling his 
inamorata may give himself sense 
security, but usually disappointed, 
for conversation has way compelling 
the path that must taken: one thing 
leads another, loosely related, may 
be, but related none the less. The broad- 
one’s experience, the readier one’s 
willingness pursue topic into the 
ramifications its significance, the easier 
conversation always is. kaleidoscope 
entertaining for minute so, but 
one soon tires it, does reading 
the dictionary, which changes the subject 
too often. all minds there desire 
for some degree continuity. 

can talk about events, but can 
converse only about meanings. mere 
recital news leads only ejacula- 
tions more news, continuous re- 
cital gossip, whatever the subject. But 
meanings are found ideas, prin- 
ciples, generalizations, and theories. 
They alone result intellectual enjoy- 
ment and satisfactions. conversation 
not eschew news, course, but 
seek its significance; seek sort 
resting place generalization where 
can find explanations, which the alert 
mind always seeks. 

Probably the most common topic 
conversation and certainly the most 
dangerous, people. Unfavorable criti- 
cism comes more easily from the ordi- 
nary mortal than praise, which too often 
little interest, and stimulate com- 
ment. This sad, but less true, 
commentary human nature. 
scandal condemnation, especially 
when cleverly expressed, ears prick up; 
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laudation, they are likely soon 
droop. But when one has said that 
likes dislikes another person and has 
given his justifying reasons, what more 
there said? What profit there 
anyone from the mere expression 
opinions, which are likely large meas- 
ure prejudices? 

the other hand, there are positive 
bad results. Everyone tends fear the 
habitual critic, suspecting, not without 
reason, that himself may the next 
victim. Suspicion causes reticencies, and 
reticencies make the flow conversation 
sluggish perhaps dam entirely. 
can’t converse freely with someone who 
fear storing what say use 
later proving that are ignorant 
illogical dull. Again, adverse 
criticism 
quently occurrence mere chance, 
the just gods are meting out 
punishment—has unfortunate way 
concerning those who are near 
and dear the hearer the ill-tem- 
pered remarks. “Who that homely 
woman dancing with the lieutenant?”— 
woman dancing with the second lieu- 
tenant.”—“That daughter.” The 
only people whom may safely con- 
demn conversation are national 

All this does not mean that should 
seek topics conversation that are Pol- 
lyanna-ish. Conversation most likely 
interesting and stimulating when 
bit dangerous. Religion, the here- 
after, sex, and politics are usually lively 
topics for the serious minded, and even 
times for others. They appear often 
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the unrecorded minutes the “bull 
sessions” youth—and most never 
entirely grow up. But the tactful person 
who wishes conversation merely 
chapter continuing serial will 
avoid those topics that may embar- 
rassing, unpleasant, offensive. One 
doesn’t introduce the horrors physi- 
cal decomposition after death into con- 
versation with recently bereaved 
parent. The tactful will also wary 
attacking emotional feelings, for, 
love suffers with more impatience con- 
demnation our tastes than our opin- 
ions.” 

Good talk results from “the clash 
opinions and the shock prejudices,” 
conversational companions are strong 
enough enjoy contest minds. 
attacks hidden opinions, prejudices, and 
confused feelings, which friend may 
have hesitated bring fully into the 
light. invites confidences such 
opinions, prejudices, and feelings 
one’s own, the concealment which 
may have led vague intellectual dis- 
comfort. Once the open they may 
with cooperation justified changed 
and clarified that they may become 
respectable and respected. 

Conversation usually begins with 
pleasant but otherwise useless preamble 
commonplaces, but there need 
for this extended. The real con- 
versation begins when someone throws 
out some question, theory, hypothesis, 
people make themselves agreeable?” 
observation that brains and enthusiasm 
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seldom are found the same person. 
The more the torpedo touch, use 
Plato’s phrase, the provocative intro- 
duction topic, the more likely ex- 
plosion interest—and conversation. 
Even the proposed topic fails chal- 
lenge the powers companions, may 
suggest something that they think 
worth talking about. Alert minds will ex- 
plore the universe, and sooner later 
will find some stimulating topic com- 
mon interest. 

Whatever ball put into play, the 


game good fun the players are chal- 
lenged use their brains. But different 
from most other sports, conversation has 
fixed goal, which, when won, brings 
termination play. Rather, like fenc- 
ing, there the constant thrust and 
parry, the recurrent touché, and usually 
the amicable cessation without declared 
victory. “Conclusions are not often 
reached talk any more than pri- 
vate thinking,” wrote Stevenson. “The 
profit the exercise, and above all 
the experience.” 


specify the labors, which education has yet perform, would 
only pass review the varied interests humanity. Its general pur- 
poses are preserve the good and repudiate the evil which now 
exists, and give scope the sublime law progression. its duty 
take the accumulations knowledge almost six thousand years, 
and transfer the vast treasure posterity. Suspend its functions for 
but one generation, and the experience and achievements the past are 
lost. The race must commence its fortunes, anew, and must again spend 
six thousand years, before can grope its way upward from barbarism 


the present point civilization. 
With the wisdom, education must also teach something the follies 
the past, for admonition and for has been well said, that 
mankind have seldom arrived truth, any subject, until they had 
first exhausted its Mann, Lecture Education 
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Education the Left and the Right 


interest our changing 
educational program has brought 
question whither tending, and 
what effect will have the 
American way life. How progressive 
has our education become? Has gone 
too far? Dewey, Bode, Childs, and oth- 
ers have expressed concern about Pro- 
gressive Education. Childs, latest the 
progressive critics Progressive Educa- 
tion, says that 


our schools are serve agencies for 
the maintenance free society, they 
must concerned with “society” well 
with the “child,” with “subject-matter” 
well with “method,” with “product” 
well with “process,” with human 
well with human 
“freedoms,” and with social and moral 
ends” well with classroom “pro- 
cedures” and educational 


this statement, Childs has taken 
position which hopes will “bring the 
individual and social aspects educa- 
tion into organic This would 
much correct the weaknesses ex- 
treme types Progressivism and the 
same time likely save our schools from 
overdose traditionalism. 

the present period confusion 
education many would like find some 
means working out their educational 
philosophy some sane, sound ground 
attempt arrive some degree 


Childs, Education and Morals, 
ix, New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1950. 


certainty and intellectual satisfaction. 

Since statisticians have found that ap- 
proximately five degrees quality may 
observed subjectively with fair accu- 
racy, proposed subsume educa- 
tional attitudes and practises under five 
categories: reactionary, traditional, gold- 
mean, Progressive (capital educa- 
tion, and “lunatic 

The reactionary would like 
back the simplicity the “Little Red 
Schoolhouse” our forefathers, believ- 
ing better suited the needs our 
day than any new-fangled ideas cooked 
modern pedagogues. 

The traditional type likes to-day 
label itself essentialist, emphasizing 
the need system and sequence edu- 
cation and decrying its absence the 
activity program. 

The golden mean type would combine 
the best values traditional and pro- 
gressive education evolutionary 
fashion, rather than Bode has sug- 
gested “throw the baby out with the 
bath.” 

The Progressive credo puts its em- 
phasis experience getting, “learn- 
ing doing,” the Child Centered 
School, individual growth, and 
pupil freedom. 

The lunatic fringe willing change 
all the features our educational struc- 
ture, and would also change the features 
our social order through educational 


term borrowed from John Sexson, 
The Phi Delta Kappan, 20:209 (March, 1938). 
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processes, whenever and wherever 
possible. 

This classification needs qualified 
with the statement that over- 
simplification, and likely colored per- 
sonal experience and prejudice. The 
“name calling” device has admittedly 
been used express prejudice against 
certain extreme practices. Hence, the 
reader should aware this propa- 
ganda technique, seeks make 
his mind. 


Reactionary: Transmission the so- 
cial heritage, unchanged and unchang- 
ing. 

Traditional: Adjustment the indi- 
vidual the established institutions 
society. 

Golden Mean: Both the needs the 
child and the nature the social order 
should determine education’s goal. Hap- 
and effective living democratic 
social order. Proper balance between 
education the individual and educa- 
tion the citizen. 


Progressive: Education should 


all its cues from the nature and needs 
the child. 

Lunatic Fringe: The immediate in- 
terests the child furnish the aims 
education. 


Reactionary: The R’s. Fads and 
frills should omitted. 

Traditional: School work should 
organized subjects which should 
“covered” systematically. The method 
should repetitive drill. The curricu- 
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lum should determined experts. 
Textbooks are education’s most impor- 
tant tools. 

Golden Mean: Both activities and 
subjects should included. The curricu- 
lum should enriched far beyond the 
R’s. Education should developed 
both psychological process and social 
policy. 

Progressive: Teaching subjects 
passé. The activity program should 
adopted toto. The Curriculum should 
constant state revision (“cur- 
riculum confusion,” traditionalists de- 
ride). The curriculum should de- 
veloped the teacher the light 
the child’s needs. 

Lunatic Fringe: The “emerging cur- 
advance planning the 
teacher. Pupils and teacher plan the cur- 
riculum “on the spot.” 


ADMINISTRATION-SUPERVISION 


Reactionary: Line staff organiza- 
tion. over the head any line 
cer your own peril. Intelligence and 
orders come from above downward. 

Traditional: benevolent despotism 
the most efficient type organization. 

Golden Mean: Co-operative manage- 
ment under the leadership profes- 
sional principals, supervisors, and super- 
intendents. 

Progressive: The co-operative type 
with the initiative the hands the 
teachers. 

Lunatic Fringe: Schools are 
democratized having them operated 


Caswell and Wesley Foshay, 
Education the Elementary School, pp. 243-246. 
New York: American Book Company, 1950. 
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faculty committees. Such committees 
are take their cues from pupil desires. 
Superintendents and principals are ex- 
ecutive secretaries for teachers; teach- 
ers have their main functions carry- 
ing out pupil desires. 


Reactionary: “Spare the rod and spoil 
the child.” 

Traditional: Emphasis respect for 
the teacher. the children: “Theirs 
not reason why.” 

Golden Mean: Emphasizes responsi- 
bilities well freedoms. flexible 
modicum restraint atmosphere 
freedom. 

Progressive: punishments. Disci- 
pline should come from deep interest 
the work which children undertake 
voluntarily. 

Lunatic Fringe: The pupils are free; 
this makes the teachers their slaves. 


RELATION THE SOCIAL ORDER 


Reactionary: The chief function the 
school should transmission the 
social heritage. far possible, 
should take back “the good old 
days.” 

Traditional: 
status quo should primary. 

Golden Mean: The school should edu- 
cate and for democratic social order. 
Socialistic and communistic trends should 
not imposed children public 
school age. The dynamic nature the 
social order should recognized and 
education should seek produce flexi- 
bility adjustment children. 


Progressive: should 
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(through social studies units) made 
especially critical established institu- 
tions. 

Lunatic Fringe: Elementary school 
children are propagandized favor 
“better social order” (more social- 
ized and presumably). 
Through such teaching and the seiz- 
ing power the teachers, new 
social order created. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


Reactionary: The eternal verities have 
already been fully discovered. These 
should taught and accepted the 
authority the past. Doubt regard 
any these the unpardonable educa- 
tional sin. 

Traditional: The values life have 
been determined the experience 
the race. These should accepted the 
young the authority history. Criti- 
cal thinking school children suspect, 
especially with reference foreign 
ideologies strange isms. 

Golden Mean: The child should not 
exposed ideas beyond the maturity 
his experience. With this qualification, 
should permitted examine both 
sides controversial questions. Indoc- 
trination uneducative; this implies that 
the dice loaded favor 
new ideas, well that the child 
should not biased authoritarian 
pronouncements favor established 
practises. Where the mental health 
the individual involved because un- 
certainty, the teacher justified as- 
sisting him working out his position. 

Progressive: Controversial 
should form the core the curriculum. 
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Both sides these issues should ex- 
amined. The child should completely 
free choose his own beliefs. 

Lunatic Fringe: Because the dy- 
namic nature society and the conse- 
quent necessity new points view, 
children should propagandized 
favor radical notions. The impact 
conservative society should offset 
indoctrination toward radical views. 

How far shall education swing the 
right the left? This point view 
assumes that middle-of-the-road policy 
likely best. Evolution should 
given preference over revolution af- 
fairs educational well elsewhere. 
Many radical practices have been worked 
out, frequently emphasizing only the 
negative side education. the name 


progress there have been advocated 
such changes report card, school 
marks, classification grades, 
punishments, advance planning 
the teacher, systematic development 
school subject, and finally sub- 
jects. Insofar any these proposals 
has sound social psychological basis, 
should used; otherwise, should 
rejected; mere change proof 
Genuine common sense, critical 
thought, and sound philosophy edu- 
cation and life are all needed pass 
any suggested educational change. 
now wise for educators keep their 
ears the ground listening the rise 
and fall public opinion that they 
may decide wisely where they will 
next take their educational stance. 


Schools are investment people. Happily they are significant 
part the vast heritage which enjoy Americans. The guarantee 
free, public and universal education fundamental and vital part 
the structure our popular government. Colonial forefathers early 
mandated local responsibility for the establishment public 
and territories applying for admission statehood our Federal 
Union after the adoption the Constitution which the Government 
the United States America was created were required acknowl- 
edge their obligation establish and provide for systems public 
education. While locally administered, education considered state 
function because this provision written into every state constitution 
since 1789.—Dr. Hunt, Chicago Public Schools 
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Cribbing and Cheating 


IGNACE 


the public last year was in- 
formed that ninety cadets had 
dismissed from West Point because 
cribbing, stormy wave indigna- 
tion and bitterness swept through many 
papers and speeches. was generally 
felt that the code honor ethics 
tradition had been broken and just pun- 
ishment had been meted out. Some 
added philosophically that was only 
sign general breakdown moral 
standards our time and our country. 


added the political twist that 


was the fault the present administra- 
tion Washington. 

seems, however, that many observ- 
ers this regrettable incident instead 
being critical managed hyper- 
and hypocritical the same time. These 
censors ignored the truth that cribbing 
drips with hoary tradition and does not 
know any boundaries state, language, 
age, class, sex, intelligence, politics, and, 
yes, ethics. Millions boys and girls, 
dull and bright, good and bad, all over 
the world have for centuries cheated 
sometime and somehow elementary 
school, high school college. Quite 
few valuable citizens owe their gradu- 
ation and, hence, their professional and 
social success cheating and are far 
from being ashamed it. Quite few 
teachers who now flash crimson with 
anger when catching crib-addict, did 
themselves crib years ago. What makes 
even worse, individual organized 
cheating here stay for quite some 
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time, matter how atomic our age 
may become. 

responsible teacher would, 
course, defend encourage cribbing. 
But many teachers because their own 
inadequacy teaching practically com- 
pel their students cheat them. Fortu- 
nately much the fear and indignation 
concerning young people’s cribbing 
founded only purely verbal co- 
incidence. The alleged social and moral 
shortcoming can reduced short- 
coming the language. use the 
word “cheating” for despicable ac- 
tion directly harming some unpro- 
tected, good, and innocent person, and 
also use for unauthorized copy- 
ing school, where very little harm 
done, any, and that only indirectly 
and vaguely. 

Research has proved that cribbing 
specific action and does not constitute 
specialized, transferable transferred 
form cheating. rascal may not 
resort cribbing school, while the 
ethical enthusiast may. The classroom 
world its own and cannot judged 
the everyday morality the adult. 
The student may take cribbing for 
host different reasons: fear, inferi- 
ority complex, nervous stress, pressure 
home good grades, general atmos- 
so”), necessity not falling behind 
the ones who crib, and poor preparation 
the part the student that 
the teacher. 
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thus cheating exam must 
separated from cheating “real life,” 
can hardly severed from stu- 
dent’s general and often calculated 
tendency impress the teacher, and 
gain his good graces and grades 
more less falsely laying claim 
certain abilities, interests, and achieve- 
ments; pretending affection and 
using other proper improper means. 
Strangely enough, this attitude de- 
ceit has never found such severe critics 
“cribbing.” There great variety 
apples for the teacher—some them 
worm-eaten—, and there great va- 
riety methods and tools polish 
these apples, from drudgery eye 
lashes. But all this deceit, some 
self-deceit, pure truth honesty com- 
pared certain less criticized activities 
mature persons. 

The keenly observing young people 
cannot help noticing how many adults 
engage practices that make cribbing 
fade into harmlessness. They see some 
teachers trying build false impres- 
sions students, principals and super- 
visors; they hear about school adminis- 
trators tampering with scholastic admis- 
sion records athletes; they see adults 
lying each other for politeness, con- 
venience interest; they see business- 
men giving wrong information, poor 
merchandise and service consumers; 
they learn about corrupt politicians, dis- 
loyal civil servants, padding accounts, 
tax evasion, and forth. 

Those practices are obviously more 
reprehensible and detrimental so- 
ciety than cribbing, but often are not 
even called “cheating.” That kind 


tolerance indirectly bolsters the crib- 
bing position the student. addi- 
tion, many adults—parents, tutors, and 
others—directly engage cribbing 
“helping” the student with book re- 
ports, themes, poems, etc. 

That “help” mainly given for the 
sake grades. Education has probably 
always been tainted with vanity and 
ambition, but has now—to some extent 
—become such mad race for grades, 
points, credits and degrees that its basic 
function and value has often been ob- 
scured for students and adults alike. 
the ideal situation, course, the stu- 
dent would not hide his deficiencies but, 
the contrary, anxious show 
them his teacher and accept his ad- 
vice and information. The more re- 
mote are from this situation, the 
nearer are the innumerable de- 
vices cribbing. 

general, the schools cope with 
cribbing two ways. Both, alas, often 
lack effectiveness and sincerity. The old- 
fashioned method punish the cul- 
prit failing him the exam the 
course, dismissing him from 
school. that procedure were entirely 
justified, and the same justice prevailed 
other fields human endeavor 
weakness, great many persons 
whose misdeeds society now only reacts 
with mild disapproval not mild 
jealousy would have tortured and 
executed publicly. wonder that some 
honest teachers pretend blind 
dumb after examinations. 

The “honor system,” which puts 
the weak shoulders the student body 
the responsibility supervising the 
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examination and denouncing the cheat- 
ers, has general met with failure. 
denounce member one’s group 
outsider, violates old, basic— 
though unwritten—code—which even 
criminals refuse fear violate. Edu- 
cators should the last ones bemoan 
the fact that comradeship friendship 
—the real school spirit—prove 
stronger than more less mythical 
and artificial “school spirit” and pre- 
fabricated “honor.” 

The problem cribbing can ap- 
proached—approached, not solved—in 
two ways. The realistic approach: prop- 
organization and presentation the 
subject matter; strict and alert super- 
vision the exam; frequent tests, pref- 
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erably essay tests; emphasis work 
class rather than results produced 
one final test. The idealistic uto- 
pian approach: give education gen- 
eral and exams particular deeper, 
more satisfying meaning, improve 
the relationship between teacher and 
students, transform exams from hur- 
dles into fulfillments, degrade grad- 
ing. 

the end, there only one answer 
“cheating”: teaching. The two have 
the same sounds, but different sound. 
Teaching has the opposite direction, 
direction the right direction; 
direction, pure and simple. Good teach- 
ing, instead breeding and punishing 
cribbing, smothers the crib. 


Present-day knowledge must made available all countries 


order enable them assure adequate care for mothers, the best pos- 
sible chance survival for infants, and for children normal physical 
growth and development well mental and emotional 
This big programme. order carry out, one essential condi- 
tion must fulfilled: all nations the world, regardless the politi- 
cal economic social systems which they belong, must play their 
part building healthier human society. our shrunken world 
isolationism the field health Disease and misery 
any corner the world are potential threat the rest its 
tion. far health concerned, obviously and immediately clear 
that the world will one Director-Gen- 
eral World Health Organization 
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The Mechanism 


STAHL 


Don’t think, you fool! You haven’t time think. 
The Machine will think for you; 

will pay the rent 

And butter your bread 

And line your wallet with greasy 
Eat, drink, and merry 

For the Machine your servant 

(While you are its slave). 


Smokestacks 
Railroad tracks 
Stopped backs 
And weary faces seamed with the monotony 
Making interchangeable parts; 
Hearing the Mechanism’s hum; 
Seeing the same faces day after day; 
Knowing each new day exactly like the one before it; 
Men industry weary being operators with numbers 
Rather than individuals with names. 


Produce, but don’t think anything except 
How you will spend this week’s wages and 
How you will fit into the Mechanism 
Jazz and razzamatazz; 
Cadillacs and millionaires; 
Atomic flashes and cigarette ashes; 
Chrome and plastic and skyrockets— 
Don’t live for yourself 
But exist for the Mechanism! 


This age isms: 


Materialism 

Pragmatism 

Fatalism 

Patriotism 

Americanism— 
And these are all inextricably bound 
the Mechanism. 
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The Emerging Pattern 


IKE Topsy the older patterns col- 
legiate education this country and 
Europe have “jest growed.” Their 
traditions back the medieval cathe- 
dral and the Greek city-state. Their selec- 
tive philosophy borrowed from class 
conscious Europe. Their teaching tech- 
niques were taken from the German uni- 
versities forty-five years ago. Their 
curriculums have been pieced together 
from the debris many now discarded 
theories education. 

seems clear that these institutions 
are not representative the best which 
their philosophers, sociologists, and psy- 
chologists could design. These thinkers 
are generally agreed that the American 
college should prepare students live 
better lives adults. the program 
which offered really likely produce 
more mature adults? Can the majority 
our colleges say that their students 
have become more mature than they 
had not attended college? few thought- 
ful college leaders say and are doing 
something about it. 


not easy define what constitutes 
maturity and mature living, for mature 
living has many facets. made 
such things mature thinking, social 
maturity, physical maturity, and moral 
and emotional maturity. these which 
are necessary for the improvement 
American democracy. 
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Collegiate Education 


The mature thinker willing con- 
sider alternatives. familiar with 
the nature evidence. possesses 
open mind with regard questions re- 
lated any phase living existence. 
free bigotry. recognizes the 
tentative nature conclusions based 
incomplete evidence. 

Many college trained adults are little 
more mature thinkers than they had 
not attended college. Are they less will- 
ing accept rumors about public officials 
unsupported adequate evidence? Will 
they not accept, and even preach, the 
superiority one social, religious, 
racial group over another? Are they 
willing discuss dispassionately their 
religious political beliefs spirit 
honest inquiry? Are they not willing 
wage and accept political campaigns 
based deliberate misrepresentation, 
bigotry, and unsupported charges 
disloyalty? Have they not become ex- 
cited over the radio play describing 
invasion from Mars? Will they not 
political religious beliefs with which 
they disagree? 

Social maturity, take another ex- 
ample, involves understanding 
other people. involves certain flex- 
ibility interest. includes aware- 
ness social custom. includes ability 
mix with other people different oc- 
cupations without display 
involves skill maintaining pleasant 
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relationships with different types 
people. involves skill variety 
social activities such conversation and 
recreational games. 

This perhaps the phase maturity 
which the traditional college best de- 
veloping. Nevertheless the bet- 
ter students the colleges become social 
misfits adults. They have lost their 
interest social problems their absorp- 
tion with some academic pursuit. They 
are content withdraw from society 
the protection the University campus, 
the artists colony, the professional 
clique. They prefer live the exclu- 
sive residential settlements. They are 
impatient with the trivial talk the 
mechanic grocer. They profess 
ineptness business transactions. Their 
children are encouraged play only 
with others their kind. They partake 
only grudgingly the civic and re- 
ligious activities their communities. 
They express the viewpoint that expan- 
sion educational cultural oppor- 
tunities would unfit too many people for 
the menial tasks the society. 

Physical maturity would seem come 
almost automatically—regardless what 
the college might do. Nevertheless ma- 
turity attitudes and habits with regard 
the use our bodies seldom seen. 
Few college graduates have even reached 
desirable stages physical strength and 
skill. College graduates fail practice 
generally recognized rules health. 
They overeat. They exercise immoder- 
ately not all. They suffer from 
nervous breakdowns. They die heart 
and kidney diseases brought poor 
physical habits. 

Emotional maturity involves under- 
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standing the nature emotion. 
requires rational consideration prob- 
lems arising from emotional drives. The 
emotionally mature person likely 
well adjusted the problems liv- 
ing. 

College trained people seem little 
more able understand and control 
their emotional impulses than others. 
They are perhaps more likely be- 
come despondent and commit suicide. 
They find necessary resort divorce 
solve other emotional problems. They 
suffer from stomach ulcers and other 
“nervous” disorders. They develop ar- 
tistic temperaments. They become domi- 
neering over their children and acquaint- 
ances, They are hypochondriacs. 

the responsibility the college 
provide for the mature development 
each the students with whom 
works, then may evaluate each the 
procedures the college terms 
what contributes the development 
mature adults. While not easy 
define recognize all the major 
phases and facets maturity, should 
able recognize some them and 
design program which will assist 
their development. 


Institutions are limited achieving 
their highest functions the people 
materials with which they work, the 
surroundings which the work car- 
ried on, and the understanding which 
the leadership has its functions. The 
American college exception. 

American college students, faculties 
and plants are The student has 
been selected the high school. Free 
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public education sends higher institu- 
tions those whose backgrounds have been 
most favorable for social and educational 
development. They are general 
young, ambitious, idealistic, well-man- 
nered group. Their four years college 
are period transition from home 
independent living. Here they will de- 
velop their own scale values, and 
the new environment the social, eco- 
nomic, and moral values the home 
will questioned. 

Like the students the members col- 
lege faculties constitute select group. 
The college professor has been chosen 
from what were considered the best 
the preceding ranks students. The 
grouping mature scholars within 
faculty provides stimulation for each 
them. Libraries and laboratories assist 
this teacher growth. Social status high 
and working conditions are pleasant. 
Freedom thought and speech are quite 
real, 

College plants worth hundreds 
millions dollars also contribute the 
promise the college. Most them 
are designed independent the 
usual distractions the city. Relaxation 
congenial atmosphere encouraged 
tree-shaded lawns. Beauty stressed 
and often achieved. Libraries containing 
thousands books make the cultural 
heritage available. Laboratories and 
classrooms are designed meet many 
needs. Dining and living facilities are 
frequently attractive and comfortable. 
Space provided for recreation and 
physical exercise for both students and 
faculty members. 

With good students, faculties, and 
plants much may expected the 
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American college. Where falls short 
its potentialities, the blame lies the 
organization and administration these 


The major emphases the average 
college program reveal the degree 
understanding the function the col- 
lege the part those responsible for 
its organization and administration. 
These emphases, the product accumu- 
lated concern for the mechanics mass 
education and lack conscious design, 
suggest poor understanding how ma- 
turity may developed. The mechan- 
ics have become cumbersome that they 
seem almost have destroyed the pos- 
sibilities inherent good students, able 
faculties, and handsome plants. 

The development mental maturity, 
for example, has become subordinate 
the accumulation course credit gained 
fifteen twenty hours week class 
attendance. college diploma earned 
mechanically collecting such credit. 
Mechanically, failure course work 
followed dismissal late graduation. 
Mechanically, the school year starts with 
registration lines and closes with final 
examinations. Tardiness class seri- 
ous fault. Absence draws the attention 
deans. Conscientious work rewarded 
excuse from the necessity class at- 
tendance. The mechanics keeping 
school obscures the development men- 
tal maturity. 

Several colleges have sought relief 
from restrictions placed emphasis 
class attendance. Harvard was one the 
first allow students free election 
their courses. Chicago has provided for 
students stand examinations which 
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will exempt them from class attendance. 
Hiram College, Ohio, has materially 
reduced the number different classes 
which student will attend any one 
time. The English universities have 
never stressed class attendance the 
degree that has been stressed 
America and there has been tendency 
some the American colleges at- 
tempt modify the English tutorial 
system for American use. Experimental 
programs Berea and Black Mountain 
have removed much the mechanical 
emphasis course credits. Miami de- 
emphasizing class attendance. Neverthe- 
less spite demonstrated success 
most these experiments American col- 
leges continue place much their 
faith course credits necessary ad- 
junct the development mental 
maturity. 

With the emphasis which usually 
placed class attendance, one would 
expect the class procedure very 
effective. Such confidence would mis- 
placed. The most frequently used teach- 
ing device the lecture. This likely 
dull and monotonous. Some lec- 
turers are course artists and showmen, 
but they are the minority. Lecturing 
grades and examinations. The final mark 
gets primary student and faculty atten- 
tion. result the student likely 
study only earn the mark, ignoring the 
deeper values the subject. becomes 
more important memorize than un- 
derstand. Mental maturity largely ig- 

Educational research has shown that 
grades and examinations are poor meas- 
ures understanding. They serve pri- 
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marily hide the inadequacies the 
lecture system. Without the quiz the 
lecture might recognized failure. 

second portion the program con- 
cerned with the development mental 
maturity the science laboratory. 
sometimes argued that the purpose 
the lab develop appreciation 
scientific method. The essential part 
scientific method, however, freedom 
inquiry—use logical approach 
solve real problem. The college lab- 
oratory generally lacking such free- 
dom, particularly the elementary lev- 
The typical experiment “per- 
formed” following the directions 
laboratory manual find the answers 
already reported the text. The answer 
known advance, and the pro- 
cedure. Success determined 
through the development scien- 
tific method, but through the manipula- 
tion apparatus and figures. Even 
demonstration points covered the 
lecture more vivid and less amateurish 
techniques are available. 

The unpublicized work such science 
departments the Botany Department 
Duke University, where laboratory 
manuals and textbooks have been largely 
dispensed with and the laboratory time 
used frankly for whatever type ac- 
tivity which seems appropriate the 
material being studied, hopeful modi- 
fication weak practice. 

Mental maturity comes most surely 
conditions which provide close contact 
with mature teachers and chance 
wrestle with real problems. Many 
the smaller colleges and some the 
larger such Harvard and Yale have 
had some success providing such con- 
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tact utilizing dining and living facili- 
ties. the latter institutions smaller 
campus living units have been set 
under the direction mature members 
the staff. these units group discus- 
sions and counseling have been encour- 
aged. The idea fruitful one. 
perhaps unfortunate that has been 
largely superimposed the more rigid- 
formal emphasis class attendance 
rather than substituted for it. 

Christ the frequently impersonal 
setting most our colleges. Large 
dormitories, large classes, long lunch 
lines almost inevitably imply impersonal 
contact between student and teacher. 
There little opportunity for the under- 
standing and respect which results from 
close acquaintance between student and 
teacher. The German pattern which 
have accepted foreign the kind 
mental maturity which desire de- 
velop. 

Maturity thought cannot di- 
vorced from the intimate details liv- 
ing. The American college will achieve 
more when sets the kind en- 
vironment which maturity can 
developed through example and practice. 


Closely related the idea that men- 
tal maturity can gained through lec- 
tures, quizzes, and “labs” the emphasis 
placed college leadership academic 
standards. There seems assump- 
tion that learning must painful. When 
techniques and procedures the college 
program become obviously little value 
they are then said good for the 
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discipline involved. The student who 
unable, unwilling, submit such 
program discipline eliminated. 
When remember that the freshman 
was, himself, selected from much 
larger population, have reason 
question this process continued selec- 
tion. Should education primarily con- 
cerned with selection? education 
democratic society for those least 
need it? 

Emphasis the college standards 
not unconscious one. Each academic 
year brings reference faculty meetings 
and student publications the import- 
ance high standards. The idea seems 
that the prestige the college 
faculty determined the difficulty 
its courses. The school that fails large 
number its students said have 
“higher standards” than the one that 
does not. might more reasonable 
assume the reverse. The school which 
provides program for each its stu- 
dents and thus continues their education 
might the better school. 

the function the school se- 
lect, then should judged how 
well selects. the function the 
school assist the student attain 
maturity, then should judged 
the basis how much maturity at- 
tains. long insist judging 
the school the basis only the stu- 
dent who graduated encourage the 
selection those who already know 
much what the school wishes teach. 
are really interested the de- 
velopment maturity, our standards 
must set terms how much more 
maturity each the students who ad- 
mitted the school has achieved the 
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time leaves the school. All students 
entering, not just those who are selected 
receive the diploma, are the responsi- 
bility the American college. 

Some our junior colleges have 
recognized more clearly their responsi- 
bility all their students than four 
year colleges attached large univer- 
sities. This has been particularly true 
the public junior colleges California. 


While the processes the college 
for developing mental maturity are cen- 
tered around lectures, quizzes, and stand- 
ards, the development social maturity 
is, the colleges for men least, less 
highly organized. For less than half 
the student body many our col- 
leges, the social fraternity the vehicle 
for the direction the social education 
the student. Its importance out 
proportion its actual membership. 

some schools fraternities have been 
banned rendered relatively 
tive. For those who belong stress 
membership small and closely knit 
group. The stated ideals the group 
are generally quite commendable. The 
fact remains that expensive adjuncts 
college education fraternities put 
emphasis social selection which 
unwholesome. Membership becomes 
sometimes more important than any 
other phase student life. The unsuper- 
vised program the fraternity does not 
justify such confidence the part 
the student. Furthermore failure 
selected brings grief many worthy 
students. 

The existence the fraternity may 
indicate need within the college for 
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intimate units social grouping and per- 
haps even for better provision for com- 
munity living. These needs should 
met for all students part the regu- 
lar framework the college itself. 

Princeton, among the larger American 
colleges, has taken significant steps 
the direction providing for the social 
life its entire student body rather than 
merely for the socially select. There 
dining clubs under competent sponsor- 
ship form very important part the 
undergraduate life every student. The 
resulting attitudes are quite enviable. 

second type provision for the 
social maturity the student through 
student directed activities. Among the 
activities which might listed this 
connection are the political organizations, 
culminating some form student 
government; the student newspaper, and 
other student publications; the glee club, 
and other musical organizations; the dra- 
matic groups, and organizations dealing 
with public speaking; and various or- 
ganizations sponsoring other types 
social activity. this phase the 
college program which alumni tend 
list the most educational. Neverthe- 
less, small portion the student 
body which actively takes part. Like the 
rest the college program, tends 
provide the best education for those 
least need it. 

third, but relatively insignificant 
part the college program for the de- 
velopment social and mental ma- 
turity, the sponsorship the college 
public lectures and concerts. gen- 
eral, students take little part this por- 
tion the college program. the 
college faculty and community which 
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attends and benefits most from such 
activity. 

Yale uses its smaller living units 
stimulate greater interest such in- 
formal cultural-social activity with 
great deal success. There each the 
ten “colleges” approximately four 
hundred students has its own widely at- 
tended series lectures and programs 
managed student leaders. 


The need for developing physical ma- 
turity imperfectly recognized the 
American college its emphasis 
athletics. This program now exists 
the colleges assumes three forms: the 
varsity intercollegiate team sport, in- 
tramural sports, and the formal physical 
education program. large part the 
capital outlay some institutions 
gymnasia, swimming pools, tennis courts, 
and stadia. few them can boast golf 
courses and riding stables. some 
schools the director the program 
physical education and athletics 
more highly paid official than the presi- 
dent. 

the three phases athletic activity 
the varsity program generally gets the 
big share attention. Its place provid- 
ing for physical maturity seems rather 
obscure. For about two months football 
provides entertainment and spectator 
recreation for the student body, alumni, 
faculty, and the general community. 
some communities basketball base- 
ball serve the same function. Other ac- 
tivities such tennis, track, and swim- 
ming seem interest primarily 
the participants. 

The number students actually par- 
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ticipating all the varsity sports 
relatively small. The more spectacular 
the sports provide basis for con- 
tinued contact with the alumni. They 
bring revenue the school program, 
generally expended other varsity 
sports. They serve advertise the 
school. the process they create the 
popular mind false impression 
the purpose the college. (Perhaps the 
gravest criticism institutional ethics 
the question the eligibility foot- 
ball players.) Even participation 
team sports may value, the extreme 
expenditure time and energy required 
the varsity sports renders the rest 
the educational 
valueless the player the regular 
season. 

Some school officials have seriously 
questioned whether was the responsi- 
bility public and private institutions 
sponsor commercial recreation the 
name education. The University 
Chicago one several schools which 
have found that varsity athletics were 
not useful part their program for 
the development physical maturity 
and have dropped them from their pro- 
gram. Others have taken rather careful 
steps prevent the varsity program 
from hampering the rest the educa- 
tional program. Serious students the 
public high school are recognizing the 
influence college professionalization 
practice the secondary level. 

Some critics varsity athletics have 
hailed the intramural program the 
answer. Certainly more students can take 
part. Certainly less stress placed 
long hours practice. Here, felt 
some, athletics assumes its place 
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part balanced program education 
living. few schools the intra- 
mural program really popular. Those 
which have the largest programs find 
necessary stimulate student interest 
through offering elaborate trophies, 
through building campus rivalries, 
through requiring participation. Group 
pressure placed the individual 
member fraternity dormitory units 
take part, even though may feel 
some other activity more profit- 
able. 

Whether social and educational 
activity intramural sports are worth the 
time expended questionable. They are 
valuable far they provide fellow- 
ship and recreation. The great majority 
the sports stressed will not used 
after the completion the college pro- 

ram. 

The formal physical education class 
sometimes said the “real” educa- 
tional activity the college dealing with 
the physical needs the student. Many 
colleges require least two years 
participation this program. Proponents 
claim three purposes: the teaching 
basic athletic skills and recreational ac- 
tivities, provision for “proper physical 
development,” and provision for system- 
atic exercises. seems doubtful that 
large numbers students continue 
use the skills taught basic. Nor has 
been shown, despite many studies, that 
significant gains have been made the 
status health students participating 
the physical education program. The 
fact that the college does not require par- 
ticipation the program upper class 
and graduate students seems indicate 
doubt the part officials the 
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need for systematic exercise. 

Some schools, including the Univer- 
sity North Carolina, have set phys- 
ical education clinics which attempt 
determine the physical needs enter- 
ing students and provide least 
extreme cases suitable corrective atten- 
tion. This represents least considera- 
tion the importance developing 
physical maturity the student start- 
ing from understanding his par- 
ticular needs. 


The amount emphasis placed 
moral and emotional development varies 
considerably from one college another. 
There the present time not one but 
several different patterns emphasis. 
Each pattern represents different con- 
ception the function the college 
this phase maturity. 

the beginning the century the 
daily chapel service was important 
part student life most American 
discuss moral, religious, and emotional 
problems which lent themselves group 
attention. This practice has been aban- 
doned gradually for various reasons: the 
complexity the daily schedule, in- 
crease the size student bodies which 
made such gatherings less feasible, resist- 
ance the part students who ob- 
jected the “preaching” which was 
likely take place, and realization 
the part faculty and administration 
that the areas dealt with required indi- 
vidual rather than group attention. 
Where the services were primarily re- 
ligious was felt that attendance should 
voluntary. 
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Most schools any size now attempt 
provide for moral and emotional de- 
velopment through what referred 
guidance. The emphasis usually 
restricted dealing with “problems” 
rather than with providing systematic 
assistance all students. Where coun- 
selors are assigned for all students they 
usually are more concerned with prob- 
lems scheduling course work than 
with assisting students emotional 
moral development. 

Some the Eastern schools try 
take advantage the presence grad- 
uate students and young faculty mem- 
bers provide more counselors than 
are generally available other colleges. 
This has been really successful where the 
counselor was readily available natu- 
ral relationship, preferably regular 
member dormitory dining group. 


The average American college at- 
tempts make some provision for the 
development its students each 
the major areas maturity: physical, 
mental, social, and emotional. Its pro- 
gram for maturity centered around 
class attendance, with its lectures and 
laboratory procedures; around selective 
standards; around poorly supervised 
social life; around the athletic program; 
around student activities; around 
variety formal and informal activities 
labeled “Guidance”; and very slight 
degree around such things lectures 
and concerts. The degree maturity 
achieved from such emphases being 
questioned. Slowly colleges are evolving 
new program. 

The leaders some our colleges 
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are coming recognize that the ma- 
turity students all phases living 
cannot provided assembly line pro- 
cedures. They are coming recognize 
that education must become highly per- 
sonalized. 

Best thought seems suggest simple 
living unit from thirty fifty people. 
The fellowship now available only 
the fraternity house would become avail- 
able for the entire student body. The 
emphasis would taken from the ex- 
pensive and glamorous “weekend” char- 
acteristic many modern campuses and 
placed more maturely directed 
practice daily living. 

Since the teachers would share the 
life the smaller community, personal 
guidance would become readily avail- 
able. The fifteen minute conference with 
impersonal official which now the 
more frequent contact between faculty 
administration and the students would 
replaced longer, more informal 
contacts. Many the things which affect 
the maturity the student would come 
the attention the counselor with 
whom was living. 

such school formal class proce- 
dures could relegated the back- 
ground, Lectures general interest 
several different groups students 
might attended present and 
then used basis for further analysis 
within the living unit. Basic courses 
needed for the maturity practically 
all students should given indi- 
vidual small group basis within the 
unit itself. More highly specialized 
courses might given present, pri- 
marily the third and fourth year 
levels, but should recognized sec- 
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ondary the life the campus unit 
itself. 

The small living unit the college 
campus would give much experience 
the art wholesome living 
sible. Students and teachers would work 
and plan together. Problems group 
ethics and behavior could dealt with 
rationally. The economics operating 
the living establishment could become 
part the educational program. There 
would better basis for determining 
which members the group were not 
profiting from the experiences offered. 
student would “flunk out” for failure 
academic courses, but would stay 
school leave the basis his ability 
profit from continuing school. 
When left, the student might 
given formal statement the things 
which had done school, not rela- 
tively meaningless college diploma. 

Some important activities could not 
easily carried within the small liv- 
ing unit. These could retained 
part the college-wide program and 
stressed proportion their apparent 
worth developing student maturity. 
Grades, examinations, and course credits 
would become less important when the 
adult adviser was position tell 
whether student was profiting 
from the work was doing. Increased 
maturity could become the criterion for 
judging the student’s success. With re- 
duction mechanization the educa- 
tional process such paraphernalia 
marks and records would become less 
important. 

While social, mental, and emotional 
maturity could provided better 
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through the introduction small closely 
knit living units, similar changes might 
assist the development physical 
maturity. Emphasis the type physi- 
cal education which concentrates prima- 
rily exhibitionism could replaced 
physical education pursued primarily 
either for recreation for the develop- 
ment increased maturity under- 
standing and use the body. 

Physical education formal class 
activity would discarded favor 
highly individualized clinical proce- 
dure. The physical needs student 
would determined and would 
shown how those needs might met. 
The student who needed develop 
greater physical stamina through proper 
diet might have such diet prescribed. 
The student who had not learned the 
value regular exercise might taught 
it. The student who needed some type 
corrective exercise might given it. 
facilities and instruction 
their use might provided for all. 

The stress the emerging college 
will clinical determination needs 
and careful planning meet them. 
Freshmen will assigned living units 
the basis their apparent abilities 
and interests. will the duty ad- 
visers assist them determine their 
educational needs and find the col- 
lege the facilities for meeting them. The 
entire process will devolve around con- 
sideration how well each student 
progressing his development toward 
more mature adulthood. student 
does not know how get along with 
people then his adviser will help him 
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determine why and what may 
done about it. does not have 
cient background information 
which build personal philosophy 
then attempt will made provide 
given opportunity study it. 
knows little art and literature, 
will led enjoy them. 

Only when program consciously 
designed allow all students achieve 
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greater maturity can expect the 
American college serve that function. 
This requires that those positions 
authority recognize the problem. Where 
leadership chosen the basis ad- 
ministrative experience rather than 
the basis philosophical understanding 
the function democratic education, 
will change very slowly from our 
present weak practice. Where the lead- 
ers have vision are making progress. 


curriculums and schools have multiplied less emphasis has been 
placed liberal studies. not surprising that people have 
been immensely more successful the technological activities life 
than those which involve human The success achieved 
educating youth for the broad responsibilities living will large 
measure determine our ability people deal effectively with the 
issues our U.S. Commissioner Educa- 


tion the “School Review” 
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For All 


Howe Harris 


There shall old songs wrapped remembrance, 
With the fire young love lingering long; 
There shall joy, and there shall mourning, 


And ever new hope jubilant song. 


There shall valleys, rich and abundant, 
And there shall rivers swift their flow, 
And the hills that love, crowned the ages, 


They shall watching centuries go. 


There shall white sands, gleaming and lovely, 
The clamor skimming the foam; 
There shall music soft the snowfall, 


All shall calling the wanderer home. 
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modern philosophies history 
the awesome and apoc- 
alyptic theory that the western 
world are going through the dying stages 
Civilization Culture. This inex- 
orable thesis, advanced decisively 
Spengler’s Decline the West, has been 
re-echoed with many variations the 
“readings history” host such 
notables Toynbee, Northrup, Schu- 
bart, Kroeber, Sorokin and Schweitzer. 
These influential social theorists are be- 
ing read very widely and thoughtfully 
today. Toynbee and Schweitzer have vir- 
tually attained best-seller status, as- 
sumedly because managed 
inject least small note optimism 
into otherwise hopeless picture the 
relentless cycle “rise-and-fall” which 
seems, historically, characterize man’s 
social destiny. 

These “nonlinear” views history, 
which reject the idea the steady prog- 
ress our civilization toward some ideal 
goal, are becoming strong influences 
upon modern thought. This evidenced 
our growing concern for signs and 
earmarks decadence our society. 
Faced are today with menacingly 
tangible world forces aligned against us, 
have reason ponder carefully these 
studies historical parallelism and the 
resulting generalizations which may 
derived from them. 

The complete acceptance this “non- 
linear” rhythmical interpretation 


Social Philosophies and Education 
Srory 


history would, course, have the most 
profound implications for education. Our 
most farsighted philosophies have in- 
variably assumed progressive, evolu- 
tionary rise—a sort learning-curve 
progress toward something suggesting 
the infinite perfectibility man and so- 
ciety. There better statement this 
than Dewey’s “growth-leading-to-more- 
growth” idea. Yet apparent that 
culture such ours inevitably flourishes, 
reaches peak, and then declines, this 
theory infinite growth socially mean- 
tion. One might even further and 
state that educational philosophies un- 
consciously assume the permanence 
what Schubart calls the Heroic-Pro- 
methean man. Yet, according Schu- 
bart, have already reached the end 
the era which this type ascendent. 

Whatever explanation 
Toynbee’s disintegration idea with only 
the “bridge effect” religion, Kroeber’s 
“decline creativity,” Danilevsky’s 
series successive stages which lead in- 
evitably the exhaustion culture, 
the various others—these interpreta- 
tions history seem essentially 
agreed one down-to-earth point. 
will the one great exception human 
history our culture not superseded, 
ultimately and perhaps soon, some 
new “blossoming” civilization. such 
direct statement seems over- 
simplification, least serves empha- 
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size the tremendous challenge educa- 
tion which implicit these social 
theories. 

true that our leading educators, 
their continuous recognition social 
change, have never failed acknowl- 
edge obligation for social direction. 
The “reconstructionism” Brameld and 
his followers is, real sense, ex- 
ample move toward counter attack 
upon bad social trends means 
forthright goal-setting. Such 
struction society, however, must un- 
doubtedly have within the magical 
power rejuvenation, the substantial 
impede the decline which the aforemen- 
tioned prophecies apparently foresee for 
us. short, such new philosophy can 
gain strength taking fuller cogni- 
zance predictive elements these 
philosophies history rather than 
following the traditional lines philo- 
sophic disputation. 

one persuaded that past Cultures 
have invariably followed discernible 
pattern ascendence and decline and 
that there are clear cut parallels their 
respective paths along this cycle, the 
prodigious problem which education 
faces clarified least. must ana- 
lyze the intelligible causes disintegra- 
tion and decay with clarity that 
have not achieved before. Our system 
education America, the sort 
unacknowledged bellwether Western 
culture, must pick surefooted way 
are avoid, now ultimately, the 
disaster which has felled many am- 
bitious but evanescent cultures the 


past. 
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Our search for tangibles might fitly 
begin with study aesthetic “art- 
phenomena” interpretations history. 
This suggested simply because our 
schools have always placed stated em- 
phasis upon the arts and sciences. Stu- 
dents aesthetic history, from Hegel 
Ligeti, have attempted show natu- 
ral sequence the periods highest 
achievement the respective arts. 
Petrie, for instance, finds 
among older civilizations uniform se- 
quence which arts blossom: first, archi- 
tecture and sculpture, then painting, lit- 
erature, music, mechanics, theoretic sci- 
ence and, finally, wealth. Paul Ligeti 
demonstrates three large stages, 
architectural, plastic and pictorial, with 
corresponding range from dominant 
idealism the architectural stage 
skeptical, materialistic, utilitarian decline 
the pictorial malerisch stage. These 
and other analyses this kind, what- 
ever their accuracy, have led inevitably 
the more fatalistic theory that the 
arts undergo some regular cycle 
growth and decay, does the total 
culture civilization. short, theorists 
such Waldemar see unmistakable clues 
the rise and fall world powers 
the evolutionary cycles these art- 
phenomena. 

Other philosophers history are 
more largely concerned with “political” 
forces indices prediction. Adolph 
Berle’s recent Natural Selection Politi- 
cal Forces, for instance, rejects the pes- 
simism many the older theorists 
and advances the scientific theory that 
political forces, embodied such 
universal ideas the “basic dignity and 
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equality man,” will tend survive 
Darwin-like selective process. This de- 
viates rather distinctly from the theory 
that each culture has within the seeds 
decay which will inevitably prevent 
from meeting some ultimate crisis. 

Sorokin’s Social Philosophies 
Age Crisis perhaps the most 
noteworthy summary available for 
comparison the many significant view- 
points advanced the great “interpret- 
ers history.” Aside from the extreme 
pertinence Sorokin’s epitome and criti- 
cism, there is, above all, his viewpoint 
emphasis upon the great urgency 
increased attention social analysis. 
One his concluding statements defines 
the issue unmistakably: 


The present critical point human his- 
tory imperatively demands this deeper and 
more adequate integralist knowledge 
man and man’s sociocultural universe, not 
only for the sake more adequate com- 
prehension these most “mysterious” 
phenomena, but especially because the mor- 
tally dangerous crisis mankind must 
terminated and the way made clear for 
humanity’s entrance into new and har- 
monious era 


Thus, educators, nonlinear view 
history means infinitely more than 
implied the simple platitude which 
states that “history repeats itself.” 
education incapable circumventing 
the influences which tend terminate 
cycle human culture, then our su- 
preme faith its powers must indeed 
seem somewhat farcical. Our obligation 
inescapable. have, happily, one 


Age Crisis, 322. Boston: The Beacon Press, 
1950. 
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fundamental advantage over many pre- 
vious civilizations. This lies our in- 
creasing self-realization, perhaps the 
first real, objective awakening man 
his actual problems survival and 
continued progress. The problem, 
short, fully raised critical conscious- 
ness. Simply virtue our advanced 
position the time scheme history 
and because the resultant increased 
perspective, have tremendous ad- 
vantage over such cultures that 
ancient Greece. Mankind cannot con- 
tent repeat the mistakes its child- 
hood, and thus the final, basic challenge 
one attaining logical cultural ma- 
turity. 

must searchingly and openmind- 
edly probe the past experiences the 
races man for inductive patterns which 
will lead the helpful generalizations 
upon which educational philosophy can 
built. Our concern with the prac- 
tical problem world trying realize 
itself and “grow up.” have virtually 
perfected the scientific method in- 
vestigation, the search for cause-and- 
effect relationships. Our problem one 
preventing decline, or, more posi- 
tively, continuing rise. the fall 
the cycle immanent, education must 
strive unceasingly keep the voltage 
rising. 

actually call for periodic rejuve- 
nescence. constant rise progress 
seems entirely atypical. have 
empirical promise continued upward 
progress under any given set condi- 
tions. Toynbee has pointed out that na- 
tions grow they fight diversity, and 
decline they increase comfort and 
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prosperity. such thesis valid, the 
concern education might conceivably 
become that providing, lieu 
vanished hardships and privations, sub- 
stitute challenges which, the same 
sense, try the mettle and bring out the 
same constructive elements human 


nature. history truly enables the child 
“stand upon the shoulders his 
father,” the least that education can 
direct the child’s sight accurately 
and objectively that his higher van- 
tage point becomes the promise con- 
tinuous advancement our own land. 


FIRST NAMES WHOM FIRST NAMES ARE DUE 


What shall say the craze for “first-naming”? Contact not 
established, seems, between souls entertaining over the radio the 
absence childhood manners address. Everywhere America 
the same. instance the radio only one the most thoughtless and 
intruding the agencies promoting particularly thin psychology. 

not youth movement. Youth impulsive through the ages, and 
not more than any given time the past. Youth does not calculate 
this matter, only acts naturally, according patterns set before 
it. Older men and women, with little their minds, were re- 
quired conceive that the breaking down conventional name-bars 
necessary condition for mental emotional cooperation; older men 
and women, who, having nothing better do, started looking around 
for something the wise old world had never tried, least during the 
last several centuries, and lighted upon this the heretofore unseen 

roadblock standing the way social Utopia. 
Possibly the thought dragging mankind willy-nilly into one sweet 
union helter-skelter address-intimacy was born the “flapper” 
decade. “flapper” would understood not alone the young girl 
certain ebullient make, but well any man woman, young old, 
who relishes such socially noxious unconventionalities “flapperism” 
denotes. Whether the Rotarian, frowning “Mister” within the con- 


clave, “flapperistic,” depends naturally upon the identity the in- 
dividual. But entirely obvious that the all-embracing, all-pervading 
recourse first names facto deprives them genuine sentimental 
significance; and that consummation most unfortunate—A. 
Concord College, Athens, W.Va. 


Helping Young People Deal 
With Their Problems 


young people are faced with 


many problems. These problems 
are the difficulties and dilemmas which 
they recognize and about which they ex- 
press personal concern. Young people 
not leave these problems behind 
when they come school. They carry 
these concerns with them they come 
and participate our classrooms, and 
these problems will affect everything 
that they and learn there. many 
cases now recognize that actually 
experience and learn terms what 
the problems with which must 
deal. two youngsters are involved 
consideration what would constitute 
adequate diet, the youngster who has 
not had the opportunity eat good, 
warm food will necessarily have dif- 
ferent experience than the youngster 
who will always have tasty, nutritious 
meal. These two youngsters will have 
different learning experiences they 
participate this activity. other cases 
failure solve particular problem 
may prevent young person from living 
and working effectively other places 
and with other concerns, concern 
one classroom may carried over into 
another class and affect work there. Or, 
serious problem the home may 
transposed into the school and stifle any 
possible creative work. this case 
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youngster may have devote all his 
nervous energy and attention one 
particular problem. The way that 
deals with this problem may have 
social effect. can affect all us. The 
youth who seeks group status and pres- 
tige through smoking “reefers” threat- 
ens everyone the community. Every- 
one, and especially the teacher, has 
stake the methods that this young per- 
son chooses deal with his particular 
problem. 

may identify several general types 
problems. For example, young child 
may point his finger some object and 
ask, “What’s that?” able relate 
some object experience other ex- 
periences may very important. the 
other hand, adolescent boys have been 
known express great concern over 
necessary for social prestige and position 
the adolescent gang. also have 
records individuals who have been 
perplexed over problems that may not 
seem closely related their own 
needs and concerns. For example, some 
adults one time were greatly per- 
plexed the problem how sepa- 
rate two kinds the chemical element 
neon that were identical except for 
slight difference mass. This was 
very serious and meaningful problem, 
and many men devoted great deal 
their time and energy attempt 
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solve it. This, well all the other 
examples, could considered prob- 
lem. The one common aspect that can 
identified that the individuals who 
where involved recognized difficulty 
and made attempt deal with and 
improve the situation. 

The problems that young people have 
are those matters about which they are 
concerned. individual cannot told 
what his problems are. Instead, they are 
the difficulties that recognizes. the 
same sense, students our classrooms 
cannot assigned problems. The teach- 
who asks student, “What the per- 
oxide?” not stating problem for the 
student; some cases such questions 
become kind puzzle. However, 
the question accompanied any kind 
threat the student, may faced 
with difficulty. However, such cases, 
the student may have find some means 
divert cushion the threat. may 
want find some method handling 
the question order able bring 
home the kind report card which will 
ensure the use the family car 
Saturday night. Or, may try place 
the teacher ridiculous position 
order gain the good will and admira- 
tion other members his group. 
either case the actual problem that rec- 
ognized the individual student 
certainly much different from the ques- 
tion that was raised the teacher. 


work effectively with young people 
the teacher must become aware the 
problems they recognize. This means 
that the teacher should try understand 
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their difficulties and help them cope 
with these this case the 
teacher’s questions and actions will 
directed and phrased help the young 
people they investigate and meet their 
problems. This means that the teacher 
should have developed certain abilities 
and competencies order understand 
young people and help them work with 
their problems. Some these abilities 
can described. 

teacher should able work 
with young people help them recog- 
nize difficulties and obstructions and 
determine the relative importance 
the various problems. are involved 
many problems. Therefore, must 
choose the direction which wish 
expend our energies. One group 
youngsters was studying typhoid fever. 
deliberate attempt was made find 
the relationships between the availability 
good drinking water, the 
waste disposal and the incidence ty- 
phoid fever. Throughout the discussion, 
questions concerning polio were raised. 
polio caused germs the water 
drink?” “Is safe swimming 
while polio epidemic on?” “My 
sister the hospital with polio. What 
kind treatment will she receive?” 
many places typhoid fever longer 
serious menace. Polio, unfortunately is. 
this case very little effort had been 
made investigate and locate the prob- 
lems that were concern these young 
people. result, the youngsters were 
dealing with matters that they judged 
were lesser importance them, and 
problem deep concern—polio—re- 
ceived inadequate attention. 

teacher should able help 
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young people recognize and consider 
some the general aspects our 
method for solving problems. Because 
know something about solving 
problems, students should not forced 
learn everything the harsh school 
trial-and-error. Instead, they should 
given the opportunity consider and 
accept reject some the tested 
methods involved problem solving. 
know, for example, that gen- 
erally inefficient collect facts ran- 
dom. Instead, better search for 
facts and evidence while using some 
unifying tool hypothesis. was Dar- 
win who said, “How odd that any- 
one should not see that all observation 
must for against some view, 
any service.” When our auto- 
mobile doesn’t start, don’t im- 
mediately begin examining the entire 
car. Instead, may say, “It might 
the spark.” can then proceed test 
whether not there any spark. this 
case the hypothesis becomes tool where- 
locate our difficulty. other prob- 
lems can use hypotheses suggested 
answers similar fashion. They can 
tools with which can direct our 
investigation. 

helping young people deal with 
their problems teacher should able 
assist them locating necessary infor- 
mation. teacher should have picture 
some the possible sources infor- 
mation that exist within the community. 
attempt made ascertain what 
kinds trees can grown the local 
climate, may prove fruitful 
talk the man who has been collecting 
local weather data over period years. 
may able give very good 
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picture the extremes temperature 
and have been experienced 
the locality. Bulletins the state de- 
partment agriculture, the other 
hand, may prove fruitful source 
data the climatic conditions neces- 
sary for the cultivation various plants. 
The teacher should prepared help 
students locate such sources infor- 
mation. especially important that 
have broad picture possible 
the sources and resource people that 
are available the local community. 

The teacher should able help 
young people criticize and evaluate evi- 
dence and information. The process 
criticizing and evaluating may under- 
stood attempt predict which 
information will reliable and valuable 
determining which course action 
has the greatest possibility success. 
almost all cases profitable develop 
attitude “demand for evidence.” 

The best approach many prob- 
lems, especially school situation, 
through group work. teacher 
help young people deal with their prob- 
lems should able help young 
people work together. should 
assist young people become aware 
what involved group work and 
help them understand some their 
When there are conflicts 
within the group, some attempt must 
made clarify the conflicting positions 
that the group can evaluate them 
terms the group goal. Members the 
group can helped understand each 
other. For instance, the shy person who 
hesitates make contribution can often 
through the assistance other members 
the group helped participate 
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group discussions and projects. 

Perhaps, the most important com- 
petence that teacher needs the ability 
help young people learn from their 
experiences dealing with their own 
problems. result their experiences 
they should learn and hence able 
deal with future problems more ef- 
ficient and effective manner. This 
very complex process, and yet, funda- 
mental. involves gaining aware- 
ness the process which are in- 
volved dealing with problem. This 
awareness terms seeing relation- 
ship between our experiences dealing 
with particular problem, past experi- 
ences with other problems and possible 
with future problems. One 
high school group proved themselves 
that the cheapest and most effective way 
providing for pedestrian safety 
street corner near the school was erect 
automobile traffic signal. They pro- 
ceeded inform the city council their 
findings, the overwhelming evidence 
supporting and their surprise that 
such august body the city council 
had not long ago arrived the same 
conclusion. They were, course, very 
chagrined when their report was ignored. 
they had been aware what in- 
volved making report another 
group, they might have altered the na- 
ture their study and certainly the 
form and tenor their report. How- 
ever, analysis such situation could 
lead fruitful results. They might gen- 
eralize and say that, the results 
study must accepted another group, 
the chances for acceptance are improved 
that group involved planning and 
making the study. such generaliza- 
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tion could abstracted from this ex- 
perience, their chances fruitful action 
the future would have been improved. 
course least equally important 
that successful experiences examined. 
their report had been accepted the 
city council, they might question: Why 
were they successful? What aspects 
their procedures were crucial for success? 
Learning centered around these gen- 
eralizations which direct our fu- 
ture behavior. The teacher should 
able help the student this process 
generalization. 

These points are not only list 


the abilities that teacher 


should have help young people 
deal with their problems, but also 
limited description the role the 
teacher this problem-solving process. 
Many teachers have not had the oppor- 
tunity develop some these abilities. 
For others, the role the teacher 
problem solving may strange and 
even frightening. These abilities can, 
however, developed, and the teach- 
er’s role can prove interesting and 
very fruitful. How can these abilities 
developed? From what kinds experi- 
ences can teachers gain the security and 
knowledge necessary help young 
people deal with their difficulties? 


determine how some these 
abilities may developed and what may 
the nature some these experi- 
ences which teachers may gain security 
and knowledge, can refer some 
the criteria generally used select 
and plan for learning experiences. For 
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example, the experiences must such 
that the teacher will able draw 
upon them when working with 
young people and their problems. 
generally recognized that our ability 
generalize from one situation into an- 
other directly related the degree 
similarity between those situations. 
When person can see some connection 
between problem that confronts him 
and some experience that has previ- 
ously had, the educational experiences 
become valuable him. The greater the 
similarity between the educational ex- 
perience and the problems that will face 
the teacher; the greater the possibility 
that some connection relationship will 
recognized. The teacher’s educational 
experiences should closely related 
possible the problems that will 
meet helping young people deal 
with their problems. 

has been mentioned, must 
also have certain kind security 
are help young people they deal 
with their problems. are not dealing 
with questions which the answers are 
already known, nor there definite, 
step-by-step procedure follow. Instead, 
are working situations which 
the youngsters must find some kind 
answer guide them their future ac- 
tions. The answers are closely related 
the student’s life; the answers will de- 
termine how will act, and this 
sense, they will determine the nature 
his future. Therefore, essential that 
should find the best possible answers. 
The teacher should have experienced 
the insecurity dealing with problems 
which the answers are not already 
known. should also have experienced 


the security that comes from dealing 
with questions that are meaningful and 
significant the eyes the students. 

The ability help young people 
deal with their problems not seg- 
mented made distinct parts. 
may segment for the purpose more 
detailed description. However, can- 
not, for example, learn how evaluate 
information the abstract. learn 
how evaluate information the need 
arises order work specific situa- 
tion with recognized problem. Teach- 
ers should have had experiences which 
they can learn not only how evaluate 
information, work with groups, identify 
important problems, but they should 
also see the interrelationships between 
these abilities and the part they play 
helping young people deal with their 
problems. 

the basis these criteria may 
suggested that the teacher’s ability 
help young people deal with their 
problems can best developed hav- 
ing the experience working 
organized fashion with problem which 
recognizes and which has meaning for 
him. dealing with this problem con- 
tinued attempt should made rec- 
ognize the process that involved 
problem solving and relate other 
problems that may predicted the 
future. sense security developed 
experience and success. teacher 
has had the experience dealing with 
important problems and recognizing 
some the elements involved coping 
with problems, may less hesitant 
help young people deal with theirs. 
Also, working with such prob- 
lem that are able see and under- 
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stand the relationships between the vari- 
ous abilities that are involved work- 
ing with problems. can, for instance, 
see the necessity for evaluating informa- 
tion when decision what should 
terms our problems depends 
upon the value place upon the in- 
formation available us. The need for 
predicting what kind information and 
the development hypotheses sug- 
gested answers related the problem 
whole. can learn these various 
things well the relationships be- 
tween them the process dealing 
with our problems. 

Young people also learn how deal 
with their problems they have actual 
experiences coping with the problems 
which they recognize. There are many 
problems which must dealt with 
some way all individuals. all 
must have the basic necessities for human 
living: food, clothing, shelter and rela- 
tionships with other 
Other problems are more unique. These 
problems are related the goals and 
aspirations that are peculiar 
individuals. Young people will have 
deal with both these types prob- 
lems. The teacher should work with 
young people they deal with these 
problems, and also help people learn 
from these experiences that problems 
the future will dealt with terms 
our experiences with our problems 
the past. 

This suggested process learning 
through dealing with significant prob- 
lems has several implications for the 
work both the teacher and learner. 
One implication may called the futil- 
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ity artificiality. That which 
learned cannot dictated the teacher. 
can for instance make passing 
grade contingent upon the memorization 
and regurgitation the atomic weights 
all isotopes all elements heavier 
than hydrogen. Passing the course may 
necessary for entrance college. 
result, student may alter his behavior 
and devote time the memorization 
atomic weights. should remem- 
bered, however, that this case the 
information about the atomic weights 
only valuable because wants 
college. Needless say, may also 
learn other things. may learn dis- 
like artificial means for increasing the 
value certain information. Or, may 
learn accept without question various 
impositions value which determine 
what must do. sense, learns 
not critical, or, may say, how 
not scientific. The teacher can help 
young people become aware what 
may important learned. The 
decision what will learned 
made the learner. this implied 
that the learner should involved 
the process determining the nature 
the educational activity. 

This approach does not mean that 
every morning the teacher should ask, 
“Children what are your problems to- 
day?” Instead, means that the teacher 
and students should work together and 
investigate determine what problems 
are importance them. When stu- 
dent says “Let’s study typhoid fever,” 
does not necessarily mean that the 
class will direct its attention typhoid 
fever. does mean that the class will 
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consider this along with suggestions 
from other students, teachers 
ents. means that investigation will 
carried out determine the different 
interests the group, the relative im- 
portance various suggestions, and also 
the resources that are available for 
handling various problems. What done 
the classroom should not the re- 
sult sudden, unexamined impulse, 
but should the result investigation 
and study. 

These problems are important. The 
solutions that are found and the methods 
that are used may have profound im- 
pact the future each individual that 
participates. The importance these 
problems accents the necessity for find- 
ing the best possible 
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this all available resources must uti- 
lized. not enough rely upon what- 
ever information the teacher may have 
hand that relates the problem. In- 
formation should sought wherever 
can found. The information from one 
source should checked with informa- 
tion from other sources. This search for 
information leads the teacher and young 
people outside the classroom into the 
laboratory, library and the community. 
Resources from the community, library 
and laboratory are also brought into 
the classroom. This can lead intensive 
investigation. All these activities be- 
come important the teacher helps 
young people deal with matters which 
they say are meaningful and insist are 
important. 


SYNESTHESIA: SUBJECTIVE SENSATION 


How does the full moon taste tonight, 
And what your “flavorlit” star? 
What color the breeze, bright? 
Its hair holds space ajar. 
Blue the scent crumpled hills, 
And loud the touch wine; 
Sweet the tone daffodils, 
And keen the edge “moonshine.” 
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Restoration 


Marion 


Without 

The virgin clay put upon the mold, 
And its plasticity inherent until 

The pressurized cohesion the solids, 
The Craftsman— 

Although his talent derived 

From the intensity and ultimate all creation, 
Could not transform shapeless lump 
Into token sublimity 

That sheds essence divine potential 
Upon the skill man. 


But 

Taking his hands some marred 

And poorly kilned, disintegrated fragments, 
And seeing there, withal, precious salvage, 
The Mender— 

Attuned not less beauty consummate 

grieving more acutely for its spoilage, 
Performs act transcending creation 

shaping wholeness 

That leaves the mark human effectuation 
Upon the cosmic scheme. 
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New Boy Gage 


the mess hall after breakfast, 
was stopped Mrs. Gage, the 
school principal. “We have new boy 
for you,” she announced. 

“What sort?” asked eagerly. 

“Oh, can hardly say about the boy. 
He’s seven years old, he’s just right 
for the grade,” she replied, “but the 
mother—well, you can judge for your- 
self. large, well-proportioned woman, 
strong and healthy, and this was her 
reason for putting him military 
school: ‘I’ve just worn myself out, tak- 
ing care him for seven years,’ she 
whined, ‘and I’ve decided some one else 
can worry with him while now.’ 

And that was the kind home 
he’d come from! Well, least know 
the better how deal with the child 
after that introduction. 

proceeded room where pile 
language papers awaited me. The 
children had written wee descriptive 
composition about picture which was 
hanging the schoolroom—a picture 
bird’s nest among the apple 
blossoms, and the mother bird busily 
engaged stuffing their tiny crops with 
wriggling bugs and worms. was fine 
subject for story spring day, and 
the boys had shrieked the delight they 
felt being allowed write their own 
childish sentence-stories about it. Some 
were filled with comical spellings and 
wrong usages; others were too perfect 
interest—too dully perfect! 

Cantu, our Spanish-speaking boy, re- 


cently returned from Mexico where his 
father had been the employ the 
government, had tried hard write 
story good English. laughed aloud 
read: 

“The nest are the blossom. The 
mother bird she worm the little bird.” 

mind drifted the days 
early acquaintance with the lad. How 
Gage had said, don’t know 
what you can with Cantu—he doesn’t 
understand know word English, 
and you say you have little 
edge Spanish.” 

The first day had not passed, however, 
before realized that Cantu’s timidity 
had great deal with his apparent 
lack understanding. His face, his eyes 
told that did understand, though 
whether could speak the language, 
knew not. 

Gradually began answering 
questions with birdlike chirp, and 
recognized yes and his “yi” and 
“noo,” spoken high-pitched, barely 
audible voice. The rest the boys 
wanted much laugh. ripple 
would round the class; then Cantu’s 
face would flush, and could not coax 
him chirp even yes for some 
time again. suspicions were thus 
confirmed. His accent was different, 
and the boys would laugh; therefore 
had feigned lack understanding for 
months before coming. 

Consequently talked over, the 
boys and how Cantu needed our 
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help speaking new language. Sup- 
pose were with Japanese Mexican 
people all the while, wouldn’t feel 
strange, and lonely, and bashful about 
trying talk, for fear we’d laughed 
at? And wouldn’t all try very hard 
help being oh, just quiet 
mice, and not laughing the least little 
speck? 

Thus, with the children’s help, Cantu 
had gradually come out his shell and 
was now saying anything and everything 
fearlessly, though the same chirping 
voice, slowly, hesitantly. 

was aroused from reverie 
the sound the janitor’s brush clicking 
against the wall outside. looked 
watch. Time for school! But hadn’t 
heard the bugle-call. would peep out 
and see the boys were falling into line. 
opened the door and was greeted with: 

“Sure an’ haven’t you gone school 
yet? Didn’t you afther hearin’ the 
bugle-call? Yer lads have jist gone in— 
the last little rascal jist disappeared.” 

grabbed books and made 
way, through the dirt and cleaning 
equipment, the outside. Sure enough, 
they were all the building, and 
would late. All the way across the 
parade ground our little two-room 
primary building, kept thinking, 
“Late! And preach punctuality 
these youngsters day and night! How 
can square myself? branded 
criminal, know!” 

this time had reached the build- 
ing. The boys were seated and order. 
Each little cap lay its owner’s desk, 
and all eyes were turned toward the door 
entered. The morning sun shone 
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brightly, and realized that shades must 
adjusted ere could proceed. 
therefore took this opportunity for mak- 
ing apology, for squaring myself 
the eyes flock. 

“Boys, I’m very sorry late,” 
said, lowered the blinds. was 
busy grading your language papers and 
didn’t hear the bugle. course 
know that isn’t any excuse all, and 
try never late again, really.” 

“Will you one little 
soldier asked, recalling his own frequent 
demerits for tardiness. 

“No,” said, “They don’t give teach- 
ers demerits, but Mrs. Gage will prob- 
ably say, ‘Well, Miss Davies, you 
can’t time, guess you’d better 
pack your trunk and back Ohio. 
want here only those who can 
time.’ 

that, Johnston, thin little young- 
ster with piping voice, popped like 
Jack-in-the-box, and waving his cap 
the air, addressed the assembly: “We 
don’t want her go! Now we, boys? 
she teaches good! Now doesn’t 
she, boys?” Upon which, the entire 
twenty-five arose their feet with shouts 
of, “Don’t go! Don’t go! Stay here! 
Mrs. Gage won’t care.” was 
splendid ovation, show loyalty, and 
smiled even gulped down great 
lump. 

language time, gave back the 
little compositions, that they might take 
them their cottage matrons, send 
them letters home, save them with 
other treasures show their mothers 
and fathers when next they came. Sev- 
eral had gold stars them, and the 
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owners beamed with pride. 

When all the papers had been dis- 
tributed, said Johnston, little 
champion earlier the day, “Johnston, 
lad, you didn’t give any story. Where 
your 

don’t you ’member, give 
right your desk an’ give 
you. Now don’t you ’member? You 
stood right there an’ took it. Now 
where’d you put it? know give 
you—I jus’ know did!” piped 
unbroken stream, scarcely pausing 
draw breath. 

smiled. “No, Johnston,” said, 
haven’t seen your paper, and looked 
all about desk for it. You look 
your desk and see if—” 

But was not allowed finish, 
for again his thin little voice poured 
forth, “W’y know give you; 
just know did! Don’t you ’member 
how walked right your desk 
when you was standin’ right there, and 
you took it? Hm! ist know did!” 
Then came brief pause. rested his 
chin his hand, closed his lips very 
tightly, raised his eyebrows, sighed; 
and rolling his eyes toward me, 
again piped jerkily, “But didn’t, w’y 
then mistaken.” 

found the paper, crumpled mass, 
Johnston’s desk, and shook his 
head and smiled, “Hm, mistaken!” 

Next came arithmetic, and was eager 
for it, that might get line our new 
boy. Martin, however, gave little 
opportunity knowing what could 
do. grinned each and every word 
spoke; but when asked take any 
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part, showed exasperating delibera- 
tion, doing only what really wished 
do. Finally said, “Does Martin 
only what Martin wants to? Doesn’t 
mind Mother when she speaks?” 

looked through and through 
ascertain whether was really 
earnest about the matter. Then with lips 
stuck out, replied, “Mama says 
squall don’t get what want 
to, and she’d rather let please 
than hear bawl.” made some fur- 
ther comment that soldier would 
bawl, that only babies cried; but found 
myself getting nowhere, decided 
talk him privately later. 

Spelling time came, and the little 
tykes were their toes, speak. 
eager were they know what words 
would their lot spell. Martin’s 
turn came, and pronounced the word 
“said.” Again his lips protruded and his 
eyes flashed fire. won’t spell can’t 
have the hardest word,” blurted out. 

“Martin-lad,” explained, “Miss 
Davies chooses the words, and besides, 
‘said’ hard word. Show these boys 
that you can spell it. They think you 
can’t.” That would have been challenge 
enough any the others, but 
Martin was spark gas tank. 
stamped his feet, threw his book, 
and straight the blackboard ran, 
with head lowered like little mad bull. 
Bump! And bump again! 

mouth must have hung open. 
was actually beating his head against the 
blackboard! grabbed him the arm, 
none too gently. rushed him down the 
aisle and his seat, and there set him 
down, much the wee bear must have 
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pictured Goldilocks sitting his chair. 
looked surprised. Never before had 
been interfered with that manner. 
didn’t like it, but hardly knew 
whether resist further not. For 
the balance the morning sulked. 

Then came drill, which time 
teachers were free. closed the 
schoolroom and made way across the 
parade ground the office see what 
the postman might have brought. 
passed the little company, every second- 
grader held his head just bit higher 
and looked the pride felt his khaki 
uniform and his make-believe musket. 
looked Martin. For instant fire 
shone again those deep blue eyes. 
Then pride his new possessions gained 
the ascendency, and actually smiled. 
nodded and smiled return. was 
likable little rascal after all. 

Days passed, and there was further 
show temper room two. One could 
not have asked for better behavior, 
though the lad showed trifling, lazy 
tendency. never completed more 
than the fourth part assignment; 
and with all efforts help and 
encourage him, and with all pleas 
and proddings, remained the same. 

Many times Martin encountered dif- 
ficulties the playground. was his 
greatest joy slip off the small boys’ 
field and onto the playground the 
older lads. There would try follow 
his natural bent doing 
and then some older boy would com- 
plain, and officer would come, half- 
carrying, half-dragging the youngster 
his own playground. several oc- 
casions when was charge the 


small boys, was thus returned his 
own realm. Each time straightened 
out his difficulties, plead his case with 
the officer, and Martin was allowed 
resume his play unmolested. 

could not help feeling that had 
trials enough the schoolroom without 
being held account for every misde- 
meanor out doors. And besides, 
could not think that was wholly 
blame for his naughtiness when his own 
mother had permitted him un- 
restrained for seven years for fear 
might 

Each day showed some improvement 
the boy’s disposition, and was happy 
indeed; but still wasted great deal 
time and accomplished very little. 

One day called him from the 
playground finish task which 
had been particularly lazy. Again the 
fiery temper showed itself, though 
milder way. worked slowly and 
stubbornly, but kept him until all 
was completed. When was through, 
blurted out, just hate you!” 

“Hate me?” said surprise. “Why 
like you, else should never have 
brought you finish your lesson. 
want you grow fine man, 
and you don’t your work 
always just little boy.” 

His eyes widened for instant, then 
reiterated, just hate you anyhow.” 

sorry,” said, “for like 
you. And who that always smiles 
Martin when she sees the little company 
drilling, and sees Martin standing 
straight and big and tall with his gun 
over his shoulder?” 

“You do!” was forced admit. 
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“And still hate you,” persisted. “Well,” and drew deep breath, 
“But who that always gets Martin don’t like you today, but think may- 
out trouble when runs off will tomorrow.” 


big playground?” countered. that felt chubby little arm steal 
“You that, too,” reluctantly around waist, and through blur 

replied. looked down upon towsled head, 
“And yet you hate me?” said. pressed close against side. 


THE MOLDY WORD AND BROKEN-DOWN PHRASE 


The word check worn beyond repair. Let banish it. 
Joint also becoming meaningless. Why not combine common? 
Concept can nearly always replaced with idea, more simply notion. 
Gap, too, ought eliminated from public writing. 
Policies are not policies unless they are sound; they are not imple- 
mented acted upon, always within reasonable limits. 
There the writer who wants sound important because has little 
say. When writes, problems are not studied; They are under 
continuous study all times. 

are keenly aware great problems (instead of, know the 
problems.) 

Spell out become flycatcher. With everything sticking has 
become messy. spell out policy when mean explain it. 
spell out factors when mean collect them, perhaps 
order them prove point, from 
the “Saturday Review” 
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What Truth? 


Harry TRUMBULL SuTTON 


The truth what sweet mercy does, 


When thoughtful pity pulls the heart. 


when men good say, Come, 
evil, Foul, depart! 


Behold truth then, its lines full scan, 
See truth made, not handed down; 
made and named us, 

farm, our town. 


How slowly thus, how slowly made, 
so, seems never, never; 

slowly our fingers work 

The good from bad sever! 


See man, quick, embrace the good, 


The good, the good! Reject what hinders; 


Own instantly sweet mercy’s good, 
Have evil done flinders! 


make, ah, find the truth, 
How the trusted beagle! 
The eye prophet, yes, his eye, 
Like eye ranging eagle. 
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Uncle Sam Returns Christopher 
Columbus Letter Spain 


niversary the discovery 
America—Columbus Day—October 12, 
most unique manner. returned 
the Spanish Government, way 
the Spanish Ambassador, letter writ- 
ten Christopher Columbus, dated 
“Seville, Spain, December 28, 1504.” 

Mayo,” whose identity unknown. 
Columbus told that was ill, and his 
business matters with the Bank St. 
George Genoa, Italy, were 
unsatisfactory condition—the Bank 
which had assigned tenth his 
income. 

This letter, written 448 years ago, 
bears seal with the words, “Academia 
Historia Madrid.” was stolen 
irom the National Academy History 
Madrid 1936, during the Spanish 
Civil war. 

1945 our Government, believing 
individual for $60.00. single 
file sheet unwater-marked paper 
that period. Now, that has been 
proven the original, valued 
$250,000.00. 

The ceremony transmittal was held 
Sunday afternoon four o’clock 
the Hispanic Society room the Library 
Congress, which was filled with mem- 
bers and friends the Spanish Lega- 


tion and deeply interested American 

the wall the place honor 
and chief prominence the handsome 
Coat Arms bestowed Columbus 
Ferdinand and Isabella. 

Dr. Howard Kline, Director the 
Hispanic Foundation, presided. in- 
troduced the Librarian, Dr. Luther 
Evans, who .made 
speech. Ambassador Felix Laguerica 
gave his acceptance address while nu- 
merous cameras clicked. 

photographic reproductions this letter 
for the use students. 

joined millions our people through- 
out the nation honoring the great 
discoverer. 1912 handsome marble 
Columbus was dedicated 
Union Station Plaza. inscribed, 
“To the memory Christopher Co- 
lumbus, whose high faith and indom- 
itable courage gave mankind new 
world.” 

this Columbus Day exercises were 
held there during which the Ambassador 
said part, “The Columbian venture 
blazed the way for the most intensive 
and widespread colonization even known 
history. was purely Spanish en- 
terprise—our nation’s greatest contribu- 
tion history.” quoted from the 
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original Spanish feast-day decree, which 
stated that the discovery America 
was “such arduous and cyclopean en- 
terprise that was beyond comparison 
the annals time.” 

While the Metropolitan Police Band 
played, the Ambassador and 
various organizations placed wreaths 
the statute honor the great ex- 
plorer. 

The first celebration Columbus 
Day America was held New York 
City October 12, 1792—300 years after 
his first visit this continent. Columbus 
Day was finally declared legal 
day 1909, and now observed 
most the states. 

The name prolific. There are ten 
Columbuses, twelve Columbias, two 
Columias, three Columbianas, one Co- 
lumbiville, two Columbos, one Columbe 
and four Colons. 

1492 was notable the history 
Spain. Jews were expelled from that 
country, Granada, the last Moslem 
stronghold was taken Spanish troops, 
while the discovery America Co- 
lumbus signaled the rise Spain 
great world power. 

Christopher Columbus, who was born 
near Genoa, Italy, about 1436, and re- 
ceived much his education Pavia 
northern Italy, died Spain his 
seventieth year. 

Deeply interested astronomy and 
geography—and lover the sea, 
early became sailor. When about 
married and settled Lisbon, Por- 
tugal, where his father-in-law gave him 
charts and assisted him making maps. 

After his first voyage, which was 
the Azores, Canary Islands and the 


coast Guinea, appealed, without 
success, the King Portugal for 
assistance make extended voyage 
discovery. Then returned Genoa 
for the same purpose. Again being dis- 
appointed, went Spain. 

How many times his hopes were 
blasted during those seven years before 
Ferdinand and Isabella finally granted 
his plea and outfitted him for the voy- 
age discovery. She pledged her 
jewels supply him with three small 
sailing vessels and 120 men. 

Conditions under which Columbus 
undertook the voyage exploration 
were that should Governor Gen- 
eral and Viceroy over the lands dis- 
covered, and with allowance one 
tenth the products. 

the Moorish elegance the 
“Court Lions,” the Alhambra, near 
Granada, 
Washington Irving his book “The 
Alhambra,” Ferdinand 
bade Columbus goodbye when 1492 
started his first voyage the new 
world. 

Sailing westward from Palos Au- 
gust reached land the Ba- 
hama group October 12. Cuba and 
Haiti planted colonies, and returned 
Spain March 1493. his second 
voyage, and with larger expedition, 
remained three years the West 
Indies. 

When Columbus came the main- 
land South America thought 
had discovered continent—the eastern 
coast Asia. 

During his third voyage there was 
insurrection among his men—in chains 
was returned Ferdinand and Isa- 
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bella. But was released, his honors 
restored, and was made Admiral, and 
Governor Spanish lands. estab- 
lished his family Spain, where they 
still exist. the letter referred 
“My dear son Don Diego.” 

fourth voyage extended from 1502 
1504, when explored the coast 
Central America. 

During one his voyages vowed 
that the first land sighted would 
name for the Almighty. When finally 
they came sight land was 
island near the northern coast South 
America, with three mountain peaks. 

These named for the Holy Trinity 
—Father, Son and Holy Spirit—or 
“Trinidad.” 

That island—now with population 
some 550,000—is miles long, 
miles wide, and called “The land 
orchids and humming birds.” Its soil 
fertile and very rich minerals. 
Its capital—Port Spain—is attrac- 
tive, date city. 

Trinidad has famous pitch lake 
144 acres. Many the streets Wash- 
ington, D.C., are paved with that as- 
phalt. 
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Columbus survived Queen Isabella 
but short time. his request was 
interred San Domingo—his chains 
buried with him. 1796 his remains 
were taken the Cathedral Havana, 
Cuba. 102 years later, when Spain had 
lost Cuba 1898, was removed 
Spain. 

tall imposing Columbus monument 
stands Columbus Square Genoa. 
Near the unpretentious grey stone 
house which lived. Not far from 
the Bank where did business. 

the wall the Church where 
letter written and signed him. The 
original was the wall till souvenir 
fiend tore off corner it. Then was 
photographed—the picture put the 
wall and the letter removed safe 
place. 

And now Uncle Sam has returned 
this other precious letter Spain 
expression friendship sister na- 
tion, and honor the memory 
Christopher Columbus—that intrepid 
navigator who, while enduring many 
great hardships and perils, opened 
this new world humanity. 


Nothing education astonishing the amount igno- 
rance accumulates the form inert 
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The Gray Fog Shut Out 


Bacon 


The fog horns 

Have grown hoarse, 
Giving the answering 
“Here” 

the passing query 
“Where” 

the ferry boats, 
the mists 

the fog-bound bay 
Warily feel their way 
Like wraithe-thin barques 
Toward the safety 

the waiting wharves. 


the Embarcadero 

human derelict, 

Hunched his threadbare coat, 
silently along, 
Despairing shelter 

From the creeping chill 

the gray fog. 


But watch eagerly 

Through the drifting dimness 
For the welcoming glow 

lamp-lit windows, 

Love waiting, 

And the warmth home— 
The door will 


The gray fog shut out. 
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Book Reviews 


EDUCATION 


INTRODUCTION AMERICAN 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, New York, 1950. 652 
$4.50. 

This the second edition text 
the same title published 1942. Modifica- 
tions the former edition represent im- 
provement with respect both content and 
organization. The book designed sup- 
ply comprehensive overview American 
public education broadly conceived in- 
clude, the author says the Preface, 
“all education which the American pub- 
lic invests its time money both.” 

The volume consists chapters 
which are called “teaching-learning units.” 
These units are analyzed five parts. Part 
Organization and Administration 
Public Education, deals with the national 
program education, the state systems, 
and local organizations. Part II, Areas 
Public Education, deals with the so-called 
levels education including pre-elemen- 
tary education, elementary education, sec- 
ondary education, higher education, and 
education for out-of-school groups. Part 
III, Personnel Public Education, deals 
with pupils, teachers, and other personnel, 
including administrators, supervisors, non- 
teaching personnel, semi-teaching person- 
nel, and part-time teaching personnel. 
Part IV, Providing for Education Ma- 
terials and Environment, deals with cur- 
ricular and co-curricular activities, educa- 
tional supplies, equipment, buildings, and 
finances. Part Interpretation Educa- 
tion, deals with issues and trends Ameri- 
can public education. 

Although the author refers the past 
dealing with different topics, does not 


purport writing textbook the 
history education. describes and ana- 
lyzed one America’s largest industries 
for the enlightenment those who are pro- 
fessionally responsible expect become 
professionally responsible for effective par- 
ticipation its future development. 

Departments education which under- 
take provide broad orientation the 
whole field educational practice the 
United States for prospective teachers 
should find this book very useful. con- 
tains abundance materials and sug- 
gestions procedures study and 
teaching which should helpful both 
students and instructors. very compre- 
hensive scope and well documented with 
references, bibliography, and other helps 
which make kind source book that 
any member the teaching profession 
should find very handy. 

Joun 


Locat ADMINISTRATION 
Benjamin Floyd Pittenger, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 490 pp. $4.75. 
Dr. Pittenger offers this book in- 

troduction the study the administra- 
tion public education the local level. 
maintains predominant emphasis lo- 
cal administration throughout. However 
brief discussions are introduced appro- 
priate points make clear the relationships 
between the local school district and the 
state and federal governments. 

The first twenty-seven chapters de- 
fines clearly the nature and scope school 
administration and outlines the organiza- 
tion the book around the central theme 
that the function school administration 
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work effectively with persons adopt- 
ing, executing, and appraising appropriate 
educational policies. Policies are concerned 
primarily with objectives, organization and 
procedures. 
Dr. Pittenger organizes his presentation 
around eight areas local school adminis- 
tration (policy making and execution) 
follows: 
Relations between the employed adminis- 
trative officers, the school board, and 
the public. Chapters and 

Selection, organization, and leadership 
the teaching staff and other employed 
Chapters through 11. 

Construction, organization, revision, and 
implementation 
program. Chapters through 15. 

Pupil personnel management. Chapters 
through 20. 

Physical plant and equipment. Chapters 
and 22. 

Financial support and school finance 
management. Chapters 23, 24, and 
25. 

School-community relations. Chapter 26. 

Local educational research and the ad- 
ministrator’s growth service. Chap- 
ter 27. 

Since twenty-four chapters (approxi- 
mately 440 pages) are used presenting 
specific phases the eight areas, each chap- 
ter reasonably brief, concise unit. 
transition paragraph the beginning 
each chapter makes clear the relation be- 
tween parts and helps the reader keep his 
bearings. 

Throughout the book Dr. Pittenger 
emphasizes that good administration not 
end itself but means promoting 
sound, effective educational program. 
This emphasis clearly reflected the 
fourteen chapters which devotes the 
teaching staff, the program instruction, 
and pupil personnel management. 

One distinctive feature the book 
the last chapter “Making and Keeping 
School Administration Vital.” the 
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author points out the value research 
the local school and suggests several other 
ways which alert local administrator 
may promote his own improvement serv- 
ice. This area which deserves more 
emphasis than has commonly received 
textbooks school administration. 

his preface Dr. Pittenger states re- 
garding the book: “Its first purpose 
introduce students the very extensive 
literature the subject.” has attained 
this purpose high degree liberal use 
carefully selected references footnotes 
and the chapter bibliographies. The lat- 
ter contain more than four hundred refer- 
ences well distributed among the individual 
chapters. The fact that more than half 
these references bear copyright date 
1946 later indicates that the author has 
made genuine effort provide the stu- 
dent up-to-date sources for library research. 

Two good indexes are included the 
book—a name index and subject index. 
The paper, printing, and format are 
lent, and the book sturdily bound. 

Dr. Pittenger’s skillful organization 
the subject matter and his lucid style 
writing should make the book readily com- 
prehensible the students for whom 
intended. Out his rich experience 
teacher, administrator, and author has 
produced textbook outstanding merit 
the field local public school adminis- 
tration. 

Baker 
University Wichita 


and William Wattenburg. Har- 
court, Brace and Co., New York. 448 
$3.50. 

This book contains well written and 
fairly non-technical discussion mental hy- 
giene principles and outstanding section 
the applications these principles 
classroom teaching. 

The authors treat mental hygiene 
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integral part education and not 
neglect the function knowledge and 
skills the development happy, produc- 
tive people. The role the teacher “to 
make life better, both now and the fu- 
ture, for the children their The 
teacher not diagnostician and finding 
label for behavior not important. The 
teacher not expected counteract 
undo the conditions (usually the home) 
which have led child into trouble. 
the teacher’s function take the child 
where and and provide op- 
portunities for healthful development. 

Two the concepts which are stressed 
will particularly reassuring teachers. 
One the concept that life all one 
piece. result the effect isolated in- 
cidents properly minimized and the pos- 
sibility “mistakes” teachers not 
frightening. Another the concept that de- 
velopment takes place terms the suc- 
cessful accomplishment series stra- 
tegic tasks. The authors make the point 
that this true not need waste 
time trying stamp out reactions which 
are temporary. 

This not book, however, which ad- 
vises the teacher keep hands off for fear 
marring the child. The authors believe 
that children can helped and are not 
afraid let the classroom teacher it. 
They discuss such topics when inter- 
fere. More than half the book de- 
voted very practical discussion what 
the classroom teacher can do. Many the 
suggestions are very specific. 

This section does not minimize diffi- 
Behavior not oversimplified. 
There full recognition the variety 
causes and complexity behavior. 
Teachers are not led feel guilty because 
they are not achieving miracles. The au- 
thors show very comforting understand- 
ing schools and teachers’ problems. 
fact their understanding and respect for 
teachers’ goals and feelings seems strong 
their understanding and respect for chil- 


dren’s goals and feelings. The chapter 
the common dilemmas teachers par- 
ticularly good. 

Reading interest gains from the fact that 
most the discussion specific people, 
most whom will seem very real and 
recognizable experienced teachers. Tech- 
nical terms are held minimum and 
there excellent glossary. 

Because its easy style and clear pres- 
entation “Mental Hygiene Education” 
will undoubtedly find wide use under- 
graduate classes. can also play im- 
portant role the graduate level help- 
ing experienced teachers pull together 
and put into practice the principles they 
have learned from other 

excellent book and anyone 
the field education can gain help and 
comfort from reading it. 

State University New York 
Teachers College 
Oswego, N.Y. 

Gertrude Forrester (Revised and En- 

larged). Heath and Co., 463 pp. 

$4.25. 

the preface the revised edition 
her information-packed book Dr. Forres- 
ter makes note the fact that fewer than 
four thousand approximately 28,000 
high schools the United States employ 
counselors serving half time more. 
evident that many persons who have not 
received intensive training guidance 
called upon help students with their guid- 
ance problems. Miss Forrester expresses the 
hope that the information and suggestions 
she has collated over period years will 
use classroom teachers and coun- 
selors alike. 

With this hope the present reviewer 
accord, for, without the assistance such 
industrious conscientious experts Miss 
Forrester appears be, how can the busy 
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school people keep abreast the vast 
amount information and the numerous 
ideas that have grown around the problem 
occupational teaching and guidance? 
And how difficult the task orienting 
young people the complex and confusing 
world work without the help special- 
ists. 

The book not simply mine in- 
formation about aids occupational infor- 
mation. equally impressive for its full- 
ness presenting practical and interesting 
suggestions for guiding students the ac- 
quisition needed knowledge and attitudes. 
The teacher vocational information and 
the guidance counselor can use the book 
source help planning guidance ac- 
tivities all sorts. What more, many 
the activities have been tried out 
schools with which the author has been 
associated, including small well 
larger school system. 

all frankness, Miss Forrester makes 
clear that she does not present theory 
philosophy guidance, although she 
expresses confidence the soundness 
her suggestions. There little the book 
suggest that the author has been much 
influenced the non-directive school 
thought guidance, the organismic 
approach which sees vocational guidance 
problems context the dynamic needs 
and personality make-up the whole per- 
son. This may very well weakness 
the treatise, but may also prove 
point strength, for the book does sup- 
ply the wealth concrete and helpful de- 
tail regarding vocational guidance proce- 
dures that the newer approaches often 
pass over. 

The City College, New York 


AND SPIRITUAL VALUEs 
CATION William Clayton Bower. Uni- 
versity Kentucky Press, 214 pp. $3.50. 
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What sort book this? volume 
giving briefly series positions about 
moral and spiritual values education 
written that most laymen can understand 
what said. The volume well introduced 
the public. Raymond McClain the 
project Christian Education sponsored 
the National Council Churches 
Christ America contributes 
laudatory quality. President Dono- 
van the University Kentucky adds 
introduction giving some the historical 
antecedents the problem which has its 
locus Kentucky. The author’s prefatory 
remarks are acknowledgements others 
from whom has used materials. 

The treatment three divisions, Part 
one describes the situation, the nature 
the problem and some struggling move- 
ments which have been made solve the 
problem. Part two presents basic philoso- 
phy, which well merits careful study 
those concerned with the greater values 
education. Part three deals with the kinds 
practices, the program which can place 
emphasis the attainment more and 
stronger moral and spiritual values through 
education. The volume ends with retro- 
spective and prospective overview the 
situation; fine bibliography; and some 
practical suggestions for cooperative action 
school, community and church. The vol- 
ume has brief table contents and very 
good index for small volume 214 plus 
pages. 

Who wrote this timely volume? Dr. 
Bower well qualified veteran the 
field religion and education. ordained 
minister, emeritus professor the Uni- 
versity Chicago where his field was re- 
ligious education, and author and/or editor 
thirteen books religion and religious 
education, and moving spirit the Ken- 
tucky project the field religious and 
moral values through education. 

What does declare the problem 
be? Through the very necessary separation 
church and state, and the public schools 
from sectarianism, there was lost some 
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the great values. the meantime, 
America’s economic and technological de- 
velopment virtually “raced away” from the 
needed development ethical and spiritual 
values meet the changed conditions, 
making well known cultural lag with its 
resulting clashes. Along with the lag has 
been development understanding 
functional origin and nature re- 
ligion,” which change harmony with 
other developments. The usual claim 
made that education has become “fragmen- 
tary” and undue emphasis placed the 
so-called practical skills and techniques. 

This treatise shows acquaintance with 
present knowledge growth and develop- 
ment; the serious interaction due separa- 
tion Church and state; the changed con- 
ception teaching necessary; factors 
development personality; the role 
values human experience and how values 
develop; that values inhere the life the 
community and school and phases school 
which spiritual and moral values emerge. 
The author claims that stronger emphasis 
needed for these values. Like Childs, 
sees all issues involving ethical problems. 
The problem moral and spiritual educa- 
tion is, therefore, twofold. one hand, 
help pupils experience these values 
making choices that are moral and 
spiritual their value and carrying through 
their decisions from intention action 
specific and concrete situations; the 
other hand help pupils build 
their decision—and actions into generalized 
attitudes all situations and into depend- 
able patterns behavior (p. 77). 

The program emphasis, the author 
states must have both different approach 
and procedure. This includes guidance, 
analyses school experience identify 
values, and “synthesizing particular ex- 
periences into generalized meanings and 
values means symbols” 91). 

Bower’s interpretation leads him this 
statement basic: “If moral and spiritual 
values are indigenous the school com- 
munity and the learning process, and 
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morality and spirituality are qualities that 
potentially attach each response the 
situation that arises the school community, 
follows that program for the discovery 
and development spiritual values should 
one emphasis integral the total 
school program rather than one addi- 
tional courses, separate department” 
(p. 83). “Such program emphasis 
not the responsibility single leader but 
the entire school personnel” (p. 87), 
this also shared the pupils and others 
relevant the situation (p. 88). 

“Tt not only insincere for school 
attempt cultivate one set moral and 
spiritual values means formal pro- 
gram while its actual operations lives 
another set values; utterly use- 
less” (p. Italics ours). 

important understand how values 
emerge. According Bower get our 
values through the psychological process 
and also re-value them. declares that 
the factors delay, interest, suspense, ef- 
fort, desire which operate between block 
experience and attaining the end de- 
sired make the value enhance the value 
when end achieved. Here recognizes 
the role feelings (attitudes) learning. 
“In the gap created delayed response, 
emotions are generated, among these some 
the most profound human experience, 
well reflective thinking and values.” 

The defects the volume are minor 
character. few very well known writings 
the subject are omitted from the bibli- 
ography. Samples are Child’s well known 
volume (Education and Morals, 1950), 
and the seventh yearbook the John 
Dewey Society, edited Brubacher. The 
volume well printed and very free from 
errors, 

The student this area education 
will impressed the harmonizing 
the secular approach like that Childs 
with the religious approach without sacri- 
ficing the elements religious values. 

Athens College, Alabama 
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FoR ELEMENTARY ‘TEACHERS; 
Parks Grant; Appleton, Century, 
Crofts, New York; 294 pp.; 
$3.00. 

the title implies, this book has been 
written for the elementary 
teacher elementary administrator rather 
than for the music specialist, whom 
much the contents would merely 
review methodology acquired under- 
graduate courses. The contents are de- 
voted primarily educational devices 
which the grade teacher may use pre- 
senting musical experiences for children. 
The author lays great emphasis the 
necessity knowing “how teach” 
well “what teach.” There are 
chapters devoted the aims school 
music; how motivate the music lesson 
when school begins; teaching rote songs; 
developing reading skills through rhythmic 
analysis; learning the pitch notation; 
introducing “reading” songs (the quotes 
are the introducing eighth and 
quarter notes; drilling 
songs; mastering the score through letter 
names; contrasting the child voice with the 
teacher’s voice and the problems which 
arise from matching voices; what 
about “defective” singers; elementary prob- 
lems notation; learning about whole 
and half steps and the chromatic raised 
and lowered pitches; introducing 
minor mode; two part singing; recognition 
meter signatures; the more complicated 
rhythms sixteenth notes; triplets and 
gracenotes and changes signature; the 
integration music with social studies ac- 
tivities; the use music rhythmic re- 
sponses through singing games, folk danc- 
ing and rhythm band; classroom procedure 
and equipment; providing opportunities for 
public performances; teaching 
corded music; and appendix glos- 
sary musical terms; school music books 
adapted specific grades. 

The book written informal, read- 
able style, but seems place important 
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stress specific procedures 1,2,3, order, 
leaving little the imagination the 
teacher. 

The author concerned with the chil- 
dren developing reading skill musical no- 
tation, but develops this skill through 
mechanistic psychology rather than through 
developmental approach through utiliz- 
ing materials and experiences which will 
create interest musical symbolism. 

The book provides adequate evidence 
excellent teaching the author within the 
framework mechanistic approach, and 
should prove distinct value the grade 
teacher and the music specialist charge 
elementary music since provides such 
wealth suggestions “how teach 
music.” 

CHEYETTE 
Syracuse University 


FOR 
PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS Glyn 
Morris. Harper and Brothers. xii and 
266 pp. $3.75. 

Principal Morris’s book thoughtful 
and thought-provoking account 
interweaving study and experience, 
theory and practice. more than 
story what principal did. story 
how principal grew,” says Ruth Strang 
the And fascinating story 
the growth the principal, school, 
students, and faculty is. 

Mr. Morris begins describing the 
school and community Coaltown. 
paints dismal picture; few administrators 
interested organizing adequate guid- 
ance program begin under such adverse 
The second and, probably, most 
valuable chapter describes the first and 
most important step development 
functioning guidance 
teacher support. Morris outlines the de- 
velopment democrat and meaningful 
faculty meetings, with consequent changes 
teacher-attitudes and increase teacher 
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participation. The slow evolvement 
“personal point view” among the staff- 
members discussed further chapter 
group work among the teachers and 
documented other chapters discussing 
various aspects the guidance program. 

One chapter devoted each six 
areas the guidance program—the stu- 
dent-faculty council, the homeroom, the 
cumulative record, the case-conference, the 
interview, and discipline Each 
these was initiated the school Mr. 
Morris, and the pattern development 
from its inception delineated largely 
excerpts from meetings, interviews, con- 
versations, and reports. The growth 
the student-faculty council from prin- 
led organization school government with 
specific areas responsibility particularly 
well outlined. 

The final chapter, entitled “The Prin- 
cipal’s Many-Sided Role,” summation 
Mr. Morris’s philosophy guidance 
and, incidentally, his philosophy ad- 
ministration. 

During the past few years, the writer 
has been impressed the need for books 
this type. While there considerable 
body literature describing ideal func- 
tioning guidance programs, numerous ad- 
ministrators, especially those smaller 
schools, have demanded “practical” help 
initiating guidance program where 
none existed. 

Morris’s book practical, its focus 
the administrator and his part develop- 
ing the guidance program, and the limita- 
tions and difficulties under which 
labored are considerably greater than those 
the average school. Consequently, the 
book highly recommended helpful and 
encouraging, not only administrators 
initiating guidance programs but also 
those expanding their programs any 
aspect their programs discussed above. 


Carleton College 
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STUDENT ACTIVITIES SECONDARY 
Edgar Johnston and 
Roland Faunce. The Ronald Press, 
369 pp. $4.50 
This new school activity manual does not 

deal with “extracurricular activities” 

such for there longer any real mean- 
ing attached this term. have come 

long way,” say the authors, “since 1920 

when this phase the educational program 

was beginning receive attention.” 
too well known repeat here that the 
function the present day high school 
the total development its young people. 

The curriculum thus broad life 

Both the authors teach Wayne 
University, Detroit, and Dr. Johnston will 
immediately recognized one the 
pioneer writers the field. Faunce’s 
doctoral dissertation was concerned with 
core curriculum organization will 
seen that too has appropriate back- 
ground for the discussion total curriculum 
practices. 

Ten the sixteen chapters deal with 
the more specific phases the activity pro- 
gram and include sections The Social 
Program, Class and Homeroom Organiza- 
tion, School Assemblies, Clubs, School Pub- 
lications and the like. The opening and 
closing divisions deal with Pupil Participa- 
tion the Administration the School and 
with Administering and Evaluating. The 
book exceptionally well illustrated and 
the references are well selected and will 
usually found available. Reproductions 
many actual student activity forms 
well frequent inclusions actual prac- 
tices make this new text very functional. 

Student has maturity, balance, 
and although small book, scope. This 
cannot said about some its competitors, 
one particularly lengthy volume which re- 
cently has been expanded still further. 
not necessary include all that students 
should read the text. This expansion can 
come the class activities, especially through 
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the bringing local and especially per- 
tinent problems, and using facts and figures 
that have regional significance. Moreover, 
any textbook must supplemented the 
continued use current periodicals and 
monographs, yearbooks and conference re- 
ports. The use School Activities and 
The Clearing House for current and 
“down-to-earth” practice essential the 
wedding philosophy education and its 
implementation. 

This teacher was particularly pleased 
the inclusion Camping and Community 
Activities Johnston and Faunce. This 
suggest that there will many more 
such additions the “extracurricular” area 
the next several years. Let’s not forget 
the Dewey criticism that too many schools 
have gotten their curricula too far removed 
from too much the real stuff living. 

One comment, however, mild censure 
Student The writer would 
like little more sociometry and social 
class stratification. These, too, are red 
hot teaching essentials. 

Willamette University 


TEACHING ELEMENTARY READING 
Miles Tinker. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc. 351 pp. $3.25. 

The aim the author “to present 
clear, simple, and straight-forward exposi- 
tion the principles and practices under- 
lying sound reading instruction,” with 
emphasis upon what pupils need de- 
through six. For the sake brevity, ex- 
amples techniques were 
supplied only sparingly. For detailed sug- 
gestions procedures Dr. Tinker refers 
the reader the manuals accompanying 
basic reading materials and the textbooks 
reading Betts, Dolch, Gates, Hild- 
reth, Russell, and others. Selected refer- 
ences are supplied the end most chap- 
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ters and are collected into helpful bibliog- 
raphy 195 items. 

Because its intentionally limited scope, 
the book will probably find its best use 
conjunction with more 
ences. will especially helpful pre- 
senting over-all view the reading pro- 
gram and its aims. The perspective gained 
from understanding the total reading 
program and the role any teacher plays 
less important for the experienced 
teacher than for the teacher-in-training. 
Since the practical, here-and-now demands 
the classroom may cause teachers be- 
come somewhat preoccupied 
“how” teaching, they may well profit 
from periodic review the “why” and 
“when.” 

The organization the book departs 
somewhat from that others its field. 
Chapters through VII are concerned 
with reading readiness and the development 
reading the first grade. The next five 
chapters deal with separate discussions 
word recognition, vocabulary, comprehen- 
sion, individual differences, and remedial 
reading. Reading instruction grades two 
through six treated chapters XIII 
through XV. The last four chapters are 
devoted interests, appraisal, and ma- 
terials, 

Dr. Tinker draws freely from both re- 
search and general discussional materials. 
Where research inadequate opinions 
differ, typically makes issue but gives 
evaluation based upon the best existing 
information and practice. For example, 
the problem (?) lateral dominance 
resolved one brief paragraph. 

Considerable emphasis placed upon 
the necessity for providing adjustment 
individual differences through adaptation 
methods and materials within the class- 
room. Since “any promotion policy in- 
adequate insuring adjustment the 
wide range differences within any 
grade,” the third grade teacher, for ex- 
ample, “must ready teach first-, 
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second-, third-, and perhaps fifth- and 
sixth-grade reading.” 

general, the viewpoints running 
throughout the book are widely accepted 
and are not likely cause controversy. Dr. 
Tinker’s wide experience careful research 
and his demand for “well-balanced” 
program militate against undue emphases 
extremist positions. For fringe areas where 
points view are likely most diver- 
gent, the reviewer has selected short pas- 
sages which, him, appear repre- 
sentative Tinker’s position: “Accelera- 
tion retardation pupils the basis 
reading proficiency does not make the 
pupil’s adjustment learning nor the 
teacher’s instructional job 
(p. 200) “Formal training phonetics, 
therefore, should started only after the 
child has progressed well along 
grade work. Nevertheless, some informal 
training, such with initial consonant 
sounds, may profitably given soon after 
the beginning formal reading.” (p. 141) 
“Beginning with the first reading lessons, 
both oral and silent reading have place 
school activities.” (p. 103) “Only when 
the child relatively mature silent reader 
and has acquired considerable skill pre- 
pared oral reading should undertake 
read aloud sight. general, during 
the primary years, few children will 
ready undertake successfully reading 
aloud sight.” (p. 239) “When speed 
strictly subordinated the more im- 
portant purposes reading, students will 
develop the ability read fast faster 
than when the development fast read- 
ing the primary aim.” (p. 15) “Since 
comics are here stay, seems best 
guide children choose and read the more 
acceptable ones than prohibit their use.” 
(pp. 281-2) 

The occasional inaccurate reference and 
awkward sentence not caught 
reading will doubtless disturb the author 
more than they will the average reader. 
For those looking for brief, non-technical, 
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and readable book the principles 
teaching reading this volume recom- 
mended. 


University North Carolina 


for the American Association for Gifted 
Children, Heath and Company, 
1951, 338 pp. 

Gifted children, after long period 
awaiting recognition, have organized 
agency speaking for their needs. The 
American Association for Gifted Children 
has sponsored this volume with the con- 
viction that book bringing together the 
best thought the past and the pres- 
ent the education the gifted would 
helpful educators, parents, and 
others who might interested. The book 
was planned publications committee 
composed Paul Witty, Chairman, Grace 
Hallock, Gertrude Hildreth, John 
Lentz, Carson Ryan, Ruth Strang, 
and Harvey Zorbaugh. Eighteen other au- 
thors assisted with various chapters singly 
groups. 

Gifted children are defined those with 
“special abilities high order which are 
not necessarily associated with high in- 
telligence quotient such areas the 
arts, music, mechanics, science, social re- 
lations, leadership, 
Chapters Three, Four, and Five move 
rapidly and pertinently through the con- 
tributions Lewis Terman and Leta 
Hollingworth, the two researchers re- 
sponsible for most the basic psychologi- 
cal concepts the gifted which are gen- 
erally accepted today. Chapter Seven, 
the “Mental Hygiene Gifted Children” 
has been treated well. 

Once the gifted are identified and fairly 
well understood psychologically, how 
educate them becomes concern first 
importance. Eight the fifteen chapters 
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are used describe various programs. 
Chapter Eight presents needed survey 
out-of-school community activities. These 
activities suggest numerous projects which 
women’s clubs, service clubs, and other 
groups might sponsor. inclusive, pointed 
summary provisions which schools make 
for the gifted follows Chapter Nine. 
Chapters Ten, Eleven, and Twelve de- 
scribe high school science for the 
gifted, the National Science Talent Search 
Project, and the promotion talent the 
arts. Administrators will find their role dis- 
cussed Chapter Thirteen. 

Paul Witty concludes with excellent 
summary chapter with recommendations 
for the education gifted children and 
youth. One presumes that has the ap- 
proval the publication committee and 
the Association. The chapter offers 
simple ready solution for the education 
the gifted. Each community called 
upon meet its problem with its best re- 
sources the numerous ways described 
throughout the book. 

The Gifted Child will appeal persons 
with variety interests. College teachers 
related courses and teachers service 
who wish study the education the 
gifted will find helpful. School adminis- 
trators and interested laymen will appreci- 
ate the comprehensive overview. Students 
will find much substance it. All who wish 
read more extensively the subject 
will appreciate the serviceable annotated 
bibliography more than two hundred 
well chosen references. 

The book more than review the 
literature; offers new material not availa- 
ble elsewhere and assembles the best cur- 
rent thinking the education gifted 
children and youth. 

San Diego State College 
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Elsie Ripley Clapp. Harper and 
Brothers. 174 pp. $4.00. 


This book reports two quite different 
instances the development rural com- 
munity-centered school programs, one 
Kentucky, the other West Virginia. The 
reader may recall earlier publication 
dealing with the same two school commu- 
The reader should reminded that 
the experiences described occurred roughly 
twenty-five years ago. Materials from rec- 
ords and journals have been reproduced 
their original Hence, this reminder 
the time element. 

Program planning and curriculum de- 
velopment these school-community situ- 
ations adhered closely the credo the 
progressive education movement in_ its 
“child-centered” stage, i.e., focussed 
leading out from interests into activities 
and, thence, into program patterns. the 
same time, the schools both these com- 
munities made continuous identification with 
the environing culture. clear that for 
Clapp and her associates that the use 
resources education inescapably wide- 
ranging social enterprise woven into the 
fabric the daily life needs, experiences, 
and activities real people actual com- 
munity situations. way, these reports 
are stories the proper education teach- 
ers the job community, almost 
much they are stories two communi- 
ties and the education going within 
them. This, itself, contribution 
interest and importance. 

The significant contribution the pres- 
ent volume lies the demonstrated value 
Staff journals have been 
drawn upon reveal social conditions, 
community resources, life patterns 
people, behavior children, and the ways 
which these two schools grew into media 
for meeting community needs 


Clapp, Elsie Ripley. Community Schools 
Action. New York: Viking Press. 1939. 
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moting the all-around development chil- 
dren particular and citizens general. 
The whole picture often lost because 
what occurs day-by-day goes unrecorded. 
The Use Resources Education 
excellent example the role “historian- 
ship” the study and evaluation edu- 
cational programs. result, have 
here record integrative community- 
wide learning and cooperative teaching that 
has been documented with wealth 
insightful detail. Particularly revealing, for 
example, the record what environ- 
mental improvement and inventive teaching 
did for the children and adults Arthur- 
dale, subsistence homestead project. “In 
gaining future the homesteaders seemed 
have recovered their past.” (p. 41) 

Pointed out from time time the 
observation that the job community- 
oriented education seems not much 
matter new knowledge but rather 
matter helping folks understand what 
they already know and doing better the 
things that the demands better living 
their situation require. 

The concept “instrumental use” 
resources for learning and living, chil- 
dren’s interests and experiences, school 
subjects functionally conceived given doc- 
umented examination from time time, 
the course which becomes clear that 
the relationships between the surrounding 
culture and the accomplishments the 
school program are close and positive. 

This description the operation 
community school, based journalized 
records how people developed their re- 
sources, report contemporary signif- 
icance and utility, though does seem too 
bad that have had wait long for it. 

University Houston 
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the Commission the English Cur- 
riculum the National Council 
Teachers English (Dora Smith, 
chairman). 
Inc. 501 pp. $3.75 
The English Language Arts will be, 

once, the most significant and the most 

controversial book for English teachers 
all levels the mid-twentieth century. 
the result the work leaders Eng- 
lish education (classroom teachers the 
elementary, secondary, and college levels; 
supervisors English programs; and pro- 
fessional educators) over almost ten year 
period. The deliberations this group and 
the experimental evidence brought forth 

the past years have been integrated into 

general statement the role language 

and literature the lives the American 

people. The present volume, the first 

projected series five, published the 

National Council teachers English and 

builds the previous statement Ex- 

perience Curriculum English the 
thirties, 

Perhaps four inherent premises make the 
major contributions the volume the 
teaching English today’s schools. First, 
growth the language arts integral 
part the total growth patterns young 
people from pre-school through adult life. 
Skill reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening are part the basic metabolism 
the individual rather than external 
suit clothing superimposed the 
individual, the content English 
must involve the entire living experiences 
boys and girls instead treating only the 
more narrowly defined areas grammar 
and composition and works literature. 
The sequential arrangement items 
subject matter learned grade grade 
discarded. its place the concept 
helping each child, wherever may be, 
attain the next stage his growth. 

Second, the volume takes into account 
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the changed nature language activities 
our evolving society and points the 
new kinds responsibilities that English 
teachers must assume. Discussion, critical 
reading, the mass media communication, 
literature give guidance and perspective 
semantics international relations are 
vital importance the American public 
today and they impose upon the English 
teacher new areas content that were not 
directly treated the past. 

Third, the volume records briefly the 
research into methodology and content that 
shows the failure some traditional ap- 
proaches achieve the objectives claimed 
for them. defines content experiences 
reading, writing, speaking, and listening 
more importance than study about 
the processes listed. Thus stresses the 
importance what the child can with 
language rather than what knows about 
it. 

Finally the volume sets possible 
framework for school system work 
its own program the language arts. 
defines rather carefully the concerns cur- 
riculum makers and sets pattern pro- 
cedure for the local school follow. ‘This 
approach wide departure from the usual 
work curriculum committees the 
thirties who drew prescribed course 
study for all teachers under its direction. 
Thus the new volume places the English 
teacher his classroom truly profes- 
sional basis helping him think through 
his own problem rather than dictating 
him. 

The English Language Arts represents 
the best thinking about problems teaching 
English that available today. its im- 
plications are understood and put into prac- 
tice, the volume will revolutionize the kind 
activity that goes English classes 
today. may well responsible for the 
development citizenry infinitely more 
literate, infinitely more competent han- 


January 


dling the affairs daily living than have 
America present. 

University Texas 


Estrich and Hans Sperber. Rinehart 
Company. Pp. 358 xii. 

The authors Three Keys Lan- 
guage, realizing that are living 
great age specialization, are stressing the 
necessity looking allied disciplines 
studying language get the complete 
picture. They feel that the linguist can 
learn much from the history culture, 
religion, political history, sociology, and 
psychology. 

The first four chapters deal with word- 
taboos, among primitive people, civilized 
nations, higher cultural levels, and 
modern speech. Names dangerous dis- 
eases are not uttered for fear that suspi- 
cion may turn into hopeless reality. Names 
dangerous diseases have been employed 
curses plague take you” mur- 
rain take you.” Pox was used Shake- 
speare the same way. There taboo 
against cursing, disease words, and espe- 
cially against sex expressions. Many the 
words referring illnesses and death, 
for example, are euphemistic. 
few the words and expressions which 
have arisen out the taboo death. In- 
stead die Modern English, one hears 
pass away, breathe out, gathered 
one’s fathers, rest, pop off, 
locker, and host other expres- 
sions. easy see how the taboos affect 
the language. 

Next the authors consider speech com- 
munities, showing how religious groups 


political groups influence language. For 


example, the Quakers substituted first day, 
second day, and for the names 
the days the week, because words like 
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ednesday and Saturday originally referred 
heathen gods. 

Even the study phonetic change 
index sociological patterns, illus- 
trated the distribution South 
Dr. Raven McDavid has shown 
from his field records for the 
Atlas the Southern Atlantic States that 
the retained chiefly those areas where 
there small-scale farming and that the 
region plantations without the 

The authors are interested the creation 
new words. Why, for example, 
many writers the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries create many new words 
Why didn’t the authors before 
1810 the need for such words? Thack- 
eray, for instance, Pendennis (Chap. 
VI) says, “We will cut off all the heads 
Christendom rather than 
that.” Carlyle also created host words 
ending -dom which employed his 
writing. The authors feel that word ele- 
ments, like independent words, have social 
and intellectual status their own, that 
they may used one class people and 
not another, and that they may em- 
ployed creatively writing and rarely used 
speech. Lincoln and others, for example, 
used the suffix -like, unbeknownst-like. 
This suffix was formative word element 
oral speech. The use seemed 
belong the lower levels literacy. Social 
differences are exhibited the use -dom 
and 

Next the authors consider the original 
meaning that certain words have and the 
changes that ensue. Such changes mean- 
ing serve valuable guide the under- 
standing the speaking and thinking habits 
the group that made the alterations. The 
acceptance new word meaning into 
the speech large community indicates 
that great deal inertia, possibly ani- 
mosity, has been overcome. accepted, 
there must some unifying influence 
which makes the multitude acquiesce the 
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innovation. The emotional connotation 
word part its biography. the 
history the language the acceptance 
the new word meaning more im- 
portant stage than the creation it. 
this study, according the authors, that 
has often been neglected. 

The last chapters deal with semantic 
change, how some words become special- 
ized meaning, hound, and some be- 
come generalized, dog; the part that 
figures speech play our language: 
hyperboles, litotes, and metaphors; how 
words change meaning culture changes; 
personal style; period style, such the 
Victorian; humor language; and stand- 
ards usage. 

The authors have endeavored show 
the intricate interplay psychological, so- 
cial, and historical factors language 
the three keys. They not object 


specialized study, but they say the end, 


“that study will never complete unless 
see part the whole rich complex 
which language—and, turn, see this 
complex part the total pattern 
human behavior.” This thought-pro- 
voking volume, one that emphasizes new 
aspect language study. 
Bryant 
Brooklyn College 


SPEECH IMPROVEMENT Letitia Raubi- 
$2.80. 


The name Dr. Raubicheck the 
title page book speech improve- 
ment guarantees her colleagues both 
careful scholarship and practical wisdom 
bestowed upon its contents. 

The volume under review designed 
meet the speech needs teachers and 
students the high school level, and one 
may say once that the variety and 
organization the material bear compari- 
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son with what great Greek once did for 
the province rhetoric. 

The chief divisions the text deal with 
these topics: how speech made; lisping; 
and “r”; foreign accent; voice prob- 
lems; and stuttering. Exercises, graded 
appropriately, are provided for each sec- 
tion, and the apparatus further imple- 
mented early attention the phonetic 
alphabet and good diagnostic test for 
speech materials covered 
here are adequate for the common prob- 
lems centering around speech, (volume, 
rate, pitch, quality, and articulation), but 
the author has not failed offer guidance 
less frequent but more serious faults, 
such cleft palate, cerebral palsy, and 
aphasia. Dr. Raubicheck’s metropolitan 
background and opportunities have been 
utilized with special insight into the 
remedial work necessary eliminate 
foreign accent. 

The teacher who moderately grounded 
speech correction will not find neces- 
sary beyond these pages for class- 
room needs. His more experienced and 
better prepared colleague will take pleasure 
realizing that the contents have been 
organized encourage individuals 
proceed accord with their own sense 
order. 

Charts, theories, and exercises are pro- 
vided adequate degree. 

Certain suggestions may useful for 
consideration the time new edition. 
For example, the distinction offered the 
introduction between “speech” and 
speech” might clearer. The unit 
phonetics might well introduced before 
employing IPA symbols textual ma- 
terial for reading and exercises. And surely 
the mechanical shortcoming which allowed 
certain pages printed blank (172, 
173, 176, 177, 180, 181, 184, 185, 192, 
193, and 196 and 197 the reviewer’s 
copy) must corrected. 

Nevertheless, here solid, compre- 
hensive, and well designed text which 
should make the work speech correction 
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high schools much more effective than 
was before publication “Speech Im- 
provement.” 
Jr. 
Butler University 


New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1951. 342 pp. $2.75. 

Teaching the language arts—reading, 
writing, speaking and listening—is far 
more complicated process this age than 
was earlier periods. Furthermore, 
helping pupils master the fundamental 
skills literacy but small part the 
work the school mid-century Am- 
erica. One the primary purposes 
Teach English “to make teachers and 
prospective teachers think, and think hard, 
about the heavy responsibilities 
reaching implications career Eng- 
lish teaching.” This book purposes also “‘to 
point out aspects philosophy, psychology, 
and scholarship the field language 
which have been found relevant the 
program English, and indicate some 
the implications those lines study.” 

volume that will help teachers identify 
and understand the systems ideas basic 
linguistic behavior, Teach English 
divided into two parts. Part ad- 
mirably unbiased guide for the formula- 
tion the theoretical preparation the 
language arts instructor. basic premise 
that the English teacher today “must 
think through his philosophy language 
and his theory meanings 
ginning teach either speaking and writ- 
ing reading.” Teach English pre- 
sents clear and comprehensive statement 
the philosophy progressive English 
teaching—a philosophy firmly established 
upon the “whole nature language.” The 
nature language considered the 
manipulation experience the use 
symbols. implied, the reconsideration 
and expression experience serves several 
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purposes, chiefly the communication 
ideas and feelings others, and thinking, 
which fundamentally the verbal arrange- 
ment ideas the mind. Other signifi- 
cant facts the nature language con- 
cern the inter-relation and the interdepend- 
ence language functions (thought, self- 
expression, communication) and lan- 
guage abilities (speaking, writing, listening, 
and reading). 

The position held that the person 
teaching English English-speaking chil- 
dren young people should not only 
look languages general but also 
English Among the certain 
knowledges about 
English which every teacher that lan- 
guage should have are: (1) knowledge 
the place English has among world 
languages; (2) understanding the 
major changes which have marked the de- 
velopment English; (3) awareness 
the effect social change has lan- 
guage; (4) acquaintance with the 
leaders the field; and (5) ability 
use great source books intelligently. 

Semantics,” attention called the theory 
meanings. After all, language made 
the people, constantly changes (and 
becomes constantly more functional), and 
does not fit near logical patterns. Lan- 
guage form social control, people 
are swayed words; and sometimes dis- 
honest individuals groups exploit the 
people’s lack skills dealing with words 
symbols, Word meanings are deter- 
mined context—verbal, social, historical, 
psychological—and one should the 
alert for shifts meaning. 

Part gives attention the classroom 
and the teaching language. Separate 
chapters discuss content and methods 
instruction speaking, writing, listening, 
and reading. Situations which language 
activities serve immediate purpose must 
provided the school. such purpose- 
ful activities emphasis must placed the 
whole learning situation; interest must 
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secured; insight and understanding de- 
and abilities—learned related, integrated 
components the whole. This emphasis 
complete learning experiences ap- 
plication the familiar Gestalt theory, 
principle psychology that underlies many 
modern educational trends and has wide 
application various areas the curricu- 
lum. 

one thing use language effec- 
tively; another able talk about 
that language, analyze what has been 
done. Although research has shown re- 
peatedly that there little correlation be- 
tween being able formulate rules and 
grammatical principles and being able 
punctuate and good sentences, 
teachers still justify the teaching gram- 
mar the need for clear expression. Dr. 
LaBrant writes that one who sees lan- 
guage merely structure misses its might, 
and that one learns “levels usage” 
through abundant use and with the aid 
abundant examples hearing and reading, 
rather than through systematic study about 
language. 

Teach English concerned with 
making the English class “learning 
laboratory,” which students learn 
wrestle with ideas, iron out kinks 
thought, and make ideas clear others. 

Epna 
University Wyoming 


PSYCHOLOGY 


liam Mikesell and Gordon Hanson. 
Van Nostrand Company, Inc., New 
York, 1952. 406 pp. $4.50. 

This volume introduction the 
topics adjustment and maladjustment. 
The language such understand- 
able the intelligent reader who un- 
familiar with technical terms. When 
technical terms are used they are care- 
fully explained. 
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The purpose the first chapters 
“list number criteria which stu- 
dents and laymen can recognize maladjust- 
ments themselves and others.” The 
authors endeavor answer four main 
questions: What frustration? 
What frustrated? What people 
generally about maladjustment? 
What should done about maladjust- 
ment, what adjustment? 

The major emphases the discussion 
frustration are that never tem- 
porary phenomenon, that what important 
not what happens man but how 
takes it, that the determining factor the 
man behind the trouble. 

One the strong points the book 
the discussion desirable adjustments. 
Too many who write the subject 
adjustment deal only with the undesirable. 
The authors this volume avoid that 
mistake and present definitely construc- 
tive approach the problem. Problems 
everyday living are treated briefly but well. 
Among the problems dealt with are those 
sex and marriage, learning how study, 
improving skills that make for adjustment, 
social responsibility, and adjustment the 
family. The book does not treat severe 
maladjustments such psychoses, but 
concerned with more common problems. 

The last four chapters deal with con- 
temporary methods therapy. The dis- 
cussions are brief but the presentation 


adequate for the reader for whom the ma- 
terial written. 

Each chapter followed series 
review questions and selected bibliog- 
raphy.The book should useful col- 
lege teachers who are offering course 
the subject personality adjustment for 
students who want know something 
about themselves and others but who have 
intention specializing. can also 
useful reference book, the kind which 
one would refer those who come asking 
for something that the layman can under- 
stand. The approach eclectic and sub- 
ject introduced with series quota- 
tions from authorities the field. 

The adherence well worked-out 
structure, the avoidance technical and 
obscure language, the careful definition and 
explanation terms, and the practical ap- 
proach problems will recommend the 
work many readers. The illustrative ma- 
terial not abundant but well selected. 

The volume excellent terms its 
stated purposes. offers little for the 
specialist, those who are already well 
read the field. good, readable 
presentation for those who cannot, 
not desire intensively into the field 
but who desire understanding 
some the persistent problems every- 
day living. 

Lewis 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute 


The moment you see that the world isn’t kind place where com- 
plete planning possible, then you believe democracy, you believe 
freedom and initiative—in all kinds things that can planned 
only very general way, not LANGMUIR 
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Brief Browsings Books 


Education for All American Youth: 
Further Look revision the earlier 
study which was published eight years ago 
1944. the ten chapters three are en- 
tirely new, and there are other revisions. 
the first chapter, Developing Sec- 
ondary School,” said stand 
somewhere midway between the traditional 
education designed for only small fraction 
youthful society and the education for 
all youth. The second chapter, “In 
This Uncertain World,” estimates the im- 
pact modern war tendencies, prospective 
military service, and the need for ethical 
and moral instruction. More knowledge 
world and American history indicated. 
And the school must stress the democratic 
way life. The final chapter, the third 
new one, gives concrete evidence that the 
education American youth moving 
forward. The publication has more than 
four hundred pages and sells for $2.00. 
may obtained from the Educational 
Policies Commission, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington D.C. 

Benjamin Disraeli: Earl Beaconsfield 
particular import because, unlike other 
biographies, discusses his Jewish heritage. 
this 174-page volume Cecil Roth, 
distinguished British biographer 
torian sketches the main events his sub- 
ject’s life and gives much pertinent infor- 
mation about his ancestry. The biography, 
which sells for $3.75, published The 
Philosophical Library, Inc. 

volume considerable interest 
teachers and psychologists Mental Prod- 
igies Fred Barlow. the wont 
learning condemns the person impracti- 
read the account Mozart, 
Haydn, Chopin, Macaulay, Bach, Charles 
Wesley, Burke, Richard 
quickly dispel this This perhaps 


the first attempt bring together one 
volume specific information about those pre- 
cocious persons who have made solid and 
significant contributions our civilization. 
The book 251 pages sells for $4.75. 
published the Philosophical Library. 

treasure house college readings intended 
anthology for course basic English 
whose purpose help the student think 
logically and formulate sound philoso- 
phy life. The three-fold title significant 
and gives the key the subject matter 
the readings. These are peculiarly pertinent 
fundamental thinking about life, and can 
become the basis well-ordered life 
individual and United States and 
world citizen. reasonable price, 
selling for $3.60 for the volume 622 
pages. Prentice-Hall publishes it. The 
editors are Hugh Gloster, William Ed- 
ward Farrison, and Nathaniel Tillman. 

Dabobert Runes, former director 
the Institute for Advanced Education, 
the author God, the Devil and the 
Jews. Original conception 
ment, there found crushing moral in- 
dictment the Western World. Many 
will take issue with the author’s belief about 
God, but all will stimulated 
poetic, prophetic statement. Written fer- 
vent, sometimes biting, language the per- 
sonal testament contained this book and 
the critical analysis conditions often taken 
for granted are challenging the extreme. 
The volume 181 pages published 
the Philosophical Library, Inc., and sells 
for $3.00. 

Charles Calitri, teacher English and 
Dramatics Oceanside (New York) High 
School, comes from family teachers. 
His novel Rickey has educational back- 
founded the New York Uni- 
versity School Education’s first literary 
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journal and became its editor. His first 
teaching was Benjamin Franklin High 
East Harlem, New York City, 
school enrolling pupils many nationalities 
from the crowded upper East Side. 
this 216-page novel, published Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, there the story high 
school boy, from whom the novel takes its 
name, who murdered three-year-old girl. 
human story such often hidden 
behind the headlines newspapers, intro- 
ducing many elements life found today, 
coming into climax the courts. 
written with sympathetic appeal. price 
$2.75. 

More Power Your Mind, described 
the author, Milton Smith, guide 
effective living, surely that. Taking the 
evidence psychology, psychiatry, sociology 
and anthropology, Dr. Smith has produced 
popular psychology sound scholarship, 
but written such simple and interesting 
style that will joy the layman 
the field. common with previous books 
this one strives for simplified treatment. 
One can hardly conceive one who would 
not profit reading this 167-page guide 
happy and effective living. writing the 
introduction John Chamberlain describes 
this volume the work “sane man’s 
psychologist.” Harper and Brothers have 
produced the book which sells the low 
price $2.50. 

The History Western Education from 
the London Press Adam and Charles 
Black has appeared sixth edition. Wil- 
liam Boyd, the author, now reader 
emeritus Education, the University 
Glasgow. The various editions this book 
have made standard reference and 
textbook the subject. For some years 
there was decline interest history 
education subject because the emphasis 
has been upon current problems immediate- 
applicable teaching. The author points 
out that since World War fewer 
than seven textbooks, six the United 
States, have appeared. Both the fifth and 
sixth editions have been enlarged adding 
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Education. Readers the United States 
will interested the large amount 
space which given American contribu- 
tions during the last fifty years. the 
United States this Volume may ordered 
from the Macmillan Company $3.50. 

Television Education, free 36-page 
monograph published the American 
Council Education, 1785 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W. Room 110, Washington 
preprint from complete volume 
the proceedings program institute 
held recently Pennsylvania State College. 
The full proceedings will published this 
winter with the title, Television Policy 
for Education.” will edited Carroll 
Newsom, director the institute. 

The Eternal Drama “comprehen- 
sive record the progressive evolution 
humanity, indicated the drama and 
theatre through the ages.” Included are 
descriptions and analyses the theatre 
Memphis, Tibet, Mexico, Golgotha; Medi- 
eval Mysteries and Miracles; Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Ibsen, Strindberg, Tolstoi, O’Neill, 
Lord Byron, Richard Wagner and Rudolf 
Steiner. The volume Richard Rosenheim 
has almost 300 pages and published 
$5.00 the Philosophical Library, Inc. 

They All Want Write describes writ- 
ten English the 
Among the sections the book are “Chil- 
dren Begin Write,” “Practical Writing,” 
“Personal Writing,” “Children’s Verse,” 
Differences Writing” and 
“Writing and Growth.” There also 
story supplement. The book revision 
earlier edition 1939. The book de- 
signed foster growth through expression. 
There are 236 pages, four authors; the 
price $3.50. Prentice-Hall, Inc., are the 
publishers. 

Two new publications have been issued 
the United Nations, Looking the 
United Nations, and United Nations Pic- 
tures. Each sells for fifty cents, and may 
secured from the Columbia University 
Press, Columbia University, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York City. The former consists 
particularly pictures, though there some 
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text. Both are valuable portraying graph- 
ically the -more important aspects the 
organization for world peace. 

Teaching Social Studies the Elemen- 
tary Schools revision book previ- 
ously published. The authors are Edgar 
Wesley, Stanford University, and Mary 
Adams, Assistant Superintendent 
Schools Baltimore, Maryland the 
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area elementary education. brings to- 
gether current theories and practices, gives 
practical suggestions for teaching units, and 
carrying activities. rich sugges- 
tions for specific resources, indicating the 
use visual aids, the community, the li- 
brary, and current affairs. There are 480 
pages and photographs. Heath 
and Company publish $4.25. 


SIGNS OUR TIMES (?) 


Too often power the hands incompetence. Men are pulled 
into executive and administrative positions politics favoritism (Are 
they the same thing?), and furnish pernicious bossship inferiors 
over superiors. General cheapness, arising from lack early discipline, 
seeps into emotional and intellectual life. There probably more and 
better esthetic feeling and thinking the rubble heaps Europe than 
among our materialistic well-fed student bodies. Unaccustomed sub- 
mission time-tested rules they lack large part mental solidity and 
tenacity. 

American children (perhaps most them) are quickly angered when 
they not get what they want. And meeting this condition with 
retreat, indulgent parents, instead enforcing principles good diet, 
allow their offspring eat whatever their “sweet” teeth yearn for, 
though tooth-decay and diabetes are known just around the corner. 
Children are trained high school think that they can step into 
personality vat and come out cleansed all dross, ready spring full- 
blown into regions thought and feeling reserved only for the intel- 
ligently diligent. 

Material precipitated into college that cannot possibly fitted 
into correct college specifications. This the main through insufficient 
attention fundamental traditions language far too inflated 
curriculum. And such has now been the rule for long that the gen- 
erality students are deficient the knowledge words. Even the 
presence Ph.D.’s and other college teachers all grades wary and 
crippling caution style speech often quite imperative. 

The prevailing craze among the young run high-powered cars 
over the roads, cars new and glittering. “Newification” fact 
American religion, bringing with excessive disregard long proved 
values, excessive experimentalism with human material, and the con- 
sequent frittering away youth’s most durable 
Concord College 
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Behind the By-Lines 


(Continued from page 132) 


the Inglis lecture Harvard University, 
the Sir John Adams lecture the Univer- 
sity California, and the Julius and Rosa 
Sachs lecture Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

Peel, Dean Florida State Col- 
lege, his article Education the Left and 
the Right gives condensed and com- 
pact form five classifications connection 
with such subjects discipline, academic 
freedom, curriculum and aims educa- 
tion: reactionary, traditional, golden mean, 
progressive and lunatic fringe. mem- 
ber Epsilon chapter Kappa Delta Pi. 

Cribbing and Cheating attacks widely 
prevalent school and college practice. Ignace 
Feuerlicht, the author, assistant professor 
foreign languages the State University 
Teachers College, New Paltz, New York. 
has written articles medieval love 
lyrics, the idyll, the ballads Goethe and 
methods teaching foreign languages. 
has been teacher Austria and France 
well the United States. 

Samuel Holton, assistant professor 
education, University North Carolina 
member the Duke University chapter 
Kappa Delta Pi. His paper has for its 
title The Emerging Pattern Collegiate 
Education. Dr. Holton editor The 
High School Journal, and articles his 
have appeared educational jour- 
nals, 

Helping Young People Deal with 
Problems Willard Jacobson, as- 
sistant professor natural science, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. The author 
member Kappa chapter Kappa 
Delta Pi. earlier wrote “Science Educa- 
tion and the Development Abilities 


Cope with Problematic Life Situations.” 

Miss Lucile Naylor, retired Ohio teacher 
has written for short story New Boy 
Gage. She member Omega chap- 
ter. She daughter James Ball Naylor, 
Ohio poet and novelist. 

Jennie Esmond Wright, Washington, 
D.C. sent Uncle Sam Returns Christo- 
pher Columbus Letter Spain. 

keeping with the holiday season 
print Ancient Christmas Greetings, poem 
Gerhard Friedrich, assistant professor 
English, Haverford College; another winter 
poem, Lantern the Snow Moore 
Atkinson, Berkeley, California. 

Gladys Vondy Robertson, member 
Beta Chi chapter, now housewife and 
freelance writer Colorado has written 
Black Sapphire. Gilbert Thomas, English 
author and literary critic who has several 
literary works his credit, including much 
poetry, addresses poem the critic him- 

The Mechanism the work teacher 
French and English Pennsylvania 
high school, Miss Dorothy Stahl, who 
member Epsilon Epsilon chapter. 
She began teach last fall. 

For All To-Morrows the work 
Elizabeth Howe Harris, regular con- 
tributor. 

Mary MacDonald Neve, attorney and 
housewife the author Restoration. 
Harry Trumbull Sutton, Bethany Col- 
lege, asks poetic form What Truth? 
has been frequent contributor. 

Ruth Bacon, clerical worker, who 
also writes poetry, the author The 
Grey Fog Shut Out. 
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Foreword 


HIs directory the local and national officers 

Kappa Delta has been prepared the hope that 
will useful our the Society’s only 
publication officers institutional and alumni chapters. 
these officers who are responsible for the excellence 
the work the local groups and who maintain the 
standards the Society. the directory kept for ref- 
erence believed will found useful. 

far possible the roster officers complete. 
complete list those now serving has not been received 
recently the General Office, data have been supplied 
from our earlier files. all officers had not been chosen 
when copy had the printers, those elected are 
included. some instances only the president and coun- 
selor are given, the counselor only. 

changes occur the the chapter officers 
during the year will great assistance the names 
and addresses the newly-elected officers are furnished 
the General Office promptly. 
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ROSTER KAPPA DELTA 


THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Executive President: FRANK WRIGHT, Wash- First Vice President: KATHERINE 
ington University, St. Louis, Missouri Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala- 


bama 
Executive Second Vice President: Vicror 


Michigan State College, East Lansing, Counselor: Pur- 
Michigan due University, West Lafayette, Indiana 


Laureate Counselor: HAROLD BENJAMIN, George 
Peabody College for Nashville, 
Tennessee 


Executive President Emeritus: Mc- 
CRACKEN, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


Student Representative: NEIHEISEL, Uni- 
versity Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


ELECTED THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Executive Secretary and Treasurer; Editor 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio 


LAUREATE CHAPTER 


‘The address parentheses the home mailing address the Laureate concerned. 


ELECTED CINCINNATI, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 23, 1925 


Frank Pierrepont Graves, Formerly President 
the University the State New York and 
State Commissioner Education, Private Prac- 
tice law and Official Attorney for the New 
York State Teachers Association, Also Chair- 
man Education Committee Board Trus- 
tees, Albany Law School, Union University. 
(303 Woodlawn Avenue, Albany New 
York). 

Frances Fenton Park, Formerly member the 
Faculty, William White Institute Psy- 
chiatry. (312 Marborough Street, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts) 


ELECTED WASHINGTON, D.C. 
FEBRUARY 25-26, 1926 


Frank Ballou, Formerly Superintendent 
Schools, Washington, D.C. (3130 Wisconsin 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 16, D.C.). 

Lewis Terman, Professor Emeritus Psy- 

chology, Stanford University, (761 Dolores 
Street, Stanford, California). 


ELECTED MASSACHUSETTS 
FEBRUARY 28, 1928 


Payson Smith, Professor Emeritus Education, 
The University Maine, (Stevens Hall, 
Orono, Maine). 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 26, 1929 


William Heard Kilpatrick, Professor Emeritus 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York, (106 Morn- 
ingside Drive, New York 27, New York). 


ELECTED DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
FEBRUARY 24, 1931 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Arlington, Vermont 


ELECTED WASHINGTON, D.C. 
FEBRUARY 23, 1932 


Truman Lee Kelly, Professor Education, 
Graduate School Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts (1611 Pa- 
terna Road, Santa Barbara, California). 
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ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 27, 1934 


Henry Holmes, Professor Emeritus Edu- 
cation, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, (13 Kirkland Place, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 


FEBRUARY 25, 1936 


Boyd Bode, Professor Emeritus Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, Lec- 
turer Education, University Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida, (Briar Cliff Drive, Gaines- 
ville, Florida). 

Frank Freeman, Dean and Professor Edu- 
cational Psychology, Emeritus, University 
California, (825 Arlington Avenue, Cerrito, 
California). 


ELECTED ATLANTIC NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 28, 1938 
Abraham Flexner, Director Emeritus, The Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, (995 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, New 
York). 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 28, 1939 

Thomas Briggs, Emeritus Professor Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, (Meredith, New Hampshire and Clare- 
mont Avenue, New York 27, New York). 

Kandel, Editor, School and Society, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, Professor Emeritus 
American Studies, University Manchester, 
Manchester, England. Woodside Avenue, West- 
port, Connecticut.) 


FEBRUARY 27, 1940 


Guy Stanton Ford, Executive Secretary, American 
Historical Association, Library Congress 
Annex, Washington, D.C. 

George Drayton Strayer, Professor Emeritus 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, (417 West 246th Street, New York 71, 
New York). 

ELECTED SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
FEBRUARY 24, 1942 

James Conant, President Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Massachusetts (17 Quincy 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts). 

ELECTED ATHENS, OHIO 
APRIL 10, 1943 


Frank Graham, Department Labor, 
Room #3113, Washington 25, 


ELECTED NEW NEW 
FEBRUARY 22, 1944 


Florence Allen, Judge the United States 
Court Appeals for the Sixth Circuit, (Ken- 


tucky, Michigan, Ohio and Tennessee), (Fed- 
eral Building, Cleveland, Ohio) 

George Counts, Professor Education and 
Director the Division Foundations 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York, 120th 
Street, New York, New York). 

George Stoddard, President the University 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, (711 West Florida 
Avenue, Urbana, 

John Withers, Dean Emeritus, School 
Education, New York University, (1813 First 
Avenue, Bradenton, Florida). 


ELECTED CINCINNATI, OHIO 
MARCH 17, 1945 


Bailey, Professor Agriculture, Emeritus, 
Cornell University, (Sage Place, Ithaca, New 
York). 

Edward Elliott, President Emeritus Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana, (538 South 
Seventh Street, Lafayette, Indiana). 

Edward Evenden, Professor Emeritus 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York, (445 River- 
side Drive, New York 27, New York). 


ELECTED MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
MARCH 1946 


Frank Baker, Formerly President the 
Milwaukee State Teachers College, Milwaukee, 
(Mountain Home, North Caro- 
lina). 

Robert Hutchins, formerly Chancellor, The 
University Chicago, Member the Board 
Directors Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 
The Ford Foundation 

William Russell, President Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 27, New 
York, (409 West 117th Street, New York 27, 
New York). 


ELECTED ATLANTIC NEW JERSEY 
MARCH 1947 


Arthur Compton, Chancellor Washington 
University, Saint Louis, Missouri, (6510 Ellen- 
wood Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri). 

Ernest Horn, Director, University Elementary 
School and Professor Education, University 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa (832 Kirkwood 
Avenue, Iowa City, Iowa). 

Alexander Stoddard, Superintendent Los 
Angeles City Schools, Los Angeles, California, 
(888 Via del Monte, Palos Verdes Estates, 
California). 


ELECTED ATLANTIC NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 25, 1948 


Oliver Carmichael, President, Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement Teaching, 522 
Fifth Avenue, New York 18, New York, (1170 
Fifth Avenue, New York 29, New York). 
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Mrs. Douglas Horton, Formerly President 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts, 
Gramercy Park North, New York 10, 
New York). 

John Studebaker, Vice President and Chair- 
man, Editorial Board, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York, New York 
12th Street, New York, New York). 


ELECTED PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
MARCH 29, 1949 


Harold Benjamin, Chairman, Division, Social 
Foundations Education, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, 
(6133 Robin Hill Road, West Meade, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee). 

Sir Cyril Burt, Professor Psychology, Univer- 
sity College, University London, London, 
England. 

Thomas McCracken, Dean Emeritus, College 
Education, Ohio University, Executive Pres- 
ident Emeritus, Kappa Delta (47 Elmwood 
Place, Athens, Ohio). 

Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, Member United States 
Delegate United Nations, 1951 (Hyde Park, 
Dutchess County, New York). 


ELECTED SPRING MILL PARK, 
MITCHELL, INDIANA 
28, 1950 


Edgar Knight, Kenan Professor Educa- 


tional History, University North Carolina, 


DECEASED MEMBERS 


Grace Abbot, formerly Professor Public Wel- 
fare Administration, University Chicago. 
Elected February 25, 1936; deceased June 19, 
1939. 

Sir John Adams, formerly Professor Emeritus 
Education, University London, England. 
Elected February 25, 1926; deceased Septem- 
ber 29, 1934. 

Jane Addams, formerly Hull House, Chicago, 
Elected February 23, 1932; deceased 
May 21, 1935. 

Edwin Anderson Alderman, formerly President 
the University Virginia, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. Elected February 25, 1926; deceased 
April 19, 1931. 

James Angell, formerly President, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Connecticut and Educa- 
tional Counselor, National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. Elected February 1933; deceased, 
March 1949. 

William Bagley, formerly Editor, School and 
Society, and Professor Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, New 
York. Elected February 28, 1928; deceased 
July 1946. 


Chapel Hill, North Carolina (623 East Frank- 
lin Street, Chapel Hill, North Carolina). 

Florence Stratemeyer, Professor Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 27, New York (400 West Street, 
New York 27, New York). 

Owen Young, Honorary Chairman, Board 
Directors, General Electric Company, Van 
Hornesville, New York 
New York). 


ELECTED ATLANTIC NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 15, 1951 


Albert Einstein, Institute Advanced Stucy, 
Princeton, New Jersey (112 Mercer Street, 
Princeton, New Jersey). 

Willard Earl Givens, Executive Secretary the 
National Education Association, Washington, 
D.C. (4329 Blagden Avenue, Washington 11, 
Washington, D.C.). 

Florence Rena Sabin, formerly Professor 
Histology, Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Maryland, Emeritus Member, Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research (1333 
East Street, Denver Colorado). 


ELECTED LANSING, MICHIGAN 
MARCH 1952 


Hill, Henry wel George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 


THE LAUREATE CHAPTER 


Ga 


Charles Beard, formerly historian, New Mil- 
ford, Connecticut. Elected February 23, 
deceased September 1948. 

Martha Berry, formerly Director Berry 
Schools, Mt. Berry, Georgia. Elected February 
25, 1941; deceased February 27, 1942. 

George Carver, Founder the George Mash- 
ington Carver Foundation, Tuskegee Institute, 
Tuskegee, Alabama. Elected February 24, 
1942; deceased January 1943. 

McKeen Cattell, formerly Professor Psy- 
chology the University Pennsylvania and 
Editor, Science and 
other publications. Elected February 23, 1932; 
deceased January 20, 1940. 

Werrett Wallace Charters, formerly Director 
Educational Research, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. Elected February 23, 1925; 
deceased. 

Lotus Coffman, formerly President the 
University Minnesota. Elected February 28, 
1928; deceased September 22, 1938. 

Albert Cook, formerly State Superintendent 
Public Instruction, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Elected February 25, deceased. 
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Ellwood Patterson Cubberley, formerly Dean 
School Education, Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford University, California. Elected 
February 
1941. 

Walter Damrosch, formerly Musical Counsel, 
National Broadcasting Company, New York, 
New York. Elected February 25, 1936; de- 
ceased December 25, 1950. 

Edmund Day, formerly Chancellor, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. Elected March 
10, 1946; deceased. 

John Dewey, formerly Professor Philosophy, 
Columbia University, New York, New York. 
Elected February 23, 1925; deceased June 
1952. 

Susan Miller Dorsey, formerly Superintendent 
Schools, Los Angeles, California. Elected Feb- 
ruary 25-26, 1926; February 
1946. 

Stephan Duggan, formerly Director the 
Institute International Education, New 
York, New York. Elected April 10, 1943; 
deceased August 18, 1950. 

John Huston Finley, formerly Editor, New York 
Times. Elected February 20, 1935; deceased 
March 13, 1940. 

Paul Henry Hanus, formerly Dean, Graduate 
School Education, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Elected February 
25, 1926; deceased December 14, 1941. 

Patty Smith Hill, formerly Professor Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York. Elected February 28, 
1938; deceased May 25, 1946. 

Horne, formerly Professor Education, 
New York University, New York, New York. 
Elected April 10, 1943; deceased August 16, 
1946. 

Jessup, formerly President the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement Teaching 
and the Carnegie Corporation, New York, 
New York. Elected April 10, 1943; deceased 
July 1944. 

George Johnson, formerly Head the Depart- 
ment Education, Catholic University 
America, Washington, D.C. Elected February 
24, 1942; deceased June 1944. 

Charles Hubbard Judd, formerly Professor 
Education, University Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. Elected February 23, deceased 
July 18, 1946. 


1925; deceased September 14, 


deceased 


Frederick Keppel, formerly Educational Ad- 
viser and President the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion New York, New York. Elected Feb- 
ruary 24, 1942; deceased September 1943. 

Paul Monroe, formerly Professor Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York; President, World Federation 
Education Association, Washington, D.C. 
Elected March 1927; deceased December 

William Neilson, formerly President Smith 
College, Northampton, Massachusetts. Elected 
February 25, 1941; deceased February 13, 
1946. 

William Lyon Phelps, formerly Professor Lit- 
erature, Yale University, New Haven, Connec- 
ticut. Elected February 28, 1939; deceased Au- 
gust 21, 1943. 

James Earl Russell, formerly Professor Educa- 
tion and Dean, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York. Elected 
February 25-26, 1926; deceased November 
1945. 

Carl Seashore, formerly Dean the Graduate 
School the University University 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. Elected March 17, 
1945; deceased October 16, 1949. 

David Eugene Smith, formerly Professor 
Mathematics, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York. Elected Febru- 
ary 24, 1936; deceased July 29, 1944. 

Henry Suzzallo, formerly President the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement 
Teaching. Elected March 1927; deceased 
September 25, 1933. 

Helen Bradford Thompson Woolley, formerly 
Northville, New Milford, Connecticut. 
Elected February 23, 1925; deceased Decem- 
ber 24, 1947. 

Edward Lee Thorndike, formerly Professor 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York. Elected Feb- 
ruary 23, deceased August 10, 1949. 

Mary Woolley, formerly President, Mt. Hol- 
yoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts. 
Elected February 27, deceased Septem- 
ber 1947. 

George Zook, formerly President the 
American Council Education, Washington, 
D.C. Elected February 24, 1942; deceased 
August 19, 1951. 
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INSTITUTIONAL CHAPTERS 


Alpha 


University Urbana, Illinois 
March 1911 


President: Helen Sigmund, 1113 South Harbor 
Street, Champaign, 

Vice-president: Clara Shinker, 410 North Gar- 
field Street, Champaign, 

Secretary: Gladys Pasel, 313 South Prairie Street, 
Champaign, 

Treasurer: Mary McDougle, 806 Street, 
Urbana, Illinois. 

Historian-Reporter: Lola McClurg, 204 East 
Green Street, Urbana, Illinois. 

Counselor: Liesette McHarry, 713 Vermont 
Street, Urbana, 


Beta 


University Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
May 30, 1912 


President: Richard Neiheisel, 2012 Spruce Street, 
Boulder, Colorado. 

Vice-president: Kathryn Hoffmann, 
Avenue, Boulder, Colorado. 

Secretary: Alma Thiese, 989 Green Mt. Avenue, 
Boulder, Colorado. 

Treasurer: Helen Nelson, 1818 Baseline Road, 
Boulder, Colorado. 

Historian-Reporter: Minnie 1206 High 
Street, Boulder, Colorado. 

Counselor: Marie Mehl, 1030% Street, 
Boulder, Colorado. 


Gamma 


University Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
April 23, 1915 


President: Thelma 710 Chautauqua 
Street, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Vice-president: Thomas Siler, Hester Hall, 
Norman, Oklahoma. 

Secretary-Treasurer 
Charles Caldwell, University School, Uni- 
versity Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Counselor: Gaither, University Okla- 
homa, Norman, Oklahoma. 


Epsilon 


Drake University, Des Moines, 
February 23, 1917 


President: Mary Gardner, 4228 Hickman Ave- 
nue, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Vice-president: Herbert Hansen, 1314 Street, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Secretary: Roberta 3425 Kingman 
Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Treasurer: Emma Scott, 1332 26th Street, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Historian-Reporter: Barbara Nydegger, 1075 
26th Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Counselor: Bess Hamm, 2930 Brattleboro Ave- 
nue, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Zeta 
University Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
June 13, 1917 
President: Joyce Sheppard, 6160 Grand Vista 
Avenue, Cincinnati 13, Ohio. 
Vice-president: Nankovitch, 2805 Digby 
Avenue, Cincinnati 20, Ohio. 
Serretary: Alexander Glesen, 3500 Meadow Ave- 
nue, Cincinnati 11, Ohio. 
Treasurer: John Winkle, 8387 Beta Avenue, 
Cincinnati 31, Ohio. 
Historian-Reporter: Marie Hunter, 316 Joselin 
Avenue, Cincinnati 20, Ohio. 
Counselor: Victor Coles, Box 319, Dry Ridge 
Road, Cincinnati 31, Ohio. 


Eta 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 
June 11, 1919 

President: Martha Emerson Craig, 133 Pierce 
Street, West Lafayette, Indiana. 

Vice-president: Betty Ritter, Purdue Univer- 
sity, 172 Littleton Street, West Lafayette, In- 
diana. 

Secretary: Marilyn Odle, University 
Street, West Lafayette, Indiana. 

Treasurer: Robert Wooden, Box 1052, Cary Hall, 
West Lafayette, Indiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Marvin Green, 216 
Waldron Street, West Lafayette, Indiana. 

Counselor: Raymond Ryder, Division 
Education and Applied Psychology, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana. 


Theta 


Howard College, Birmingham, Alabama 
June 13, 1920 


President: Barbara Averett, Howard College, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 

Vice-president: Mary Nell Kilgore, Howard Col- 
lege, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Secretary, Treasurer 
Aileen Gunn, Howard College, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

Counselor: Mrs. William Van Gelder, Howard 
College, Birmingham, Alabama. 
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Iota 


Kansas State Teachers College Emporia, 
Emporia, Kansas 
March 15, 1920 


President: Walter Davies, Veterans Apartment 
Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria, Kansas. 

Vice-president: Betty Campbell, 1236 Market, 
Emporia, Kansas. 

Secretary: Lovella Green, Morse Hall Dormitory, 
Kansas State Teachers College Emporia, 
Emporia, Kansas. 

Treasurer: August Zemke, Veterans Apartment 
#F-4, Kansas State Teachers College 
Emporia, Emporia, Kansas. 

Historian-Reporter: Patricia Keck, 418 West 
12th Street, Emporia, Kansas. 

Counselor: Nathan Budd, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kansas. 


Kappa 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City 27, New York 
August 1920 


President: Robert Weiss, Student Organizations 
Office, Box 611, Teachers College, 525 West 
120, New York City, 27, New York. 

Vice-president: Mary Konagamitsu, Student Or- 
ganizations Office, Box 611, Teachers College, 
525 West 120, New York City 27, New York. 

Secretary: Janet Filipkowski, Student Organiza- 
tions Office, Box 611, Teachers College, 525 
West 120, New York City 27, New York. 

Treasurer: Arthur Blumberg, Student Organiza- 
tions Office, Box 611, Teachers College, 525 
West 120, New York City 27, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Dean Sergeant, Student 
Organizations Office, Box 611, Teachers Col- 
lege, 525 West 120, New York City 27, New 
York. 

Counselor: Florence Stratemeyer, Student Or- 
ganizations Office, Box 611, Teachers College, 
525 West 120, New York City 27, New York. 


Lambda 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 
April 16, 1921 


President: Della Conrad, 207 Stout Hall, Still- 
water, Oklahoma. 

Vice-president: Charles Heusel, 218 North Hus- 
band Street, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Recording Secretary: Erma Kelle, 224 South 
Monroe Street, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Corresponding Secretary: Myrna Hart, 1123 
College Avenue, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Treasurer: Raymond Young, 2010 Ramsey Street, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


Historian-Reporter: Sarah Savage, 
Hall, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Counselor: Wolfe, 1301 West Third Street, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


225 Stout 


State Normal University, Normal, 
March 1922 


President: Marianne Ullrich, 304 North Fell 
Avenue, Normal, 

Vice-president: Elizabeth Gerber, 
Normal, Illinois. 

Recording Secretary: Nancy Kampmeier, Women’s 
Residence Hall, Normal, 

Corresponding Secretary: Margot Kepfer, 307 
Mason Street, Normal, 

Treasurer: Harold Limper, 106 West Ash Street, 
Normal, Illinois. 

Historian-Reporter: Eugene Bunte, 610 Hovey 
Avenue, Normal, 

Counselor: Francis Belshe, 308 North Street, 
Normal, Illinois. 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
April 20, 1922 


President: John Madden, Stoddard Hall, Oxford, 
Ohio. 

Vice-president: Jane Gentzel, South Hall, Oxford, 
Ohio. 

Secretary: Malinda Edgington, Hamilton Hall, 
Oxford, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Dorothy Harris, Kerr Road, R.R. #2, 
Oxford, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Alice Ruth McKibben, Home 
Management House, Oxford, Ohio. 

Counselor: Christofferson, 221 West With- 
row Street, Oxford, Ohio. 

Associate Counselor: Margaret Phillips, Folker 
Apartments, Oxford, Ohio. 


University Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
May 16, 1922 


President: William Gilbert, 828 Tenth Avenue, 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 

Vice-president: Joyce Howard, Box 249, Univer- 
sity, Alabama. 

Secretary: Betty Lou Campbell, 
Street, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 

Treasurer: Myrtle Willingham, 404 Caplewood 
Drive, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 

Historian-Reporter: Margaret Ann 
Beta Phi House, University, Alabama. 

Counselor: Frederick Westover, Box 1553, 
University, Alabama. 


goo Tenth 
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Omicron 


Northern State Teachers College, 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 
June 1921 
President: Arliss Krueger, 207 2nd 
Southwest, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 
Secretary: Esther Robertson, 
Teachers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 
Treasurer: Margaret Smith, Stat 
Teachers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 
Counselor: Thomas, Northern 
Teachers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 


ran State Normal College, 


Avenue, 


Ypsilanti, Michigan 
June 20, 1922 


President: Richard Welkenbach, Munson Hall, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Vice-president: Phyllis Wright, Goodison Hall, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Secretary: Mary Wilcox, Goodison Hall, Ypsi- 
lanti, Michigan. 

Treasurer: Beverly Chrobak, Jones Hall, Ypsi- 
lanti, Michigan. 

Historian-Reporter: Joanne 
Hall, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Counselor: Carl Erikson, 101 
Boulevard, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


Rho 


Central Missouri State College, 
Warrensburg, Missouri 
October 28, 1922 


Michis 


Beauchamp, Jones 


N. Wallace 


President: Janet Clark Culp, 
Warrensburg, Missouri. 
Vice-president: Ann Lane, Yeater Hall, 


Warrensburg, Missouri. 

Secretary: Doris Voga, Yeater Hall, Warrens- 
burg, Missouri. 

Treasurer: Kathryn Eydt, Yeater Hall, Warrens- 
burg, Missouri. 

Historian-Reporter: Edna Campbell, 508 Shot- 
well, Warrensburg, Missouri. 

Counselor: Reid Central 
State College, Warrensburg, Missouri. 


Tau 


Northeast Missouri State Teachers, 
Kirksville, Missouri 
February 24, 1923 


President: Robert Glahn, 
Kirksville, Misouri. 

Vice-president: Homer Chamberlin, Kirks- 
ville State Teachers Housing Unit, Apartment 
E-4, Kirksville, Missouri. 

Secretary: Jane Watt, 219 Blanton Hall. 
Kirksville, Missouri. 


Missouri 


General Delivery, 


Treasurer: Bob Pister, 408 South Elson, Kirks- 
ville, Missouri. 

Historian-Reporter: Ruth Knoernschild, 202 
Nason Hall, Kirksville, Missouri. 
Counselor: Bernice Beggs, 211 Fast 

Kirksville, Missouri. 


Patterson, 


Upsilon 


University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
July 23, 1923 

President: William Crawford, 1123 ist 
Avenue, Gainesville, Florida. 

Vice-president: Shelby Monroe, 311-C, Flavet 
Gainesville, Florida. 

Secretary: Barbara Wall, 1222 University 
Avenue, Gainesville, Florida. 

Treasurer: Thomas Hill, 917 N.E. gth Avenue, 
Gainesville, Florida. 

Mary Lou DeWolf, 110 
S.W. 12th Street, Gainesville, Florida. 

Counselor: Leon Henderson, College Edu- 
cation, University Florida, Gainesville, 
Florida. 


Phi 
Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia 
June 1923 

President: Christine Haga, Marshall 
Huntington, West Virginia. 

First Vice-president: Nancy Lee Allen, Marshall 
College, Huntington, West Virginia. 

Second Vice-president: Jean Penland, Marshall 
College, Huntington, West Virginia. 

Secretary: Virginia Rasnick, Marshall College, 
Huntington, West Virginia. 

Treasurer: Lawrence Nuzum, Marshall College, 
Huntington, West Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Clara Mae Hall, Marshall 
College, Huntington, West Virginia. 

Counselor: Mae Necessary Houston, 
College, Huntington, West Virginia. 


Chi 


Western State College Colorado, 
Gunnison, Colorado 
July 14, 1923 
President: Joan Adair, Western State College 
Colorado, Gunnison, Colorado. 
Vice-president: Nancy Stephenson, Western State 
College Colorado, Gunnison, Colorado. 
Secretary: Louise Browning, Western State Col- 
lege Colorado, Gunnison, Colorado. 

Treasurer: Herb Domicott, Western State Col- 
lege Colorado, Gunnison, Colorado. 

Historian-Reporter: Geraldine Carter, Western 
State College Colorado, Gunnison, Colo- 
rado. 

Counselors: Kenneth 
muke, Western State 
Gunnison, Colorado. 


ge, 


Marshall 


Hansen and Hel- 
College of Colorado, 


Psi 


State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
August 1923 


President: Emily Ann Reuwsaat, Campbell Hall, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 

Vice-president: Dean Alan Kool, Seerley Hall, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 

Secretary: Milton Forbes, Sunset Village, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Treasurer: Dorothy Ruth Adams, Campbell Hall, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Towa. 

Historian-Reporter: Frankie Lucille Gault, Camp- 
bell Hall, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, 

Counselor: Sandford Davis, Department 
Education, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Towa. 


Omega 


Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


August 1923 


President: Kathryn Dengler, Beckley Cottage, 
Athens, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Dorotha Gerhold, Lindley Hall, 
Athens, Ohio. 

Recording Secretary: Janet Schultz, East 
Union Street, Athens, Ohio. 

Corresponding Secretary: Harry Brichacek, East 
Green, Athens, Ohio, 

Treasurer: Margaret Duncan, 121 East State 
Street, Athens, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: James Wenk, Trailer Bs, 
University Trailer Park, East State Street, 
Athens, Ohio. 

Counselor: Ann Mumma, Box 388, Athens, 
Ohio. 

Honorary Counselor: McCracken, Elm- 
wood Place, Athens, Ohio. 


Alpha Alpha 


Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 
November 10, 1923 


President: Ruth McAfee, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Delaware, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Carol Anderson, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio. 

Secretary: Betty Lou Reid, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Delaware, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Marilyn Riegel, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Delaware, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Jane Mapp, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio. 

Counselor: Allan Ingraham, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio. 


Alpha Beta 


University Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 
February 19, 1924 

President: Billy Broach, Box 1212, Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas. 

Vice-president: Billie Moore, 800 West Maple 
Street, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

Secretary: William Davenport, Box 1004, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

Treasurer: Charles Cross, College Educa- 
tion, University Arkansas, Fayetteville, 
Arkansas. 

Historian-Reporter: Delores Alexander, Cornell 
Hall, University Arkansas, Fayetteville, 
Arkansas. 

Counselor: Charles Cross, College Educa- 
tion, University Arkansas, Fayetteville, 
Arkansas. 


Alpha Gamma 


University Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 
May 19, 1924 


President: Frisby Smith, Box 4443, Univer- 
sity Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Hollis O’Neal, 712 South 
Lime Street, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Secretary: Olive Barrett, College Education, 
University Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Treasurer: Kemper, College Education, 
University Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Historian-Reporter: Vivian Burke, College 
Education, University Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

Counselor: Estelle Adams, College Education, 
University Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Alpha Delta 


Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 
January 12, 1925 


President: Harriette McCarter, 1131 Hawthorne 
Street, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Vice-president: Edgar Beaty, 782-B Dorado 
Street, Prince Murat Court, Tallahassee, 
Florida. 

Recording Secretary: Ellen Avis, Box 29, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Corresponding Secretary: Anne Monroe, Box 
3054, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Florida. 

Treasurer: Dean, School Education, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Historian-Reporter: James Fleek, 1242 West 
Carolina Street, Dale Mabry Heights, Talla- 
hassee, Florida. 

Counselor: Ernest Cason, School Education, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 
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Alpha Epsilon 


Western State College, 
Macomb, 
February 27, 1925 


President: Irene Schidler, 525 East Washington 
Street, Macomb, 

Vice-president: Jane Dahl, 420 West Adams 
Street, Macomb, 

Secretary: Max Louderman, 415 West Woodbury 
Street, Macomb, Illinois. 

Treasurer: Jim Harris, 1100 West Adams Street, 
Macomb, 

Historian-Reporter: Marilyn DeLonjay, 309 
Sherman Avenue, Macomb, 

Counselor: Archer, Western Illinois State 
College, Macomb, 


Alpha Zeta 


Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, Kansas 
March 14, 1925 


President: Janna McEndree, 1307 South Joplin 
Street, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Vice-president: Gerald Gifford, 202 West Rose, 
Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Secretary—Faculty: Helen Kriegsman, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 
Secretary—Student: Clara Jane Robb, Rural 

Route Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Treasurer—Faculty: Hulda Berg, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Treasurer—Student: Cushman, East 
Hall, Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg, Kansas. 

Historian-Reporter: Frances Call, East Hall, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 

Counselor: Belle Provorse, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 


Alpha Eta 


Southeast Missouri State College, 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
April 17, 1925 


President: Ethel Francis, Leming Hall, Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri. 

Vice-president: Lillian McDaniel, 379 
Henderson Street, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 
Secretary: John Mills, College Hill, 

Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 
Treasurer-Recorder: Esther Knehans, 510 
Boulevard, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 
Historian-Reporter: Mildred Goodwin, 1826 
Thilenius Street, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 
Counselor: Krusé, Southeast Missouri State 
College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 


Alpha Theta 


University Akron, Akron, Ohio 
April 24, 1925 

President: Patricia Wolff, 1615 West Exchange 
Street, Akron, Ohio. 

Vice-President: 1484 Preston 
Avenue, Akron, Ohio. 

Secretary: Eileen Craig, 2818 Wingate Avenue, 
Akron, Ohio. 

Treasurer: John Pottinger, 260 East Tusearawas 
Avenue, Barberton, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Ortolano, 1157 Pack- 
ard Drive, Akron, Ohio. 

Counselor: Mabel Riedinger, 173 Marvin 
Avenue, Akron, Ohio. 


Alpha Iota 


North Texas State College, Denton, Texas 
January 23, 1926 

President: Patsy Price, Box 6861, North Texas 
Station, Denton, Texas. 

Vice-president: Frank Busch, 6975, North Texas 
Station, Denton, Texas. 

Secretary: Doris Schulze, Box 7032, North Texas 
Station, Denton, Texas. 

Treasurer: Abelino Sanchez, Box 6778, North 
Texas Station, Denton, Texas. 

Counselor: James Dougherty, 401 Normal Street, 
Denton, Texas. 


Alpha Kappa 


Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
February 12, 1926 
President: Virginia White, R.R. 
Haute, Indiana. 
Vice-president: Hazel Miller, R.R. #5, Brazil, 
Indiana. 
Secretary: Marjorie Hughes, Residence Hall, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 
Treasurer: Fred Brengle, R.R. #1, West 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 
Historian-Reporter: Suzanne Wilson, 2317 North 
14th Street, Terre Haute, Indiana. 
Counselor: Wenonah Brewer, 106 Barton 
Avenue, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


Alpha Lambda 


University Denver, Denver 10, Colorado 
May 22, 1926 


Terre 


President: Martin Jepkes, 297 Olive Street, 
Denver, Colorado, 

First Vice-president: Edith Straube, 1414 Gaylord 
Street, Denver, Colorado. 

Second Vice-president: Elizabeth Horner, 636 
Holly Street, Denver, Colorado. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Voncile 5151 
Montview Boulevard, Denver, Colorado. 


Historian-Reporter: Myron Hutchins, 3064 South 
Bellaire Street, Denver, Colorado. 

Counselor: Harry Kauffman, Audio-Visual Aids, 
University Denver, East Evans and South 
University, Denver, Colorado. 


Alpha 


University Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 
May 25, 1926 


President: Betty Pebbles, 809 Grand, Laramie, 
Wyoming. 

Vice-president: Janice Lehan, Beta Phi House, 
Laramie, Wyoming. 

Secretary: Virginia Kramer, 809 Grand, Laramie, 
Wyoming. 

Treasurer: Miriam Nauman, Knight Hall, Lar- 
amie, Wyoming. 

Historian-Reporter: Don Wiest, College Edu- 
cation, Laramie, Wyoming. 

Counselor: Laurence Walker, College Edu- 
cation, Laramie, Wyoming. 


Alpha 


Chico State College, Chico, California 
May 28, 1926 


President: William Caldwell, Chico State College, 
Chico, California. 

Vice-president: Frank White, Chico State College, 
Chico, California. 

Secretary. Leah Beckley, Chico State College, 
Chico, California. 

Treasurer: Norman Abraham, Chico State Col- 
lege, Chico, California. 

Historian-Reporter: Marjorie Hintz and Betty 
Siefkin, Chico State College, Chico, California. 

Counselor: Robert Fisk, Chico State College, 
Chico, California. 


Alpha 


College William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Virginia 
April 22, 1927 


President: Edward Aubin, Box 1053, Williams- 
burg, Virginia. 

Vice-president: Jeraline Seelinger, Box 2592, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Secretary: Elly Humes, Box 1229, Williamsburg, 
Virginia. 

Treasurer: Danella Hewitt, Kappa Alpha Theta 
House, Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Peggy Richards, Box 1301, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Counselor: Kenneth Cleeton, College Wil- 
liam and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. 


Alpha 


George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee 
May 14, 1927 


President: Mildred Cooper, Box 2663, Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Vice-president: William Hedges, Box 2411, 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Corresponding Secretary: Fay Osment, Apartment 
A-4, Hillsboro Garden Apartments, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Recording Secretary: Dot Hicks, Box 762, Pea- 
body College, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Treasurer: Arthur Humphreys, West Dormitory, 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Historian-Reporter: Robert Cochrane, Box 
2002 Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Counselor: Anderson, Box 203, Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Alpha Rho 


University California Santa Barbara, 
Santa Barbara, California 
May 20, 1927 


President: James Shook, 1825 Grand Avenue, 
Santa Barbara, California. 

Vice-president: Catherine Cox, 1704 Grand Ave- 
nue, Santa Barbara, California. 

Corresponding Secretary: Laura Reeder, 121 West 
Islay Street, Santa Barbara, California. 

Recording Secretary: Martha Jakway, 1640 
Grand Avenue, Santa Barbara, California. 

Treasurer: Frances Lafferty, 712-A Pilgrim 
Drive, Santa Barbara, California. 

Historian-Reporter: June Holman, 1505 Castillo, 
Santa Barbara, California. 

Counselor: Glenn Durflinger, 1820 Olive 
Avenue, Santa Barbara, California. 


Alpha Sigma 


San Diego State College 
San Diego 15, California 
May 21, 1927 


President: Willis Perry, 3402 Rosendahl, San 
Diego 10, California. 

Vice-president: Carolyn Hagen, 5836 Waverly, 
Jolla, California. 

Secretary: Thelma Larson, 2029 Meade Avenue, 
San Diego 16, California. 

Treasurer: Clayton Fox, 4645 Iowa Street, San 
Diego 16, California. 

Historian-Reporter: Marian Norberg, 62-4th 
Avenue, Chula Vista, California. 

Counselor: Katherine Corbett, 3845 Falcon 
Street, San Diego California. 
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Alpha Tau 


Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 
May 27, 1927 


President: Charles Johnson, 1319 Arnette Ave- 
nue, Durham, North Carolina. 

Vice-president: Alice Goldthwaite, Box 
College Station, Durham, North Carolina. 

Secretary: Patsy Hinson, Box 6461, College Sta- 
tion, Durham, North Carolina. 

Treasurer: Mary Dawson, Box 6507, College 
Station, Durham, North Carolina. 

Historian-Reporter: Dorothy Butler, Box 6276 
College Station, Durham, North Carolina. 

Counselor: Stumpf, Box 6126, College 
Station, Durham, North Carolina. 

Alpha Upsilon 
West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, West Virginia 
July 21, 1927 

President: Pfost, 1493 University Avenue, 
Morgantown, West Virginia. 

Vice-president: Hardesty, Mount Hope, 
West Virginia. 

Secretary: Grigsby, 445 Spruce Street, 
Morgantown, West Virginia. 

Treasurer: Fish, College Education, 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, West 
Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Varner, 221 
Hall, West Virginia University, Morgantown, 
West Virginia. 

Counselor: Feaster, College Education, 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, West 
Virginia. 


Alpha Phi 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Alabama 
January 17, 1928 
President: Jeanne Hall Lynch, Magnolia Hall, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala- 
bama, 
Vice-president: Frank South Gay 
Street, Auburn, Alabama. 
Secretary: Patsy Bryant, Dormitory Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama. 
Treasurer: Eleanor Williams, Dormitory Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama. 
Historian-Reporter: Patricia Grace, Dormitory 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala- 
bama. 
Counselor: Theo Dalton, 
technic Institute, Auburn, Alabama. 


Alpha Chi 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 
January 30, 1928 
President: Irene Ashley, Madison College, Har- 
risonburg, Virginia. 


Vice-president: Billie Ruth Bond, Madison Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Recording Secretary: Rachel Roberson, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Corresponding Secretary: Lucy Grove, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


Emily Ragsdale, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 
Historian-Reporter: Mollie Kennette, Madison 


College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 
Counselor: Alfred Eagle, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


Alpha Psi 


Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio 
February 11, 1928 
President: Katharine Howald, Keller Cottage, 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio. 
Secretary: Mary Jane Elson, Keller Cottage, 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio. 
Treasurer: Ruth Armbruster, Williard 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio. 
Counselor: Williams, Heidelberg College, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 
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Alpha Omega 


Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 
February 15, 1928 


President: Sherley Fleming, Sackett Corvallis, 
Oregon. 

Vice-president: Eugene Paul, 224 North 26th 
Street, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Secretary: Ann Ordeman, 330 North 
Corvallis, Oregon. 

Treasurer: Mary Triplett, 
Street, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Historian-Reporter: Pat Thompson, 3002 Harri- 
son Street, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Counselor: Goode, 22: 


Corvallis, Oregon. 


Beta Alpha 


San Jose State College, San Jose, California 


py 


February 21, 1928 


1335 


North 31st Street, 


President: Carol Larson, 148 South 11th Street, 
San Jose, California. 

Vice-president: Pat Dillon, South 
Eleventh Street, San Jose, California. 

Second Vice-president: Billee Lardner, 285 South 
Twelfth Street, San Jose, California. 
Secretary: Barbara Withey, 655 South 

Street, San Jose, California. 

Treasurer: James Curtis, Department Educa- 
tion, San Jose State College, San Jose 13, 
California. 

Historian-Reporter: Gloria Carroll, 287 South 
Ninth Street, San Jose, California. 

Counselor: Henry Meckel, Department 
Education, San Jose State College, San Jose 
13, California. 
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Beta Gamma 


State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
May 14, 1928 


President: Joanne Wood, Clark Hall, State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 

Barbara Robertson, John Sutton 
Hall, State Teachers College, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Secretary: Dolores Elden, John Sutton Hall, 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer: Raymond Bratton, Whitmyre Hall, 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: Duris, Lowman 
House, State Teachers College, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Counselor: Trevor Hadley, 412 Locust Street, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania. 


Beta Delta 


Southeastern State College, Durant, Oklahoma 
May 14, 1928 


President: Doris Andrews, Southern State Col- 
lege, Durant, Oklahoma. 

Vice-president: Vivian Downs, Southern State 
College, Durant, Oklahoma. 

Secretary: Wilma Leura Nichols, Southern State 
College, Durant, Oklahoma. 

Treasurer: Haggard, Southern State Col- 
lege, Durant, Oklahoma. 

Historian-Reporter: Wilma Leura Nichols, South- 
ern State College, Durant, 

Counselor: Fort, Southern State College, 
Durant, Oklahoma. 


Beta Epsilon 


Longwood College, Farmville, Virginia 
May 21, 1928 


President: Sonia Kile, Box 81, Longwood Col- 
lege, Farmville, Virginia. 

Vice-president: Nancy Driskill, Box 335, Long- 
wood College, Farmville, Virginia. 

Secretary: Patricia Taylor, Box 62, Longwood 
College, Farmville, Virginia. 

Treasurer: Barbara Cotton, Box Longwood 
College, Farmville, Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Nancy Lou Jamison, Box 89, 
Longwood College, Farmville, Virginia. 

Counselor: Ethel Sutherland, Longwood College, 
Farmville, Virginia. 


Beta Zeta 


University Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
June 1928 


President: Bonese Collins, University Idaho, 
Moscow, Idaho. 

Vice-president: Joann Jacobs, University Idaho, 
Moscow, Idaho. 


Secretary: Darlene Tibbetts, University Idaho, 


Moscow, Idaho. 

Treasurer: Patricia Harris, University Idaho, 
Moscow, Idaho. 

Counselor: Not yet selected. 


Beta Eta 


Oklahoma Baptist University, 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 
May 1928 


President: Jerry Kearns, University Station, 
Shawnee, Oklahoma. 

Vice-president: Carol Jean Koontz, Memorial 
Hall, Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, 
Oklahoma. 

Secretary: Mrs. Max Alexander, University Sta- 
tion, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 

Treasurer: Priscilla Dickey, Memorial Hall, 
Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, Okla- 
homa. 

Historian-Reporter: Winifred Clasen, Owens 
Hall, Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, 
Oklahoma, 

Counselor: Lenna Smock, 531 West University 
Street, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


Beta Theta 


Wisconsin State College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
January 26, 1929 


President: Dale Cleveland, 193 Elmwood Avenue, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Vice-president: Kent Bender, 114 Irving Street, 
Oshkosh, 

Secretary: Carol Ballard, 144 Elmwood Avenue, 
Oshkosh, 

Treasurer: Neal Townsend, 209 Oakland Avenue, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Pat Chamberlin, 987 
Algoma Boulevard, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Counselor: Anthony Womaski, 675 Algoma 
Boulevard, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


Beta Iota 


Western Michigan College Education, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
February 1929 


President: Kenneth Gray, Vandercook Hall, 
WMCE, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Vice-president: Margaret Eddy, Walwood Hall, 
WMCE, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Secretary: Pauline Baker Welburn, 826 West 
Walnut Street, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Treasurer: Joel Burdin, 244 North Rose Street, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Historian-Reporter: Louhelen Eggleston, Spind- 
ler Hall, WMCE, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
Counselor: William McKinley Robinson, 1414 

Low Road, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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Beta Kappa 


College Education, University Georgia, 
Athens, Georgia 
May 1929 

President: Lloyd Toumey, Military Depart- 
ment, LeConte Hall, University Georgia, 
Athens, Georgia. 

Vice-president: Mary Scott, Demonstration 
School, University Georgia, Athens, 
Georgia. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Floride Moore, College 
Education, University Georgia, Athens, 
Georgia. 

Counselor: Van Cleve Morris, College Edu- 
cation, University Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 


Beta Lambda 


Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama 
May 24, 1929 


President: Janice Wilson, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Alabama. 

Vice-president: Joyce Caraway, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Alabama. 

Secretary: Carolyn Aycock, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Alabama. 

Treasurer: Bobbie Jean Wilson, Alabama Col- 
lege, Montevallo, Alabama. 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Brown, Alabama Col- 
lege, Montevallo, Alabama. 

Counselor: Katherine Vickery, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Alabama. 


Beta 


Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska 
May 25, 1929 


President: William Bednar, Nebraska State 
Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska. 

Secretary: Sharon Ocker, Nebraska State Teach- 
ers College, Peru, Nebraska. 

Treasurer: Zelma Wonderly, Nebraska State 
Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska. 

Historian-Reporter: Nebraska 
State Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska. 

Counselor: Leo Eastman, Nebraska State 
Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska. 


Beta 


Black Hills Teachers College, 
Spearfish, South Dakota 
May 25, 1929 


President: William Baldwin, 620 Harvard Street, 
Spearfish, South Dakota. 

Vice-president: Bonnie Tilus, 1313 Main Street, 
Spearfish, South Dakota. 

Secretary: John Stephens, 205 West Elgin Street, 
Spearfish, South Dakota. 

Treasurer: Ada Warren, 729 Main Street, Spear- 
fish, South Dakota. 


Historian-Reporter: Louise Johnston, RFD #1, 
Spearfish, South Dakota. 

Counselor: Ida Henton, Box 291, Spearfish, 
South Dakota. 


Beta 


Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
May 20, 1929 
Counselor: Goetting, 3108 Live Oak, 
Waco Texas; Pat Neff Hall, Baylor Univer- 
sity, Waco, Texas. 


Beta Omicron 


Wisconsin State College, 
Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin 
April 17, 1930 
President: Joan Heimann, 3107 North Shepard 
Avenue, Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin. 
Audrey Haralson, 3228 North 
Julia Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Secretary: Esther Herman Traut, 1632 West 
Vine Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
Treasurer: Colleen Hayes, 1201 West Michigan 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Historian-Reporter: John Overman, Court 
House, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
Counselor: John Lazenby, 3544 North Fred- 
erick Avenue, Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin, 


Beta 
New York University, New York City, New York 
May 24, 1930 

President: Leonard Stroebel, 331 Virginia 
Avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey. 

Vice-president: Mildred McDermott, 199 17th 
Avenue, Paterson, New Jersey. 

Corresponding Secretary: Mina Feldman, 119 
Street, Brooklyn New York. 

Recording Secretary: Emanuel Balizer, go8 De- 
Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 21, New York. 

Treasurer: Emanuel Ehrlich, 530 East 
Street, New York New York. 

Historian: Marion Lesher, 305 West 18th Street, 
New York 11, New York. 

Co-Counselors: Dr. John Carr Duff and Dr. 
John Rockwell, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York. 

Librarian: Edna Meinken, Hotel McAlpin, New 
York, New York. 

Reporter: Louise Spiro, 160-31 Avenue, 
Beechhurst 57, New York. 


Beta Rho 


State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania 
May 27, 1930 
President: Joseph Dandois, Alumni Hall, State 
Teachers College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania. 
Vice-president: Gerald Darrow, North Acad- 
emy Street, Mansfield, Pennsylvania. 


: | 


Secretary: Marie Freeman, North Hall, State 
Teachers College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania. 
Treasurer: Berenice Britton, North Hall, State 
Teachers College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania. 
Historian-Reporter: Barbara Long, North Hall, 
State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pennsyl- 

vania. 
Counselor: Margaret O’Brien, North Main 
Street, Mansfield, Pennsylvania. 


Beta Tau 


LaCrosse State College, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 
June 1930 
President: Richard Larson, LaCrosse State Col- 
lege, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 
Vice-president: Richard Roth, LaCrosse State 
College, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 
Secretary: Carol Burgchardt, LaCrosse State Col- 
lege, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 
Treasurer: Dorothy Segar, LaCrosse State Col- 
lege, LaCrosse, Wisconsin, 

Historian-Reporter: Mary La- 
Crosse State College, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 
Counselor: Everett Walters, LaCrosse State 

College, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


Beta Upsilon 


Washington University, St. Louis Missouri 
June 1930 


President: Eugene Keffer, 2527 Shannon Street, 
Jennings 21, Missouri. 

Vice-president: Marjorie Banks, 280 North 
Skinker Street, St. Louis Missouri. 

Secretary: Robert Murray, 1916 Signal Hill 
Drive, Kirkwood 22, Missouri. 

Treasurer: Stephen Gribble, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis Missouri. 

Historian-Reporter: Clara Funk, 
bury Drive, St. Louis Missouri. 

Counselor: Frank Wright, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis Missouri. 


Beta Phi 


Arizona State College, Tempe, Arizona 
December 16, 1930 


President: Erle Whiting, Arizona State Col- 
lege, Tempe, Arizona. 

Vice-President: Helen Osborn, Arizona State Col- 
lege, Tempe, Arizona. 

Secretary: Marjorie Henshaw, Arizona State Col- 
lege, Tempe, Arizona. 

Treasurer: Margaret McDonald, Arizona State 
College, Tempe, Arizona. 

Historian-Reporter: Shirley Harvey, Arizona 
State College, Tempe, Arizona. 

Counselor: Alfred Thomas, Jr., Registrar 
Director Admissions, Arizona State College 
Tempe, Tempe, Arizona. 


Beta Chi 


Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Arizona 
December 17, 1930 


President: Ruth Herrington, 422 North Lexoux 
Street, Flagstaff, Arizona. 

Vice-president: Shirley Brazie, North Hall, Flag- 
staff, 

Secretary: Leona Koenig, North Hall, Flagstaff, 

Treasurer: Doris Dunford, North Flagstaff, 
Flagstaff, Arizona. 

Historian-Reporter: Melvin Hutchinson, East 
Cherry Street, Flagstaff, Arizona. 

Counselor: Tyson, South Beaver Street, 
Flagstaff, Arizona. 


Beta Psi 


Eastern State College, Charleston, 
January 1931 


President: Robert Climer, Douglas Hall, Charles- 
ton, Illinois. 

Vice-president: Marian Akers, Lincoln Hall, 
Charleston, Illinois. 

Secretary: Lou Ann Johnson, Pemberton Hall, 
Charleston, Illinois. 

Treasurer: James Cole, Apt. Campus City, 
Charleston, 

Historian-Reporter: Richard Hudnut, Apt. 
Campus City, Charleston, 

Counselor: 859 Eleventh 
Street, Charleston, 


Beta Omega 


Fairmont State College, Fairmont, West Virginia 
January 31, 1931 


President: Patricia Urban, Rt. #1, Fairmont, 
West Virginia. 

Vice-president: Doris Barr, Winfield Avenue, 
Rt. #16, Fairmont, West Virginia. 

Secretary: Joan Hollen, 1221 Speedway, Fair- 
mont, West Virginia. 

Treasurer: Dora Belle McCune, 607 Fairmont 
Avenue, Fairmont, West Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Elizabeth Shroyer, 529 
Coleman Avenue, Fairmont, West Virginia. 

Counselor: Howard, c/o Fairmont State 
College, Fairmont, West Virginia. 


Gamma Alpha 


Radford College, Radford, Virginia 
February 1931 


President: Elizabeth Sykes, Radford College, 
Radford, Virginia. 

Vice-president: Virginia Kornegay, Radford Col- 
lege, Radford, Virginia. 

Secretary: Aundree Bryant, Radford College, 
Radford, Virginia. 
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Treasurer: Ethel Roberts, Radford College, Rad- 
ford, Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Elsie Lockmeyer, Radford 
College, Radford, Virginia. 

Counselor: M’Ledge Moffett, Radford College, 

Radford, Virginia. 


Gamma Beta 


State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 
February 21, 1931 


President: John Scrimogeour, 602 Wyoming 
Avenue, West Pittston, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: Robert Harris, RFD #1, 
Pittston, Pennsylvania. 

Recording Secretary: Erma Bean, Rahns, 
Pennsylvania. 

Corresponding Secretary: Irene Cichowicz, 416 
South Jardin Street, Shenandoah, 

Treasurer: Regina Herchel, 326 Winters 
Avenue, West Hazleton, Pennsylvania. 


Historian-Reporter: Alice Quick, Wyalusing, 
Pennsylvania. 
Counselor: Nell Maupin, 206 


Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 


Gamma Gamma 


Moorhead State Teachers College, 
Moorhead, Minnesota 
May 1931 


President: Kenneth Skjegstad, State Teachers 
College, Moorhead, Minnesota. 

Vice-president: Margaret Edman, State Teachers 
College, Moorhead, Minnesota. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Marie Sorknes, State Teach- 
ers College, Moorhead, Minnesota. 

Historian-Reporter: Robert Nielsen, State Teach- 
ers College, Moorhead, Minnesota. 

Counselor: Glaydon Robbins, State Teachers 
College, Moorhead, Minnesota. 


Gamma Delta 


North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Fargo, North Dakota 
May 1931 


President: Catherine Casey, Dakota Hall, NDAC, 
Fargo, North Dakota. 

Vice-president: Janet Wolbert, 
NDAC, Fargo, North Dakota. 

Secretary: Virginia Lidstrom, Ceres Hall, NDAC, 
Fargo, North Dakota. 

Treasurer: DeLorin Schluchter, Men’s Residence 
Hall, NDAC, Fargo, North Dakota. 

Historian-Reporter: Joe Anne Christenson, 815 
Avenue North, Fargo, North Dakota. 

Counselor: Shubel Owen, 1217 North 3rd 
Street, Fargo, North Dakota. 


Hall, 


Gamma Epsilon 


New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Montclair, New Jersey 
May 22, 1931 


President: Albert Kupferer, McKinley Ave- 
nue, West Orange, New Jersey. 

Vice-president: Audrey Deane, 252 
Street, Clifton, New Jersey. 

Secretary: Margaret Leitner, 
Way, Summit, New Jersey. 

Treasurer: Leo Hurley, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

Benjamin 
Upper Mountain Avenue, Upper Montclair, 
New Jersey. 

Counselor: 10C College 
Heights, Upper Montclair, New Jersey. 


East Sixth 
Londonderry 


Bergen Street, 


1072 


Estilow, 239 


Gamma Zeta 


Trenton State Teachers College, 
Trenton New Jersey 
May 22, 1931 


President: Grace Clee, Box 165, Trenton State 
Teachers College, Trenton New Jersey. 
Vice-president: Mary Ellen McNally, Box 477, 
Trenton State Teachers College, Trenton 
New Jersey. 
Secretary: Joanne Pegg, Box 529, Trenton State 
Teachers College, Trenton New Jersey. 
Treasurer: Mary Box 763, Trenton State 
Teachers College, Trenton Jersey. 


Historian-Reporter: Steel, Box 
State Teachers College, Trenton New 
Jersey. 


Counselor: Helen McCracken Carpenter, Tren- 
ton State Teachers College, Trenton New 
Jersey. 


Gamma Eta 


New Mexico Western College, 
Silver City, New Mexico 
May 26, 1931 


President: Cecil Barr, Campus Village, 
Silver City, New Mexico. 

Vice-president: Evelyn Johnson, 802 Street, 
Silver City, New Mexico. 

Secretary: Betty Allison, Ritch Hall, New 
Mexico Western College, Silver City, New 
Mexico. 

Treasurer: Mary Schadel, 206 West Sixth Street, 
Silver Gity, New Mexico. 

Historian-Reporter: Kenneth Kostenbader, 422 
Gordon Street, Silver City, New Mexico. 
Counselor: John Harlan, 519 West 12th 

Street, Silver City, New Mexico. 
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Gamma Theta 


Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 
May 28, 1931 


President: David Neuhouser, 2108 West Jack- 
son Street, Muncie, Indiana. 

Vice-president: Lucina Hall, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 

Secretary: Phyllis Norris, Lucina Hall, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 

Treasurer: Judy Heuss, North Hall, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 

Historian-Reporter: McGunegill, Lucina 
Hall, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 

Counselor: Robert Koenker, Director 
Graduate Studies, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. 


Gamma Iota 
The City College, New York 31, New York 
May 29, 1931 
President: John Freeman, 251 West 87th Street, 
New York 24, New York. 
Vice-president: Gertrude Lawrence, 2004 Glen- 
wood Road, Brooklyn 10, New York. 
Recording Secretary: Tina Mattia, 2503 Bel- 
mont Avenue, Bronx 58, New York. 
Corresponding Secretary: Joseph Brain, Met- 
ropolitan Oval, Bronx 62, New 
Treasurer: Jacob Cohen, 156 Second Avenue, 
New York New York. 
Historian-Reporter: Rosenberg, 1854 
Monroe Avenue, Bronx 57, New York. 
Counselor: Hubert Park Beck, 523 West 
Street, New York 27, New York. 


Gamma Kappa 


The University Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
May 30, 1931 

President: LaVaughn Noblin, 2629 East 
Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Vice-president: Pete Ladas, 1328 North Main 
Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Evelyn Nesbitt, 2027 West 
Easton Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Historian-Reporter: Claudia White, South 
Trenton Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Counselor: Ross Beall, The University 
Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Gamma Lambda 


Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Missouri 
June 1931 

President: Rae Strickler, 7003 Pernod Avenue, 
St. Louis Missouri. 

Vice-president: Doris Bartels, 731 Henner Ave- 
nue, St. Louis 20, Missouri. 

Secretary: Patricia Drissell, 3906 McCausland 
Avenue, St. Louis Missouri. 


Treasurer: James Murphy, 3951 Keokuk Avenue, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Historian-Reporter: Marlene Bowman, 4928 
Schollmeyer Avenue, St. Louis Missouri. 

Counselor: John Whitney, 3909 Flora Boule- 
vard, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Gamma 


New York State College for Teachers, 
Buffalo, New York 
June 1931 
Sue Plaut, College Dormitory, 1300 
Elmwood Street, Buffalo 22, New York. 
Vice-president: Charles Wallace, Paul Place, 
Buffalo 10, New York. 
Secretary: Alan Beeman, Falls Boulevard, 
North Tonowanda, New York. 
Treasurer: Faith Alt, Koenig Road, Tono- 
wanda, New York. 
Historian-Reporter: Donald Bailey, Hayden 
Street, Buffalo, New York. 
Counselor: Ruth Sugarman, 206 
nue, Buffalo 16, New York. 


Gamma 


Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana 
June 1931 

President: Doris Nordyke, Butler University, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Treasurer: Ann Garrison, Butler 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Counselor: John Best, Butler University, 
Indianapolis, 


Gamma 


East Stroudsburg State Teachers College, 
East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
October 17, 1931 


President: Alfred Freeland, RFD East 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: Elaine Heines, State Teachers 
College, East Strousburg, Pennsylvania. 

Corresponding Secretary: Barbara Transue, 518 
Pleasant Avenue, Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Recording Secretary: ‘Marion Branick, State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Treasurer: Merle Quig, RFD #3, Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: Arlene Aust, State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 
Counselor: Francis McGarry, State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 


Gamma Omicron 
University Maine, Orono, Maine 
February 15, 1932 


Counselor: Mark University 
Maine, Orono, Maine. 
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Gamma 


State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 
April 23, 1932 
President: Edward Brainard, 716 Fourth 
Avenue South, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 
Vice-president: Nicholas Begich, 1002 Fifth Ave- 
nue South, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 
Secretary: Barbara Tunell, Shoemaker Hall, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota. 
Treasurer: Eddie Burk, 724 Ninth Avenue South, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota. 
Historian-Reporter: Betty Jane Keppers, Route 
St. Cloud, Minnesota. 
Counselor: Marvin Holmgren, State Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 


Gamma Rho 
University Wichita, Wichita 14, Kansas 
May 26, 1932 
President: Vivian Graber, 3616 21st Street, 
Wichita 14, Kansas. 
Vice-president: Donna Cravens, 
Drive, Wichita 16, Kansas. 
Recording Secretary: Carol Roll, 650 South 
Terrace Drive, Wichita 17, Kansas. 
Corresponding Secretary: Evelyn Brown, 1449 
North Hillside Ave., Wichita 14, Kansas. 
Treasurer: Faye Ricketts, 3419 East 17th Street, 
Wichita 14, Kansas. 
Historian-Reporter: Carol Lax, 444 Yale 
Avenue, Wichita Kansas. 
Counselor: Baker, 1834 Harvard Avenue, 
Wichita 14, Kansas. 


2208 Menlo 


Gamma Sigma 


San Francisco State College, 
San Francisco California 
January 13, 1934 
President: Donald Zeek, 245 Buchanan Street, 
San Francisco California. 
Vice-president: Doris Swanson, 169 Whipple 
Avenue, San Francisco California. 
Secretary: Barbara Hofman, 6433 California 
Street, San Francisco California. 
Treasurer: Frances Addiego, 555 Huron Ave- 
nue, San Francisco California. 
Historian-Reporter: Violet Ban, 1344 Haight 
Street, San Francisco California. 
Counselor: Cecilia Anderson, 380 Magellan 
Avenue, San Francisco 16, California. 


Gamma Tau 


Winona State Teachers College, 
Winona, Minnesota 
February 10, 1934 
President: Robert Fenwick, Rushford, Minne- 
sota. 
Vice-president: Adrian Vondrashek, 859 East 
Third Street, Winona, Minnesota. 
Secretary: Luetta Rheingans, Plainview, Minne- 


sota. 


Treasurer: Vina Naysmith, 220 East Wabasha 
Street, Winona, Minnesota. 

Historian-Reporter: Wallace 
Prairie, Minnesota. 

Counselor: Floretta Murray, 501 Harriet Street, 
Winona, Minnesota. 


Gamma Upsilon 


Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
May 10, 1934 


President: Roberta Cothran, Box 7203 University 
Station, Baton Rouge, 

Vice-president: Barrios, Box 8161 
versity Station, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Cleo Borden, Box 6813 University 
Station, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Treasurer: Harrison, University Labora- 
tory School, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Kay Davis, Box 7557 Uni- 
versity Station, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Counselor: George Deer, College Educa- 
tion, University Station, Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana, 


Uni- 


Gamma Phi 


Northwestern State College, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 
May 10, 1934 


President: Clydie 
N.S.C., Natchitoches, Louisiana. 
Vice-president: Winnie Dowden, Box 463, 
N.S.C., Natchitoches, Louisiana. 
Secretary: Thelma Ruth Stephens, 
N.S.C., Natchitoches, Louisiana. 
Treasurer: Bobby Earnest, Box 86, N.S.C., 
Natchitoches, Louisiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Gervais Aldredge, 108 North 
Street, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 

Counselor: Mrs. Woodward, 311 Whit- 
field Drive, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 


Box 939, 


Box 99, 


Gamma Chi 


Worcester State Teachers College, 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
March 1935 


President: Eileen Nottingham 
Street, Newton, Massachusetts. 

Vice-president: Aldo Malerbi, 126 Cypress 
Street, Brookline, Massachusetts. 

Secretary: Lois Nyquist, 1285 
Street, Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Treasurer: Vincent Worden, 246 
Street, New Bedford, 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Simonelli, 
Batavia Street, Worcester 

Counselor: Edmund Osborne, 168 Olean 
Street, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Millbury 


Purchase 
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Gamma Psi 


Fresno State College, Fresno, California 
April 13, 1935 

President: Margaret Margossian, 4625 Jensen 
Avenue, Fresno, California. 

Vice-president: Rutherford Gaston, Eldorado 
Street, Fresno, California. 

Corresponding Secretary: Frances Gil, Route 
Box 140, Fowler, California. 

Recording Secretary: Joy Kawamura, Route 
Box 293A, Fowler, California. 

Treasurer: Ralph Evans, Fresno State College, 
Fresno, California. 

Historian-Reporter: Jim Fryer, 1220 Terrace 
Avenue, Fresno, California. 

Counselor: John Harton, Fresno State College, 
Fresno, California. 


Gamma Omega 


Central State College, Edmond, Oklahoma 
April 27, 1935 

President: Alice Landers, 703 Littler Place, 
Edmond, Oklahoma. 

Vice-president: Sarah Louise Britt, Murdaugh 
Hall, Edmond, Oklahoma. 

Secretary: Ora Dale Whittington, Murdaugh 
Hall, Edmond, Oklahoma. 

Treasurer: George Wilson Smith, Thatcher Hall, 
Edmond, Oklahoma. 

Historian-Reporter: Marion Dean, Murdaugh 
Hall, Edmond, Oklahoma. 

Counselor: Winifred Stayton, Central State 
College, Edmond, Oklahoma. 


Delta Alpha 


Eastern Kentucky State College, 
Richmond, Kentucky 
May 1935 

President: Victor Venettozi, Oak Street, Rich- 
mond, Kentucky. 

Vice-president: Nancy Evelyn Curry, College 
Post Office, Box 395, Eastern Kentucky State 
College, Richmond, Kentucky. 

Secretary: Ann Catherine Covington, College 
Post Office, Box 161, Eastern Kentucky State 
College, Richmond, Kentucky. 

Treasurer: Jane Rose Land, Route Richmond, 
Kentucky. 

Historian-Reporter: Janet Damron, College Post 
Office, Box 188, Richmond, Kentucky. 

Counselor: Ida 344 Lancaster Avenue, 
Richmond, Kentucky. 


Delta Beta 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 
May 15, 1935 
President: Jean Fenton, Engleman Hall, Kent, 
Ohio. 


Vice-president: Donald McCarthy, 325 East Sum- 
mit Street, Kent, Ohio. 

Secretary: June Shinoda, Engleman Hall, Kent, 
Ohio. 

Treasurer: Louise MacKassy, Engleman Hall, 
Kent, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Norman Overly, 
Hall, Kent, Ohio. 

Counselor: Gerald Read, 1227 Fairview Drive, 
Kent, Ohio. 


Delta Gamma 


Concord College, Athens, West Virginia 
May 24, 1935 

President: Fauntine French, Route Box 374, 
Princeton, West Virginia. 

Vice-president: Anilee Rollins, Oceana, West 
Virginia. 

Secretary: Marie Belle Vest, Box 177, Matoaka, 
West Virginia. 

Treasurer: William Collier, Box 262, Athens, 
West Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Robert Brunner, Box 352, 
Athens, West Virginia. 

Counselor: Young, Mr. Ralph Cunning- 
ham, and Miss Marjorie Marple. 


Delta Delta 


Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 
May 25, 1935 


President: Mary Whitaker, 342 Pendleton Street, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina. 

Vice-president: Martha Elmore, Box 765, Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 
Secretary: Sylvia Hughes, Box 461, Winthrop 

College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 
Treasurer: Barbara Bigger, 1131 Charlotte Ave- 
nue, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 
Historian-Reporter: Nell Whitmire, Box 851, 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 
Counselor: Story, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina. 


Delta Epsilon 


Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
DeKalb, Illinois 
May 29, 1935 
President: Mary Anne Slaymaker, Adams Hall, 
DeKalb, 
Vice-president: Esther Holmquist, 734 North 
Street, DeKalb, 
Secretary: Marianne Harris, Adams Hall, De- 
Kalb, Illinois. 
Mary Mitchell, Adams Hall, DeKalb, 
Illinois. 
Historian-Reporter: Virginia Kirby, Adams Hall, 
DeKalb, Illinois. 
Counselor: Esther Williams, 522 Sycamore Road, 
DeKalb, Illinois. 
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Delta Zeta 


Northern Michigan College Education, 
Marquette, Michigan 
June 1935 


President: Lola Ewing, Route Box 914, Mar- 
quette, Michigan. 

Vice-president: Edna Lindberg, North 
Second, Ishpeming, Michigan. 

Secretary: Lorraine Sommers, 411 Center Street, 
Marquette, Michigan. 

Treasurer: Betty Carlson, Carey Hall, Mar- 
quette, Michigan. 

Historian-Reporter: Hazel Lindholm, Carlshend, 
Michigan. 

Counselor: Maude VanAntwerp, Northern 
Michigan College Education, Marquette, 
Michigan. 


Delta Eta 


Northwestern State College, Alva, Oklahoma 
January 14, 1936 


President: Lenora Hutcheson, Shockley Hall, 
Northwestern State College, Alva, Oklahoma. 

Vice-president: Mires, 717 Fourth 
Street, Alva, Oklahoma. 

Recording Secretary: Donnis Schmitt, 520 Maple 
Street, Alva, Oklahoma. 

Corresponding Secretary: Earlene Heaton, 417 
Church Street, Alva, Oklahoma. 

Treasurer: Jean Phelps, Shockley Hall, North- 
western State College, Alva, Oklahoma. 

Historian-Reporter: Ruth Ann Blew, Shockley 
Hall, Northwestern State College, Alva, Okla- 
homa. 

Counselor: Edith Gorman, Library, Northwestern 
State College, Alva, Oklahoma. Home Ad- 
dress: 1141 8th Street, Alva, Oklahoma. 


Delta Theta 


Sam Houston State Teachers College, 
Huntsville, Texas 
May 1936 


President: Stanley Humphrey, Sam Houston 
Efficiency Apartments Huntsville, Texas. 

Vice-president: Bonnie Jean McKenzie, Bu- 
chanan Hall, Room 165, Huntsville, Texas. 

Secretary: Betty Lee Bailey, Buchanan Hall, 
Room 162, Huntsville, Texas. 

Treasurer: Dr. Suler Ryan, Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas. 
Historian-Reporter: Jeannette Donalson, Elliott 

Hall, Room 201, Huntsville, Texas. 
Counselor: Montgomery, Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas. 


Delta Iota 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Lafayette, Louisiana 
May 1936 

President: Kathleen Houssaye, SLI Box 271, 
Lafayette, 

Vice-president: Georgianne Harte, SLI Box 297, 
Lafayette, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Janet Hebert, SLI General Delivery, 
Lafayette, Louisiana. 

Treasurer: Erath, 317 East College, 
Lafayette, Louisiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Allen St. Martin, SLI Box 
491, Lafayette, Louisiana. 

Counselors: Wooley, SLI Box 23, Lafayette, 
Louisiana. Clarence Monk, Terrace Hotel, 
Lafayette, Louisiana. 


Delta Kappa 


Eastern Washington College Education, 
Cheney, Washington 
May 16, 1936 

President: Joan Coffey, Eastern Washington Col- 
lege Education, Cheney, Washington. 

Vice-president: Laila Husoy Pope, Eastern Wash- 
ington College Education, Cheney, Wash- 
ington. 

Secretary: Marilyn Daugherty, Eastern Washing- 
ton College Education, Cheney, Washing- 
ton. 

Treasurer: Kent Varty, Eastern Washington Col- 
lege Education, Cheney, Washington. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Jane Morgan, Eastern 
Washington College Education, Cheney, 
Washington. 

Counselor: Omer Pence, Eastern Washington 
College Education, Cheney, Washington. 


Delta Lambda 


Wilson Teachers College, Washington, D.C. 
June 13, 1936 

President: Esther Plotkin, 1361 Hamilton Street 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Vice-president: Royce Van Norman, 4201 
Wheeler Road S.E., Washington, D.C. 

Secretary: Eugenia Miers, 3707 Elby Street, 
Silver Spring, Maryland. 

Treasurer: James Miers, 3707 Elby Street, Silver 
Spring, Maryland. 

Historian-Reporter: Gloria Dore, 7313 Maple 
Avenue, Tacoma Park, Maryland. 

Counselor: Anna Halberg, 1701 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W., Washington D.C. 


Delta 
Westminster College, 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 
May 1937 
President: Peggy Cole, Thompson House, West- 
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minster College, New Wilmington, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Vice-president: Mildred Southern, 210 Ferguson 
Hall, Westminster College, New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Marienne Auld, 209 Ferguson Hall, 
Westminster College, New Wilmington, Penn- 

Treasurer: Marilyn Eastham, Shafer House, 
Westminster College, New Wilmington, Penn- 

Historian-Reporter: Elliot 
House, Westminster College, New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania: 

Counselor: John Edwards, Counselor, Kappa 
Delta Pi, Westminster College, New Wilming- 
ton, Pennsylvania. 


Delta 


Wisconsin State College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 
January 22, 1938 


President: Nanci Moldenhauer, 762 Main Street, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

Carol Krause, 219 Whiton Street, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

Secretary: Lois Hanson, 219 Whiton Street, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

Treasurer: Joan Bear, 762 Main Street, White- 
water, Wisconsin. 

Historian-Reporter: Donna Dierking, 762 Main 
Street, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

Counselor: Reuben Klumb, 143 Park Street, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


Delta 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
January 28, 1938 


President: Jason Kemp, 686 Central Avenue, 
Rahway, New Jersey. 

Vice-president: Eleanor Delaney, 1047 Dewey 
Place, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

Secretary: May Cole Smith, 268 Emanual Street, 
Trenton 10, New Jersey. 

Treasurer: Juanita Helmer, Box Plain- 
field, New Jersey. 

Historian-Reporter: May Cole Smith, 268 Eman- 
ual Street, Trenton 10, New Jersey. 

Counselor: Partch, 320 Central Avenue, 
Stelton, New Jersey. 


Delta Omicron 


Central Washington College Education, 
Ellensburg, Washington 
February 19, 1938 


President: Frank Demchuck, Box 567, Central 
Washington College Education, Ellensburg, 
Washington. 

Vice-president: Patricia Monroe, Box 164, Cen- 


tral Washington College Education, Ellens- 
burg, Washington. 

Secretary: Audrey Beslow, Box 547, Central 
Washington College Education, Ellensburg, 
Washington. 

Treasurer: Ruth Woods, 306 North Sampson 
Street, Ellensburg, Washington. 

Historian-Reporter: Marilyn Kilgore, Box 525, 
Central Washington College Education, 
Ellensburg, Washington. 

Counselor: Loretta Miller, RFD Ellens- 
burg, Washington. 


Delta 


Henderson State Teachers College, 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas 
February 19, 1938 


President: Bobbie Jean Baynham, Henderson 
State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 

Vice-president: Atwell, Henderson State 
Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 

Secretary: Louise Baber, Henderson State Teach- 
ers College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 

Treasurer: Guy Hayes, Henderson State Teachers 
College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 

Historian-Reporter: Frederick Harwood, 
Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadel- 
phia, Arkansas. 

Counselor: Adelphia Meyer Basford, Henderson 
State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, 


Delta Rho 


State Teachers College, Newark, New Jersey 
February 19, 1938 


President: Irene Pedota, 221 Liberty Street, Long 
Branch, New Jersey. 

Vice-president: John Muniz, 310 Third Street, 
Union City, New Jersey. 

Secretary: Phyllis Fisher, 145 Thompson Avenue, 
Dover, New Jersey. 

Treasurer: Harriet Henick, Seymour Avenue, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

Historian-Reporter: 421 
Market Street, Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 
Counselor: Lenore Vaughn-Eames, 526 Wood- 

land Avenue, Mountainside, New Jersey. 


Delta Sigma 


Lock Haven State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 
May 12, 1938 


President: Janice Parson, State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: Glenn Pepperman, Burke 
Street, Jersey Shore, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Nancy Crawford, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer: Carol Bailey Houk, State Teachers 
College, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 
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Historian-Reporter: Connstance 202 
Madison Avenue, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 

Counselor: Rude, State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 


Delta Tau 


Slippery Rock State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 
May 14, 1938 
President: Joseph Ferderbar, 134 South Hall, 
Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania. 
Vice-president: Betty Carpman, 104 Stuart Street, 
Pittsburgh 34, Pennsylvania. 
Secretary: Katherine Emanuele, 328 North Hall, 
Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania. 
Treasurer: Katherine Emanuele, 328 North Hall, 
Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania. 
Historian-Reporter: Norma Beck, 212 
Hall, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania. 
Counselor: Leonard Duncan, Main Building, 
Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania. 


North 


Delta Upsilon 


New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
June 11, 1938 
President: Marion Yetka, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 
Vice-president: Dorothy Hannis, Randolph 
Avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey. 
Secretary: Patricia McCrea, 313 Old Bergen 
Road, Jersey City, New Jersey. 
Treasurer: Mary Meehan, 238 Grant Avenue, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 
Historian-Reporter: Edwina Doyle, 552 Hazel 
Avenue, Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 
Counselor: Margaret Williams, 2344 Hud- 
son Boulevard, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


230 Union Street, 


Delta Phi 


Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio 
May 13, 1939 


President: Albert Dyckes, Fairport Harbor, 
Ohio. 
Vice-president: Carol Charles, Huron, Ohio. 
Recording Secretary: Joyce Schmidt, 1752 Hamp- 
ton, Grosse Pointe, Michigan. 
Corresponding Secretary: Joyce 
Vernon, Ohio, RFD #1. 

Treasurer: Charles Young, 715 Wallace Ave- 
nue, Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Alice Tschanen, Norwalk, 
Ohio. 

Counselor: Walter Zaugg, 116 Troupe Ave- 
nue, Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Faculty Advisor: Florence Williamson, 440 
East Court Street, Bowling Green, Ohio. 


Pealer, Mt. 


Delta Chi 


Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, 
May 20, 1939 


President: Miss Doris Schwinn, 808 South Uni- 
versity Avenue, Carbondale, 

Vice-president: William Davis, 509 North 15th 
Street, Murphysboro, 


Secretary: Kathlyn Sylvania, 601 South Univer- 


sity Avenue, Carbondale, 
Treasurer: Maxine McClelen, 819 South Uni- 
versity Avenue, Carbondale, 
Historian-Reporter: Jeannette 
South University Avenue, Carbondale, 
Counselor: Evelyn Rieke, g10 South Lake 
Street, Carbondale, 


Delta Psi 
Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, West Virginia 
May 27, 1939 

President: Marian Booth, Shepherdstown, West 
Virginia. 

Vice-president: Kline, 
Street, Hagerstown, Maryland. 

Secretary: Ruthellen Griffin, Kearneysville, West 
Virginia. 

Treasurer: Jean Marie Shipley, Shepherdstown, 
West Virginia 
Counselor: 

Virginia. 


1009 Potomac 


Short, Shepherdstown, West 


Delta Omega 


Murray State College, Murray, Kentucky 
May 31, 1939 


President: William McElrath, 1315 West Main 
Street, Murray, Kentucky. 

Vice-president: Jean Leath Veal, College 
Station, Murray, Kentucky. 

Recording Secretary: Joanne 
Station, Murray, Kentucky. 

Corresponding Secretary: Nancy Goode, College 
Station, Murray, Kentucky. 

Treasurer: Ruth Ashmore, Box 254, College Sta- 
tion, Murray, Kentucky. 

Counselor: Ruth Ashmore, Box 254, College Sta- 
tion, Murray, Kentucky. 


Morris, College 


Epsilon Alpha 


State Teachers College, Towson Maryland 
February 17, 1940 


President: Charles White, Box 297A, 
Teachers College, Towson Maryland. 
Vice-president: James Wirth, Box 152A, State 
Teachers College, Towson Maryland. 
Secretary: Doris Bailey, Box 8D, State Teachers 
College, Towson Maryland. 
Treasurer: Baker, Box 216A, 
Teachers College, Towson Maryland. 


State 


State 


George 


Historian-Reporter: Eugene Uhland, Box 140A, 
State Teachers College, Towson Maryland. 

Counselor: Ruth Smith, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Towson Maryland. 

Associate Counselor: Robert Gifford, State 
Teachers College, Towson Maryland. 


Epsilon Beta 


Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana 
February 21, 1940 

President: William Young, 285 Bellaire Drive, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Edna Lambert, 4665 Music 
Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Joyce Hatfield, 618 Audabon Street, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Treasurer: Albert Kern, Kern School, Pass Chris- 
tion, Mississippi. 

Historian-Reporter: John Stewart, 2838 Spain 
Street, New Orleans, 

Counselor: Selma Herr, 2111 St. Charles 
Avenue, New Orleans, 


Epsilon Gamma 


Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Florida 
May 20, 1940 


President: John Henshall, 1701 South Florida 
Avenue, Lakeland, Florida. 

Vice-president: Strato Telvely, Florida Southern 
College, Lakeland, Florida. 

Secretary: Doris Venable Wesson, 1002 South 
Success, Lakeland, Florida. 

Treasurer: Charles Pugh, Florida Southern 
College, Lakeland, Florida. 

Historian-Reporter: Sam Lastinger, 820 South 
Parkhill Street, Lakeland, Florida. 

Counselor: Peel, 947 South Johnson Ave- 
nue, Lakeland, Florida. 


Epsilon Delta 


State Teachers College, California, Pennsylvania 
May 24, 1941 
Counselor: Carroll, State 
College, California, Pennsylvania. 


Epsilon Epsilon 


State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg, Pennsylvania 
May 25, 1941 


President: Lorren Stull, 242 Hamilton Ave- 
nue, Waynesboro, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: Bruce Davis III, 129 West 
Burd Street, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Sarah Pryor, 109 Ridge Avenue, 
Waynesboro, Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer: Janet Knohr, Gratz, Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: Robert Goodling, Coco- 
lamus, Pennsylvania. 


Counselor: Earl Wright, State Teachers College, 
Chippensburg, Pennsylvania. 


Epsilon Zeta 


Kutztown State Teachers College, 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania 
May 27, 
President: Donald Mohrey, Kutztown State 
Teachers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 
Vice-president: Garland, 635 
Twelfth Avenue, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 
Secretary: Joan Moyer, 323 Franklin Street 
Alburtis, Pennsylvania. 
Treasurer: Barbara Miller, 2028 Washington 
Avenue, Northampton, Pennsylvania. 
Historian-Reporter: Anna Eberts, R.F.D. #3, 
Lehighton, Pennsylvania. 
Counselor: Levi Gresh, 305 South Third Ave- 


nue, West Reading, Pennsylvania. 


Epsilon Eta 


Central Michigan College Education, 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 
June 18, 1941 
President: Beverly Hamblin, Barnard Hall, Mt. 
Pleasant, Michigan. 
Vice-president: Betty Foust, 710 South Frank- 
lin Street, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 
Secretary: Betty Borman, Barnard Hall, Mt. 
Pleasant, Michigan. 
Treasurer: Donald Davis, 1104 East Broad- 
way Street, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 
Historian-Reporter: Bonnie Guernsey, 1014 
South College Avenue, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 
Counselor: Mary Comstock, Department 
Foreign Languages, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 


Epsilon Theta 


Morehead State College, Morehead, Kentucky 
May 1942 


President: Donald Thompson, Box 443, More- 
head State College, Morehead, Kentucky. 

Vice-president: Marvin Rammelsburg, Box 67, 
Morehead State College, Morehead, Kentucky. 

Secretary: Neva Vines White, 117 Second Street, 
Morehead, Kentucky. 

Treasurer: Ann Louise Davenport, Box 395, 
Morehead State College, Morehead, Kentucky. 

Historian-Reporter: Whitaker, 153 
Lyons Avenue, Morehead, Kentucky. 

Counselor: Fenton West, Morehead State Col- 
lege, Morehead, Kentucky. 


Epsilon Iota 


State Teachers College, 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts 
May 14, 1942 
President: Francis Bennett, State Teachers 
College, Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 
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Vice-president: Vera Himmelfarb, State Teachers 
College, Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 

Secretary: Jeanne Kirby, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 

Treasurer: Stanley Mackun, State 
College, Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 

Historian-Reporter: Francisco Souza, Jr., State 
Teachers College, Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 

Counselor: Robert Rucker, State Teachers 
College, Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 


Teachers 


Epsilon Kappa 


Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 
May 23, 1942 


President: Harland Nye, 908 Cherry Lane, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 

Vice-president: Mary Helen Finch, 132 
Yakeley Hall, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 

Secretary: Barbara Murgatroyd, 200 Hayford 
Avenue, Lansing, Michigan. 

Treasurer: William Benjamin, 203 Snyder 
Hall, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan. 

Historian-Reporter: Katherine Weinlander, 314 
Evergreen, East Lansing, Michigan. 

Counselor: Victor Noll, 152 Orchard, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 

Assistant Counselor: John Mason 707 Knoll 
Road, East Lansing, Michigan. 


Epsilon Lambda 


Texas Western College, Paso, Texas 
May 27, 1942 

President: Gloria Floyd, Texas Western College, 
Paso, Texas. 

Vice-president: William Humphrey, Texas West- 
ern College, Paso, Texas. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Ann Marsh, Texas Western 
College, Paso, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Ann Palmer, Texas Western 
College, Paso, Texas. 

Counselors: Foster and Bertha Reynolds, 
Texas Western College, Paso, Texas. 


Epsilon 


Teachers College Connecticut, 
New Britain, Connecticut 
April 12, 1943 


President: Ronald Gagnon, Teachers College 
Connecticut, New Britain, Connecticut. 

Vice-president: Paul LaFlamme, Teachers 
College Connecticut, New Britain, Con- 
necticut. 

Secretary: Frances Diotalevi, Marcus White 
Hall, Teachers College Connecticut, New 
Britain, Connecticut. 

Treasurer: Alice Wiese, Marcus White Hall, 


Teachers College Connecticut, New Britain, 
Connecticut. 

Historian-Reporter: 
College Connecticut, New 
necticut. 

Counselor: William Naughten, Teachers College 
Connecticut, New Britain, Connecticut. 


Teachers 
Britain, Con- 


Epsilon 


Willimantic State Teachers College, 
Willimantic, Connecticut 
April 14, 1943 


President: Edward Timbrell, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Willimantic, Connecticut. 
Secretary: Dolores Rittlinger, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Willimantic, Connecticut. 
Treasurer: Teresa Laramie, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Willimantic, Connecticut. 
Historian-Reporter: Barber, 
Teachers College, Willimantic, Connecticut. 
Counselor: Sarah Drayton, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Willimantic, Connecticut. 


Epsilon 


Danbury State Teachers College, 
Danbury, Connecticut 
April 14, 1943 


President: Joseph Leheny, Homestead Ave- 
nue, Danbury, Connecticut. 

Vice-president: Richard Raymond, 
Street, Bethel, Connecticut. 

Secretary: Mary Costello, Wilson Street, Dan- 
bury, Connecticut. 

Treasurer: Raymond Ryan, 
Street, Thomaston, Connecticut. 

Historian-Reporter: Florence Hossan, North 
Street, Danbury, Connecticut. 

Counselor: Mary Swokla, Fairfield Hall, Dan- 
bury State Teachers College, Danbury, Con- 
necticut. 


Reservoir 


North Main 


Epsilon Omicron 


Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


May 22, 1943 


President: Robert Brady, Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

Vice-president: Frederick Haug, 
State College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

Secretary: Jean Ann Calkins, Wisconsin 
College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

Treasurer: Arthur Nickel, Wisconsin State 
College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

Historian-Reporter: Fae James, Wisconsin State 
College, Eau Claire, 

Counselor: Laura Sutherland, Wisconsin State 
College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin 


State 
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Epsilon 


Keene Teachers College, Keene, New Hampshire 
November 12, 1943 


President: Dean Corrigan, Appian Way, 
Keene, New Hampshire. 

Vice-president: Normand Valliere, 283 Main 
Street, Keene, New Hampshire. 
Secretary: Barbara Clifford, Keene ‘Teachers 

College, Keene, New Hampshire. 
Treasurer: Frank Blackington, Water 
Street, Keene, New Hampshire. 
Historian-Reporter: Betsy Wiggins, Keene Teach- 
ers College, Keene, New Hampshire. 
Counselor: Ann Peters, Keene Teachers Col- 
lege, Keene, New Hampshire. 


Epsilon Rho 


Rhode Island College Education, 
Providence, Rhode Island 
May 25, 1944 
President: Edward Dennis Bresnahan, Sinclair 
Avenue, Providence, Rhode Island. 
Vice-president: Barbara Peterson, Providence 
Pike, North Smithfield, Rhode Island. 
Secretary: Loretta Vaz, Clark Lane, Valley 
Falls, Rhode Island. 
Treasurer: Anthony Petrarca, 948 Douglas Ave- 
nue, Providence, Rhode Island. 
Julia Rogers, 993 Major 
Potter Road, East Greenwich, Rhode Island. 
Counselor: Ernest Allison, Rhode Island Col- 
lege Education, Park Street, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 


Epsilon Sigma 


State Teachers College, Oneonta, New York 
May. 26, 1944 


President: Barbara Hart, Union Street, Oneonta, 
New York. 

Vice-president: Eunice Merchant, Cedar Street, 
Oneonta, New York. 

Secretary: Marie Rutherford, Franklin, New 
York. 

Treasurer: 
Oneonta, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Marie Goodfellow, 138 East 
Street, Oneonta, New York. 

Counselor: Ronald Welch, Elm Street, One- 
onta, New York. 


Epsilon Tau 
State University Teachers College, 
Geneseo, New York 
May 31, 1944 
President: Evelyn Boltz, College Center, Box 53, 
Geneseo, New York. 
Vice-president: Ellen Regan, Wadsworth 
Street, Geneseo, New York. 


Secretary: Pagano, 
Street, Geneseo, New York. 
Second Semester: Helen Canell, Wadsworth 
Street, Geneseo, New York. 

Treasurer: Kathryn Cutler, 
Street, Geneseo, New York. 
Second Semester: Ann Wadsworth 
Street, Geneseo, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Lois Gauch, College Cen- 
ter Post Office, Geneseo, New York. 

Counselor: John McKiernan, Elm Street, 
Geneseo, New York. 


Wadsworth 


Wadsworth 
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Epsilon Upsilon 


State University Teachers College, 
Potsdam, New York 
June 1944 

President: Elizabeth Power, Pierrepont Dormi- 
tory, Potsdam, New York. 

Vice-president: Audrey Natterer, Pierrepont 
Avenue, Potsdam, New York. 

Secretary: Barbara Button, Pierrepont Ave- 
nue, Potsdam, New York. 

Treasurer: Alberta Donaldson, Merritt Hall, 
Leroy Street, Potsdam, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Elizabeth Lenny, Haskell 
Street, Massena, New York. 

Counselor: Roger Dunn, Grant Street, Pots- 
dam, New York. 


Epsilon Phi 


Jacksonville State Teachers College, 
Jacksonville, Alabama 
November 12, 1943 
President: Betty Sue Cole, Daugette Hall, Jack- 
sonville, Alabama. 


Counselor: Lucille Branscomb, State Teachers 
College, Jacksonville, Alabama. 


Epsilon Chi 


State University Teachers College, 
Cortland, New York 
April 20, 1945 


President: Robert Rhodes, Lincoln Avenue, 
Cortland, New York. 

Vice-president: Ann Apgar, Prospect Terrace, 
Cortland, New York. 

Recording Secretary: Martha Crisara, Salisbury 
Street, Cortland, New York. 

Corresponding Secretary: Marilyn Brown, 
Tompkins Street, Cortland, New York. 

Treasurer: Richard Lewis, Maple Avenue, 
Cortland, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Patricia Hubbard, Box 75, 
Brockway Hall, Graham Avenue, Cortland, 
New York. 

Counselor: Dorothy Shenk, East Main Street, 
Cortland, New York. 
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Epsilon Psi 
State Teachers College, Florence, Alabama 
April 21, 1945 
President: Sudie Collum, Florence State Teachers 
College, Florence, Alabama. 
Vice-president: Joanne Bond, Florence State 
Teachers College, Florence, Alabama. 
Secretary: Barbara Bolton, 109 East Tuscaloosa 
Street, Florence, Alabama. 
Treasurer: Gladys Huffman, 433 North Cherry 
Street, Florence, Alabama. 
Historian-Reporter: Geneva Boston, Chisholm 
Road, Florence, Alabama. 
Counselor: Celia Wilson, Florence State Teach- 
ers College, Florence, Alabama. 


Epsilon Omega 
State University New York, 
Oswego, New York 
May 26, 1945 
President: Barbara Melloh, West Bridge 
Street, Oswego, New York. 
Vice-president: Joan Armbruster, West Bridge 
Street, Oswego, New York. 
Secretary: Sally Lott, West Street, Oswego, 
New York. 
Treasurer: Reinhold Schempp, R.D. #2, Phoe- 
nix, New York. 
Historian-Reporter: Thelma Vaul, Box 323, 
Residence Halls, Oswego, New York. 
Counselor: Harold Alford, State University 
New York, Oswego, New York. 


Zeta Alpha 


New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Paterson 22, New Jersey 
May 31, 1945 
President: Carol Greydanus, 12-61 Saddle 
River Road, Fairlawn, New Jersey. 
Vice-president: Lawrence Ossi, 67C Addison 
Place, Clifton, New Jersey. 
Secretary: Annette Parisi, 165 Street, 
South Hackensack, New Jersey. 
Treasurer: Walter Ploch, Payne Avenue, Mid- 
land Park, New Jersey. 
Historian-Reporter: Dorothy Ritchie, 725 East 
26th Street, Paterson New Jersey. 
Counselor: Ellis, P.O. Box 2259, Paterson 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Paterson 
22, New Jersey. 


Zeta Beta 


University Minnesota, Duluth Branch, 
Duluth, Minnesota 
May 10, 1946 
President: Robert Erickson, 603 North 
Avenue West, Duluth, Minnesota. 
Vice-president: Joann Johnson, 4828 West 
Fifth Street, Duluth, Minnesota. 


Secretary: Lois Molstad, Second Street, 
Proctor, Minnesota. 

Treasurer: Patricia Bartholdi, 311 North 15th 
Avenue East, Duluth, Minnesota. 

Historian-Reporter: Lois Peterson, Route 
Box 956, Duluth, Minnesota. 

Counselor: Valworth Plumb, 5.07 London 
Road, Duluth, Minnesota. 


Zeta Gamma 


Troy State Teachers College, Troy, Alabama 
May 18, 1946 


President: Bobbie Boyd, Troy State Teachers 
College, Troy, Alabama. 

Vice-president: Carolyn Sasser, Troy State Teach- 
ers College, Troy, Alabama. 

Secretary: Betty Jean Duck, Troy State Teachers 
College, Troy, Alabama. 

Treasurer: Tillman, Troy State Teachers 
College, Troy, Alabama. 

Historian-Reporter: Wade Hall, 
Teachers College, Troy, Alabama. 

Counselor: Ervin, Troy State Teachers 
College, Troy, Alabama. 


Zeta Delta 


Sul Ross State College, Alpine, Texas 
May 20, 1946 


President: Karen Keith, Lawrence Hall, Sul Ross 
State College, Alpine, Texas. 

Vice-president: Patricia Adams, Lawrence Hall, 
Sul Ross State College, Alpine, Texas. 

Secretary: Lionel Gum, Hancock Hall, Sul Ross 
State College, Alpine, Texas. 

Treasurer: Winifred Slight, P.O. Box 906, Al- 
pine, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Law- 
rence Hall, Sul Ross State College, Alpine, 
Texas. 

Etheridge, P.O. Box 359, Al- 
pine, Texas. 


Zeta Epsilon 


University Toledo, Toledo Ohio 
May 31, 1946 


President: Richard Redd, 402 Victoria Place, 
Toledo 10, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Shirley Judy, 1512 Waite Avenue, 
Toledo Ohio. 

Secretary: Price, 3210 Charlestown 
Avenue, Toledo 13, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Esther Anderson, 2825 Fulton Street, 
Toledo 10, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: James Hill, 747 Yondota 
Street, Toledo, Ohio. 

Counselor: Hickerson, 3615 Bluff Street, 
Toledo Ohio. 


Zeta Zeta 


State University Teachers College, 
New Paltz, New York 
May 31, 1946 


President: Barbara Anne Cresswell, 153 Main 
Street, New Paltz, New York. 

Vice-president: Millicent Wall, 
Street, New Paltz, New York. 

Secretary: Barbara Sawyer, North Chestnut 
Street, New Paltz, New York. 

Treasurer: Beatrice Martini, 145 Main Street, 
New Paltz, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Elizabeth Jane Howell, State 
University Teachers College, New Paltz, New 
York. 

Counselor: Roland Will, Mohonk Avenue, 
New Paltz, New York. 


Main 


Zeta Eta 


University Mississippi, University, Mississippi 
May 10, 1947 


President: Dorothy Brown, Box 293, University, 
Mississippi. 

Vice-president: Herbert Gregory, Box 762, Uni- 
versity, Mississippi. 

Secretary: Weida Goodman, Box 372, University, 
Mississippi. 

Treasurer: Janice Gunn, Box 648, University, 
Mississippi. 

Bobby Franks, Box 336, Uni- 
versity, Mississippi. 

Counselor: Cecil Ross, Box 81, University, 
Mississippi. 


Zeta Theta 


Howard College, Birmingham, Alabama 
May 16, 1947 


President: Barbara Averett, Renfroe Hall, How- 
ard College, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Vice-president: Mary Nell Kilgore, Renfroe Hall, 
Howard College, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Aillene Gunn, 
Street, Birmingham Alabama. 

Historian-Reporter: Wynema Junkins, Renfroe 
Hall, Howard College, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Counselor: Lizette Van Gelder, 3705 Mountain 
Park Circle, Birmingham, Alabama. 


Zeta 


East Tennessee State College, 
Johnson City, Tennessee 
June 1947 
President: Sue Swaggerty, P.O. Box 354, East 
Tennessee State College, Johnson City, Ten- 
Vice-president: James 
Tennessee. 


Jonesboro, 


Secretary: Jane Reeder, P.O. Box 685, Elizabeth- 
ton, Tennessee. 

Treasurer: Gordon Ludolf, Carter Boulevard Ex- 
tension, Elizabethton, Tennessee. 

Historian-Reporter: Helen Stevens, Box 191, East 
Tennessee State College, Johnson City, Tennes- 
see. 

Counselor: Gerald Jaggers, P.O. Box 426, East 
Tennessee State College, Johnson City, Ten- 


Zeta Kappa 


Southeastern Louisiana College, 
Hammond, Louisiana 
February 12, 1948 


President: Tessie Duff, Walker, Louisiana. 

Vice-president: Stanley Luckawecki, Southeastern 
Louisiana College, Hammond, 

Secretary: Ruth Jenks Watson, Route Box 25, 
Denham Springs, Louisiana. 

Treasurer: William Rigdon, Southeastern 
Louisiana College, Hammond, Louisiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Patricia Catlett, Southeastern 
Louisiana College, Hammond, Louisiana. 

Counselor: Lyman Jones, Southeastern Louisi- 
ana College, Hammond, Louisiana. 


Zeta Lambda 


Northwest Missouri State College, 
Maryville, Missouri 
April 27, 1948 


President: Mary Jane Peck, Residence 
Maryville, Missouri. 

Vice-president: Mary Ellen Daniels, Residence 
Hall, Maryville, Missouri. 

Secretary: Nanetta Turner, 
Maryville, Missouri. 

Treasurer: Robert Foster, Registrar, State Col- 
lege, Maryville, Missouri. 

Historian-Reporter: Carolyn 
Hall, Maryville, Missouri. 

Counselor: John Harr, State College, Mary- 
ville, Missouri. 


Hall, 


Residence 


Butt, Residence 


Zeta 


East Texas State Teachers College, 
Commerce, Texas 
May 19, 1948 


President: James Lloyd, Village, 
Commerce, Texas. 

Vice-president: Lulie Franklin, 
Street, Commerce, Texas. 

Secretary: Bobby Gene Cowser, 
Street, Commerce, Texas. 

Treasurer: Louise Skelton, 
Street, Commerce, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Clifton Hyman, 1003 Elm 
Street, Commerce, Texas. 
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Counselors: Adelle Clark, 1408 Moore Street, 
Commerce, Texas; Jesse Hawthorne, 1509 
Bois D’Arc Street, Commerce, Texas. 


Zeta 


Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 
June 1948 


President: Priscilla 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: Sarah Virkler, Beaver College, 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Patricia Jaynes Hobson, Beaver Col- 
lege, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer: Shirley Gubb, Beaver College, Jenkin- 
town, Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: 
College, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 

Counselor: John Dugan, Beaver 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 


Zeta 


State Teachers College, Minot, North Dakota 
November 20, 1948 


President: Edna Kreftinh, Barton, North Dakota. 

Vice-president: Bruce Glenburn, North 
Dakota. 

Secretary: Eugene Jundt, Rugby, North Dakota. 

Treasurer: Connie Christinson, Jamestown, North 
Dakota. 

Counselor: Mrs. Ray Ladendorf, State Teachers 
College, Minot, North Dakota. 


Beaver College, 


Beaver 


College, 


Zeta Omicron 


University Delaware, Newark, Delaware 
May 21, 1949 


President: Doris Simon, University Delaware, 
Newark, Delaware. 

Vice-president: Dorothy Kaeks, University 
Delaware, Newark, Delaware. 

Secretary: Aileen Ritchie, Prospect Avenue, 
Newark, Delaware. 

Treasurer: Lorraine Kinsella, 
Delaware, Newark, Delaware. 

Historian-Reporter: Janet Boutin, University 
Delaware, Newark, Delaware. 

Counselor: George Henry, Deparfment Edu- 
cation, University Delaware, Newark, Dela- 
ware. 


University 


Zeta 


State Teachers College, Brockport, New York 
May 39, 1949 
President: Grace Reed, Adams Street, Brock- 
port, New York. 
Vice-president: William Wadman, Campus 
Drive, Brockport, New York. 
Secretary: Jean Basso, 167 Main Street, Brock- 
port, New York. 


Treasurer: Louis Van Wart, Ridge Road, Clark- 
son, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Peer, College Street, 
Brockport, New York. 

Counselor: Miriam McPherson, College Li- 
brary, Teachers College, Brockport, New York. 


Zeta Rho 


Loyola University the South, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
October 1949 


President: Elaine Bourg, 4633 Baccich Street, 
New Orleans 19, Louisiana. 

Vice-president: Patricia McNamara, 1610 South 
Gayoso Street, New Orleans 18, Louisiana. 
Secretary: Meynier, 1513 North Miro 

Street, New Orleans 19, Louisiana. 
Treasurer: Sylvia Shambra, 8210 Apple Street, 
New Orleans 18, Louisiana. 
Historian-Reporter: Mary Labarre, 3808 Elysian 
Fields Avenue, New Orleans 19, Louisiana. 
Counselor: Lucille Bostick, 
Street, New Orleans 18, 


Spruce 


Zeta Sigma 


State Teachers College, 
Valley City, North Dakota 
February 1950 


President: Kay Gale, 300 Seventh Street 
Valley City, North Dakota. 

Secretary: Mary Schulz, 230 Third Street S.W., 
Valley City, North Dakota. 

Treasurer: Paul Kraig, State Teachers College, 
Valley City, North Dakota. 

Historian-Reporter: Susan McCoy, 227 
Street Valley City, North Dakota. 

Counselor: Opal Wooldridge, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Valley City, North Dakota. 


Zeta Tau 


Stetson University, DeLand, Florida 
April 1950 


Third 


President: Wayne Price, Box 362, Stetson Uni- 
versity, DeLand, Florida. 

Vice-president: Joyce Pixley, Box 349, Stetson 
University, DeLand, Florida. 

Secretary: Betty Lund, Box 224, Stetson Univer- 
sity, DeLand, Florida. 

Treasurer: June Dillard, Box 18, Stetson Uni- 
versity, DeLand, Florida. 

Counselor: Carter, 
DeLand, Florida. 


Zeta Upsilon 
State Teachers College, Fredonia, New York 
June 1950 


President: Kent Millspaugh, 102 Center Street, 
Fredonia, New York. 


Stetson University, 


Vice-president: Ruth Schlottman, 
Avenue, Fredonia, New York. 
Secretary: John Heil, Box 174, Gregory Hall, 
Fredonia, New York. 

Treasurer: Edward Zdzinski, 102 Center Street, 
Fredonia, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Phyllis Borzelliere, Gregory 
Hall, Fredonia, New York. 

Counselor: Robert Grennell, 184 Chestnut Street, 
Fredonia, New York. 


Central 


Zeta Phi 


University Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 
June 1950 

President: Amelia Houghton, 5411 
Street, Miami 44, Florida. 

Vice-president: David Snyder, 7619 Abbott Ave- 
nue, Miami Beach, Florida. 

Secretary: Carol Waggoner, 411 Candia Street, 
Coral Gables, Florida. 

Treasurer: Charles Burroughs, 6050 S.W. 44th 
Terrace, Miami, Florida. 

Historian-Reporter: Muriel Adelman, 8550 Old 
Cutler Road, Miami, Florida. 

Counselor: Samuel Ersoff, 3424 S.W. 4th Street, 
Miami, Florida. 


S.W. 4th 


Zeta Chi 


Tennessee State University, 
Nashville, Tennessee 
July 15, 1950 
President: Mattie Claybrooks, Hale Hall, Ten- 
nessee State University, Nashville 

Vice-president: Hattie Wynn, Hale Hall, Tennes- 
see State University, Nashville Tennessee. 
Secretary: Ola Hudson, 300-25th Avenue North, 

Nashville, Tennessee. 
Treasurer: Luther Miller, Tennessee 
State University, Nashville Tennessee. 
Historian-Reporter: Henry Lindsay, Tennessee 
State University, Nashville Tennessee. 
Counselor: Geraldine Fort, Tennessee 
State University, Nashville Tennessee. 


Zeta Psi 


Miner Teachers College, Washington, D.C. 
October 29, 1950 


President: Wooten, 837 Fifty-first Street, 
Northeast, Washington 19, D.C. 

Vice-president: Henderson, 2427 Alabama 
Avenue, Southeast, Washington, D.C. 

Secretary: Cofer, 1021 Hopkins Place, 
Southeast, Washington, D.C. 

Treasurer: Ann Taylor, 3208 Sixteenth Street, 
Northeast, Washington, D.C. 

Historian-Reporter: McCall, 1628 Fifteenth 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D.C. 


Counselor: St. Clair, 1206 Lamont Street, 
Northwest, Washington 10, D.C. 


Zeta Omega 


University Houston, Houston, Texas 
January 12, 1951 


President: Elvan Kelley, University Hous- 
ton, Box 562, Houston, Texas. 

Vice-president: Cutlip, University Hous- 
ton, Box 562, Houston, Texas. 

Secretary: Carolyn Bond, University Houston, 
Box 562, Houston, Texas. 

Treasurer: Lola Dudley, University Hous- 
ton, Box 548, Houston, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Grace Lumpkin, University 
Houston, Box 562, Houston, Texas. 

Counselors: Kerbow and Evelyn Thomp- 
son, University Houston, Box 562, Houston, 


Eta Alpha 


Seattle University, Seattle, Washington 
January 12, 1951 
President: 
Seattle, Washington. 
Vice-president: Donald Bask, Marguerite 
Court, Seattle Washington. 
Recording Secretary: Maude 1000 8th 
Avenue #8206, Seattle, Washington. 
Corresponding Secretary: Annette Conlon, 939 
18th Avenue North, Seattle, Washington. 
Treasurer: Marylou Wyse, 1119 19th Avenue 
North, Seattle Washington. 
Historian-Reporter: Loretta Seibert, 7728 
North East, Seattle, Washington. 
Counselor: Herbert Reas, 115 Florentia Apart- 
ment #2, Seattle 99, Washington. 


Ryan, 2503 8th West, 


Eta Beta 


Western Washington College Education, 
Bellingham, Washington 
January 13, 1951 

President: Jean Sheets, Huntoon Drive, 
Bellingham, Washington. 

Vice-president: Wesley Martinsen, 2824 Grant 
Street, Bellingham, Washington. 

Secretary: Nancy Brown, Edens Hall, Western 
Washington College Education, Bellingham, 
Washington. 

Treasurer: Lynn Hunt, 917-14th Street, Belling- 
ham, Washington. 

Historian-Reporter: Kenneth German, Men’s Resi- 
dence Hall, Western Washington College 
Education, Bellingham, Washington. 

Counselor: Irwin Hammer, Chairman, De- 
partment Education and Psychology, West- 
ern Washington College Education, Belling- 
ham, Washington. 
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Eta Gamma 


Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro, Georgia 
January 27, 1951 

President: Gilbert Hughes, Collegeboro, Georgia. 

Secretary: Martha Wood, Collegeboro, Georgia. 

Treasurer: Martha Wood, Collegeboro, Georgia. 

Historian-Reporter: Fred Lenfestey, Collegeboro, 


Georgia. 
Counselor: Ashmore, Collegeboro, 
Georgia. 
Eta Delta 


Arkansas State College, State College, Arkansas 
May 17, 1951 

President: Ernest Stanton Warren, State College, 
Arkansas. 

Secretary: Ellyn Hall, State College, Arkansas. 

Treasurer: Smith, State College, Arkansas. 

Historian-Reporter: Edward Gerdes, State Col- 
lege, Arkansas. 

Counselor: Lillian Barton, Box 277, State Col- 
lege, Arkansas. 


Eta Epsilon 


McMurry College, Abilene, Texas 
May 18, 1951 


President: Myrla Holcomb, McMurry College, 
Abilene, Texas. 

Vice-president: Jack Hall, McMurry College, 
Abilene, Texas. 

Secretary: Judy 
Abilene, Texas. 

Treasurer: McDaniel, McMurry College, 
Abilene, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Jane Ann Steen, McMurry 
College, Abilene, Texas. 

Counselor: Andrew Hunt, Head, Department 
Education, McMurry College, Abilene, 


Duvall, McMurry College, 


Eta Zeta 


Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 
San Marcos, Texas 
May 19, 1951 


President: Artice Fay Patschke, Pickard Hall, 
San Marcos, Texas. 

Vice-president: Frances Ackerman, Allie Evans 
Cottage, San Marcos, Texas. 

Secretary: Sarah Altenhoff, 110 Riverside Homes, 
San Marcos, Texas. 

Treasurer: Chester Barre, Riverside Homes, 
San Marcos, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Theresa Jane Teinert, New 
Co-op, San Marcos, Texas. 

Counselor: Irma Bruce, Box 593, San Marcos, 


Eta Eta 


Macalester College, St. Paul, Minnesota 
May 1951 


President: Raymond Stassen, Oakdale Street, 
St. Paul Minnesota. 

Vice-president: Mary Kay George, Wallace Hall, 
Macalester College, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Secretary: Mabel Lou Ahrens, 1728 Hartford 
Street, St. Paul Minnesota. 

Treasurer: Krengel, 
Street, St. Paul Minnesota. 

Historian-Reporter: Shirley Tester, 1474 Good- 
rich Street, St. Paul Minnesota. 

Counselor: Rollin Grant, 1739 Beechwood 
Street, St. Paul Minnesota. 


Eta Theta 


Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York 
June 1951 


1096 Churchill 


President: Millie Wesotski, 7802 21st Avenue, 
Brooklyn 14, New York. 

Vice-president: Alice Falkowsky, 1747 Sterling 
Place, Brooklyn 33, New York. 

Secretary: Barbara Wasserstein, 300 East 45th 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. 

Treasurer: Jerrold Glassman, 
Brooklyn New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Florence Rosenberg, 1077 
Clarkson Avenue, Brooklyn 12, New York. 

Counselor: Florence Heisler, 130 Elm Drive East, 
Levittown, New York. 


Avenue 


Eta Iota 


State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pennsylvania 
June 22, 1951 

President: Mary Hill, 228 New Dormitory, 
State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pennsyl- 

Vice-president: Edward Dundon, Edinboro, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Secretary: Adelaide Nowak, 210 New Dormitory, 
State Teachers College, Edinboro, 

Treasurer: Helen Bristol, New Dormitory, State 
Teachers College, Edinboro, Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: James Guckert, Reeder Hall, 
Edinboro, Pennsylvania. 

Counselor: Frances Whitney, Box 412 Edin- 
boro, Pennsylvania. 


Eta Kappa 


University Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia 
August 1951 


President: Mary Elizabeth Armstrong, Box 1007 
University Station, Charlottesville, Virginia. 
Vice-president: Zadie Martin, Albemarle Depart- 
ment Education, County Office Building, 

Charlottesville, Virginia. 


Corresponding Secretary: Elizabeth Marshall 
Pace, Scottsville Road, Route #1, Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia. 

Recording Secretary: Grace Chen, University 
Circle, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

Treasurer: Lowell Litten, Earlysville, Virginia. 

Sterling Callahan, 3-D Cope- 
ley Hill, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

Counselor: John Chase, 1115 Wertland Street, 
Charlottesville, Virginia. 


Eta Lambda 


Wisconsin State College, 
River Falls, Wisconsin 
February 15, 1952 


President: Wayne Otto, Wisconsin State College, 
River Falls, Wisconsin. 

Vice-president: Richard Laramie, Wisconsin State 
College, River Falls, Wisconsin. 

Secretary: Ramona Meyer, Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, River Falls, Wisconsin. 

Treasurer: Genevieve Olson, Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, River Falls, Wisconsin. 

Historian-Reporter: Peggy Smith, Wisconsin State 
College, River Falls, Wisconsin. 

Counselor: Walker Wyman, Wisconsin State 
College, River Falls, Wisconsin. 


Eta 


Southern University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
May 16, 1952 


President: Robert Porter, Southern University, 
Box 9614, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Vice-president: Clarence Larry, General Delivery, 
Oakdale, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Mary McCoy, 1357 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Treasurer: Calvin Bruner, 6351 Kincaid Street, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Edna Travillion, Box 
162, Bogalusa, Louisiana. 

Counselor: Felton Clark, President, Southern 
University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


Eta 


Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
Cookeville, Tennessee 
May 23, 1952 


Teal Street, 


President: Barbara Bailey, 620 North Jefferson 
Avenue, Cookeville, Tennessee. 

Vice-president: Elizabeth Feezell, Box 267, Ten- 
nessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, Ten- 

Secretary-Treasurer: Jeanette Lovell, Box 67, 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Frances Crawford, 
626 North Walnut Street, Cookeville, Tennes- 
see. 


Counselor: Farr, Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute, Cookeville, Tennessee. 


Eta 


Youngstown College, Youngstown, Ohio 
June 1952 
President: Samuel Loree, North Benton 
Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Vice-president: William Forsythe, 3125 Hill- 
man Street, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Secretary: Peggy Ann Yeaton, 
Drive, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Treasurer: Virginia Pitts, 261 Mill Creek 
Drive, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Historian-Reporter: Frank 156 Hal- 
leck Street, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Counselor: Wilcox, 643 Bryson Street, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


365 Cohassett 


Jacksonville Alumni 


Jacksonville, Florida 
January 23, 1934 


President: Florence Hughes, 816 Oak Street, 
Jacksonville Florida. 

Vice-president: Fesackerly, 3200 St. 
Augustine Road, Jacksonville Florida. 

Recording Secretary: Mazie Hall, 2771 Forbes 
Street, Jacksonville Florida. 

Treasurer: Harwell, 1626 Glendale Ave- 
nue, Jacksonville Florida. 

Historian-Reporter: Clara Weltch, 1815 Edge- 
wood Avenue, Jacksonville Florida. 

Counselor: Pauline Spofford, 1467 Pine Grove 
Avenue, Jacksonville Florida. 

Corresponding Secretary: Florence Beever, 1935 
Largo Road, Jacksonville, Florida. 

Honorary Counselor: Ballard Simmon, Uni- 
versity Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 


Fort Worth Alumni 


Fort Worth, Texas 
May 1936 


President: Eula Hunter, 3000 Avenue 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

Vice-president: Yola Bellamy, 1200 West Rose- 
dale, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Ruth Phillips, 2024 Grace 
Street, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Preston Geren, 5401 
Byers Street, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Counselor: Velma Parker, 4418 Pershing 
Street, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Houston Alumni 


Houston, Texas 
February 14, 1941 


President: Cleo Yarberry, 5214 Jackson Street, 
Houston, Texas. 
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Vice-president: Mrs. Newby, 3415 Over- 
brook Lane, Houston, Texas. 

Secretary: Elizabeth Miller, 1706 Albans Road, 
Houston, Texas. 

Treasurer: Jahnke, 319 Glenwood 
Drive, Houston, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Joyce Benbrook, 5701 Jack- 
son, Apartment 1003, Houston, Texas. 

Counselor: Edwin Martin, 2341 Quenby, 
Houston, Texas. 


Nemaha Alumni 


Omaha, Nebraska 
March 15, 1947 


President: Elva McFie, Hotel Lindell, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

Vice-president: Emily Wilson, Seward, Nebraska. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Betty Wright, 3327 South 
48th Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Historian-Reporter: Ella Mae Hurlburt, 4332 
Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Counselor: Jeannette Hanigan, 109 Lincoln Ave- 
nue, Council Bluffs, 


Wichita Alumni 


Wichita, Kansas 
January 19, 1951 

President: Delore Gammon, 410 Cleveland Street, 
Wichita Kansas. 

Vice-president: Edna Harrison, 640 North Park- 
wood Lane, Wichita, Kansas. 

Secretary: Marie Anderson, 529 North Terrace 
Drive, Wichita Kansas. 

Treasurer: Ruth Good, 2038 North Waco Street, 
Wichita Kansas. 

Historian-Reporter: Elizabeth Meyer, 428 
East Central Street, Apartment 12, Wichita, 
Kansas. 

Counselor: Walter Lucas, 2265 Piatt Street, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


San Joaquin Alumni 


Fresno State College, 
Fresno California 
November 17, 1951 
President: Robert George, 136 Thesta Street, 
Fresno, California. 


Vice-president: Opal Bordona, 307 Franklin 
Street, Fresno, California. 

Secretary: Barbara Stein, 1503 Andrews Street, 
Fresno, California. 

Treasurer: Andrew Rippey, Fresno State Col- 
lege, Fresno California. 

Historian-Reporters: Roberta Parker, Box 132, 
Greenfield, Monterey County, California; 
Mercedes Edwards, 428 Clinton Avenue, 
Fresno, California. 

Counselor: Francis Smith, Fresno State Col- 
lege, Fresno California. 


Kansas City Alumni 


Kansas City, Missouri 
November 30, 1951 


President: Mildred Richards, 7527 Locust, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 

Vice-president: George Reynolds, 1330 East 72nd 
Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Secretary: Martha Reid, 1810 East 48th 
Terrace, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Treasurer: Ben King, Orrick, Missouri. 

Historian-Reporter: Edna Ericson, 4442 Summit, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Counselor: Grace Riggs, 1844 Claremont, In- 
dependence, Missouri. 


Southern California Alumni 


San Marino, California 
September 27, 1952 


President: William Russell Albers, 8314 
well Avenue, Van Nuys, California. 

East Spruce Avenue, Inglewood 
California. 

Secretary: Fuerst, 1100 South Marguerita 
Avenue, Alhambra, California. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Robert Freeman, 2715 
Chapman Street, Fullerton, California. 

Historian-Reporter: Wilda Piantoni, 319 East 
Chapman Street, Fullerton, California. 

Counselor: Grace Jones Swanson, 
Salvatore Place, San Marino, California. 


1956 San 


“We pursue our folly paying the lowest salaries many communities 


those who handle, not our goods, even our garbage, but our chil- 


Stevenson 
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Annual Dinner and Regional 
Conference 


NEw JERSEY 


6:30 P.M. the annual dinner Kap- 
Delta will served the Madison 
Hotel, Atlantic City. Final arrangements 
are being made this written. There 
will special music and, course, the 
usual good fellowship. New Laureate mem- 
bers will introduced. 

The principal speaker will Ord- 
way Tead, chairman the Board Higher 
Education New York City, editor 
Harper Brothers, and member the 
teaching staff Columbia University. 
has chosen his significant title, “Char- 
acter Building and Higher Education.” 

Immediately following the 
book the same subject, published The 
Macmillan Company and bound cloth, 
will offered for sale $2.00 volume. 
Autographed copies will available. Many 
those attendance the Kappa Alpha 
dinners purchase these for their chapters 
and for their own libraries. 

The price tickets for the turkey dinner 
has been fixed $2.75 per cover, including 
gratuities. may be* secured ad- 
liams, Executive Secretary, Heidelberg Col- 
lege, Ohio, prior February 
tickets are sent mail. Tickets 
orders arriving later will held for de- 
livery the door prior the hour the 
dinner. Tickets will also for sale Mon- 
day preceding the dinner the registration 


headquarters the AASA and the Mad- 
ison Hotel. ‘Tickets are available for persons 
who are not members Kappa Delta Pi. 

The Executive Council will session 
all day Monday prior the dinner. 

regional conference chapters the 
vicinity Atlantic City being arranged 
The Madison for the same date, Feb- 
ruary 17. Sessions are being arranged for 
forenoon and afternoon. luncheon for 
delegates, well their friends, and other 
members Kappa Delta Pi, will served 
12:30 P.M. Luncheon tickets are $2.00 
per plate, gratuities included. The principal 
speaker will Dr. Roma Gans, 
ers College, Columbia University, who will 
use her subject Unique Functions 
Teacher the Democratic Commu- 
nity.” There are tentative plans for group 
discussions such significant subjects 
international affairs, religion and_ social 
agencies. will great meeting! Every 
chapter should have full delegation. Dr. 
Helen McCracken Carpenter, counselor 
Gamma Zeta Chapter the State Teach- 
ers College, Trenton, New Jersey, along 
with members her chapter, making the 
plans. All who attend the conference will 
want attend both the luncheon and the 

Chapters will receive complete announce- 
ment the arrangements from Dr. Car- 
penter when the plans are more fully ma- 
tured, 
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OFFICIAL INSIGNIA 


Orders official 
blanks must 
approved 
and the Record- 
er-Treasurer 
the Society. 


The honor key 
not applied for 
the recipient, 
but issued 
for distinguished 
service only 
special vote 
the Executive 
Council upon rec- 
ommendation 
Chapter, and 
must approved 
special blanks 
provided for the 
purpose, before 
any honor key 
may released. 


PRICE LIST 


Badges 
Size Size Size Size 
Badge with ring top No.0 No.2 No.3 
$3.00 $4.00 $5.50 $7.00 
Guard Pins 
Single Double 
Letter Letter 
Crown Set .$6.50 $11.50 


KAPPA DELTA 


Checks and mon- 
orders should 
made payable 
Burr, Patterson 
and Auld Com- 
pany, 
Michigan. 


TAXES 


prices quoted must added Federal Tax 
Jewelry 20%. addition, sales use tax 
charged some states indicated: Alabama, 3%; 
Colorado, 2%; lowa, 2%; Kansas, 2%; Louisiana, 
2%; Michigan, North Dakota, Ohio, 
3%; South Dakota, Utah, 2%, West Virginia, 
Wyoming, 2%. Since state taxes vary from 
time time, officers should make check the 
taxes their own states determine the amount 
which must paid. 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


